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AN ARMY WITHOUT LEADERS 


On the 28th of November of last year the theatre of the Royal 
United Service Institution was filled with a crowd of officers, Regulars 
and Volunteers, who had assembled to listen to a lecture delivered 
by Lieut.-Colonel Eustace Balfour, commanding the London Scottish. 
The subject of the lecture was ‘ The Tactical Training of Officers of 
Volunteers.’ The lecture was excellent, and was remarkable chiefly 
for the heavy indictment it contained, possibly unintentional, against 
the military efficiency of the officers of the Volunteer force, and 
therefore, it is only logical to conclude, against the efficiency of the 
force itself as troops for home defence. The interest taken in the 
lecture was further increased by the fact that the then recently 
appointed Commander-in-Chief presided at the meeting. In old 
days, Lord Wolseley, when Adjutant-General, was always one of 
the warmest supporters of the Institution, and from the chair he 
frequently delivered his plainly outspoken opinions. Ears were 
wide open, therefore, to catch every word which Lord Wolseley, with 
the responsibilities of his high office on his shoulders, would say 
with regard to the important matter of the training of Volunteer 
officers. In the course of summing up the discussion which followed 
the lecture Lord Wolseley spoke as follows :-— 


We have to take them [the officers} as they are. As practical men, if we can- 
not have a whole loaf, we must be contented to take half. Ifa man has a gap in 
his fence, and cannot afford to have an iron gate, he must be prepared to put up 
with a wooden one. That is the way in which we must look at the Volunteer 
force. 


Now I have always belonged to that school of military thought 
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which proudly regards Lord Wolseley as its leader, but I do not con- 
sider that here it is my leader speaking unfettered. I am listening 
to one who, like all the other high officials of the Government 
departments, has, when ordering the making of coats, to be quite 
sure as to the amount of cloth that the country will allow to be 
purchased. Such an official becomes very unpractical if he insists 
on ordering the making of a frock-coat when there is material 
only for a jacket. But as I and many others believe that if the 
real state of the case is put before those who have to supply the 
cloth the necessary amount of cloth will readily be granted, I 
purpose to avail myself of the kindness of the editor of this Review, 
and through its medium to obtain a hearing from those who 
are directly interested in home defence—the ‘to be defended,’ the 
civilian population of Great Britain—and, by pointing out to them 
how they stand as regards security, so far as the Volunteer force is 
concerned, to induce them not only to express their discontent with 
the wooden gate, but to assure the authorities that if the gate of iron 
be needed they will pay for it. A man who has in his house a certain 
amount of plate is told by the police authorities that his door, a 
wooden one, is quite strong enough to keep out the tramp who occa- 
sionally passes by and rattles his stick against the door. Then pro- 
fessional burglars appear in the neighbourhood, and cast threatening 
looks at the house. It is the duty of the police to warn the proprietor 
if they now think the door no longer sufficiently strong. If he is 
warned, and is a sensible man, surely he will turn a part of the plate 
into cash, and with the proceeds buy the iron door, rather than by 
false economy run the risk of losing all his plate? No; the autho- 
rities must not talk of half loaves and wooden gates until they have 
put their opinion openly before us, and thus given us the opportunity 
of making good existing deficiencies in our national defences. Let 
the authorities tell us the amount of money needful to keep out the 
burglars, and leave it to us to say whether or not we will supply the 
cash. 

It so happens that, owing to our globe having rotated on its 
axis an over-regulation number of turns since I made my appearance 
on its surface, and not through any want of appreciation by the 
authorities of my great value as a soldier, I have now joined the 
ranks of the ‘to be defended.’ Formerly I was one of the crew 
engaged to work the good ship ‘ Defence’ in case of need ; now, ifa 
storm comes, I shall be sent down under battened hatches. Believ- 
ing in the approach of a storm, and knowing that the crew is a very 
miscellaneous lot, and includes a number of seamen rated A. B., but 
incompetent to tell a bowsprit from a rudder, I intend to explain to 
my comrades before we are immured what these wrongly labelled 
A. B.’s really are, and to try to induce my fellow-passengers to put 
pressure on the skipper, so as to cause him to sort out his crew in 
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good time, and not to put at the tiller a man whose sea-legs are 
strong enough only to justify his attending to my internal disturb- 
ances when I shall be suffering from the mal de mer. 

And I am the more impelled to do this because, when Colonel 
Balfour depicted the painfully deficient training of the officers of Volun- 
teers, and Lord Wolseley expressed himself as compelled to be content 
with gates of wood, the political outlook was, to the world outside the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices, unclouded ; but within the short space of 
five weeks a national crisis arose, and the whole Empire found itself on 
the verge of a universal call to arms for the very maintenance of its 
existence ; and we have had consequently to take stock of our Imperial 
armoury, human as well as material. It is, therefore, toa past, not the 
present, state of affairs that Lord Wolseley’s remarks apply. ‘ Counting 
heads ’-—the process of ascertaining the military force of a country in 
periods of prolonged and apparently assured peace—reveals itself under 
such circumstances in its true character—a dangerous sham ; we sud- 
denly become intensely practical, and, besides the mere counting over, 
we look into the contents of the heads, and scrutinise the legs and 
arms, and also the bodies to which the heads are attached. Among the 
heads to be counted for home defence are nearly a quarter of a million 
labelled ‘ Volunteer efficients,’ and ‘among them some six or seven 
thousand are ticketed ‘ officers.’ In November 1895 it seemed to be 
regarded as a matter of indifference how long it might take to tac- 
tically train the officers of Volunteers, and also how many years 
might safely be allowed to be given for the process. Within five 
weeks the whole situation changes ; at any moment this quarter of 
a million defenders of Great Britain may be called on to carry out 
the task they have voluntarily undertaken to perform—namely, to act 
as effectively as would those Regular troops who are not in existence, 
owing to the fact that the Volunteers have voluntarily stepped into 
the place they would have occupied in the armed strength of this 
country. Neither the question of the training of the officers nor 
that of the training of the men can any longer be treated in 
academic and dilettante fashion, as has been the case hitherto: the 
Volunteer question is one of the most burning questions of the hour, 
and the demand for its satisfactory and immediate solution is justi- 
fied by the not unnatural wish for self-preservation. 

Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for War, has lately stated 
that ‘he was informed on the best authority that there never was a 
time when the Volunteer force, in point of discipline and efficiency, 
stood higher than at present.’ This is the favourite one-string 
hymn of praise in great request among high officials when extolling 
the virtues of the force. Not only, however, is it painfully monoto- 
nous, but it evades the real matter at issue altogether. The point is 
not how that force stands with regard to its past, but how it stands 
with regard to the needs of the present. If after more than thirty 
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years’ existence the force can give us the security of a ‘ gate of wood 
only, and if its progress is to go on at the same slow rate, the millen- 
nium will have arrived before the ‘ gate of iron’ will be forthcoming 
from Volunteer force sources, and then we shall not want it. 

In discussing with civilians the problem of defence against 
invasion I sometimes hear the remark, ‘ We have got the Volunteers.’ 
On asking what ‘the Volunteers’ are, I am told that they are about a 
quarter of a million of soldiers, and that if Great Britain cannot be 
defended by this number of soldiers, defence is impossible. But, as 
Von der Goltz truly remarks in his work, Gambetta and his Armies, 
‘If it were possible in war to beat the enemy by numbers only, 
Gambetta would very soon have been conqueror.’ The following 
passage from that book bears on the subject of numbers : 


If Gambetta underrated his adversaries, he exaggerated the intrinsic force and 
moral value of the masses he had hastily collected. He believed, or affected to 
believe, that these masses, roused by his patriotic pathos to enthusiasm for the 
Republic and the country, would really become solid bodies of troops who, by 
their courage, devotion and intelligence, would soon be superior to the professional 
soldiers—better trained, it must be admitted—of the invading army. He saw in 
every Frenchman a hero filled with devotion and patriotism, courage, and fidelity 
to duty. It appeared to him to be sufficient, in order to obtain real soldiers, to 
summon the masses and to give them arms. All the generals complained that he 
gave them thousands of armed peasants and armed workmen, and required that 
with these they should conduct their operations in the same way as if they had 
under their command an army which had been trained during a long period of 
years of peace. 


But in giving this quotation I disclaim the intention to draw 
any analogy, save on one or two points, between the Défense 
Nationale of France in 1870-71 and the national defence of Great 
Britain at any time, past, present, or future, during this century. 
In France in 1870-71 home political views were disturbing influences 
in securing unanimity in home defence; but, as a hotel-keeper at 
Le Mans once remarked to me, pointing to a group of my brother- 
officers who were with me, ‘How different are your officers from 
ours! Here each officer wants to fight for his own political party ; all 
of those gentlemen, when they fight, fight for one thing only—their 
country.’ So, from want of regard to this difference between 
countries, arguments with little foundation, and drawn from military 
history, are urged from time to time against our Volunteer force. 
From this error I hope to keep myself free; and also that in my 
remarks I may be just to the force, notwithstanding that I consider 
the principle of home defence by voluntary effort unsound and 
wrong, and that for home defence universal liability to service is 
the only safe solution, and is both necessary and justifiable. 

And now I tell my brother-civilians that, in my opinion, and from 
my knowledge of the Volunteer force, that force, taken as a quarter 
of a million soldiers, is, as organised at present, an unreliable force for 
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home defence, a broken reed, which will pierce the hand that leans 
on it when the time comes that its support is required. This state- 
ment collides so directly with all they have heard from the military 
authorities and from the expression of public opinion with regard to 
the Volunteer force, that they will demand an explanation, and will 
further ask me how I know anything about the subject. 

My knowledge of the Volunteer force is due to the fact that for 
some ten years I have been very frequently incontact with many of its 
officers, and have been in a position to gauge their military knowledge ; 
that I have had many opportunities for closely observing the conduct 
of portions of the force in the field; and, further, that I have the 
advantage of being one of the most frequently ‘ buttonholed’ men 
that ever wore a uniform. Some people do not like being ‘ button- 
holed.’ I, on the contrary, knowing how to get rid of a bore and to 
detect any attempt to ‘pull my leg,’ do not object to the process ; 
for, provided you are a ‘safe’ man, and to be relied on not to give 
anyone away, the ‘buttonholer’ is a marvellous instrument for 
enlarging your mind, infusing into it new views, and giving you in- 
formation not otherwise within your reach. In public the Volunteer 
officer is singularly reticent with regard to the weak points of the 
force, and outwardly he seems to consider that among Volunteers 
all men are equal as soldiers. To the ‘ buttonholed’ he pours out 
in indignant whispers all his pent-up wrath against the black sheep 
and goats in the flock. 

And now I will try to explain the origin of the undeserved 
glamour of reliability, efficiency, and trustworthiness which hangs 
round the Volunteer force. In the first place, there is among tax- 
payers a prejudice in its favour owing to its cheapness. A quarter 
of a million soldiers costing 1,000,000/. per annum means soldiers 
at 4/. a head. A Regular soldier costs twenty times that sum. 
Rarely, in any time or country, have defenders of hearths and homes 
been obtained at so cheap a rate. Personally, I am not too proud 
to depend on a ‘ Waterbury’ for my private business, but I own I 
should feel somewhat timid if, in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, 
I found that the watches on which noon was being ‘made’ were 
Waterbury only. However, I should be in a ship the equipping of 
which had at all events the advantage of unparalleled cheapness, and 
I should have that consolation to comfort me in my drowning 
hour ! 

The adulatory language used by generals and other officers at 
inspections and at the assemblies for the distribution of shooting 
prizes is responsible for much of the false impression given. I 
imagine that the occasions for such adulation are about two per corps 
perannum. Taking the number of corps at 320, and remembering 
that the corps are scattered all over the country from John-o’-Groat’s 
House to the Land’s End and from Holyhead to Harwich, and that 
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the local press fully reports the speeches, it is hardly too much to 
say that, more or less, all the year round, the country resounds with 
the echoes from these 640 centres of laudatory speechifying in praise 
of the Volunteers. But putting out of the list of the officers those 
who delight in showering fulsome flatteries on the force, of the others 
it may be said that they have merely dropped into a conventional 
way of talking to the Volunteers to their faces. We adopt this con- 
ventional praise even in ordinary life. One of our friends is piling 
up runs in the cricket-field. He ‘pulls’ the good balls, slogs the 
bad high up in the air, whence, by luck, they drop just out of reach 
of the field. When, flushed with pride, he comes back to the pavilion, 
we don’t say, ‘Capital innings, old chap, for a fellow who does not 
pretend to be a real cricketer!’ We stop short at the words ‘old 
chap.’ So, at a field-day, a general, in the privacy of his own Regular 
staff, and watching a Volunteer battalion, will say, ‘Very good for 
Volunteers ;’ but when he expresses his opinion afterwards to the 
battalion he merely says, ‘ Very good,’ omitting the qualifying words. 
Unfortunately, however, the civilian public, and even the Volunteers 
themselves, do not hear the qualification, and they accept the praise 
as the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, whereas it 
is the truth minus its most important part. Similarly, the incessant 
appearance of parade orders for companies and battalions in the 
local press, the frequent reports of some tiny little bit of military 
training carried out by, perhaps, a few energetic Volunteers in a some- 
what apathetic corps, create the impression that the whole force is 
always doing something in the way of learning its business, and that 
such a vast amount of work cannot but result in a correspondingly 
large yield of military efficiency. They do not know that the drill 
is, in many cases, ‘skeleton’ drill only. 

And now, returning to the civilian point of view, that we have 
some 250,000 soldiers, I have to remark that in war an army of so 
many thousand soldiers does not mean that number of individual 
men marching each on his own account to meet the enemy, and having 
fisticuffs with the first enemy he comes across. These thousands of 
individuals are grouped in small bodies called companies, these com- 
panies into larger bodies called battalions, the battalions into brigades, 
and soon. Once in a group, the individual soldier resigns his liberty 
of independent action, and people called ‘leaders,’ or ‘ officers,’ take 
charge of him and his comrades in the group. The difference under 
fire is remarkable : a shell bursts near a company, a group of a hundred 
men ; if each of the hundred could act on his own impulse, there 
would probably be a general rush to the nearest friendly bank or 
cover. But their very lives are not their own now: the disposal ot 
their lives is in the hands of the leaders, and on the leaders depends 
whether the men shall remain exposed or go elsewhere. Or it may 
be that the hundred are sent to attack a position held by the enemy. 
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The fire they encounter is so fierce that many fall, and the remainder, 
individually, would prefer not to go on in a contest apparently so un- 
equal ; but it is not for them to decide the question. They are no 
longer free, they are being led; and it is their leaders with whom 
the decision lies, and that decision the leaders will enforce by drastic 
measures if necessary. And similarly off the battlefield, on the 
march, or elsewhere, the individual will of the led cannot go for aught ; 
the value of the led as soldiers depends on the individual will of the 
leader. 

In war, then, nothing can make good defects or deficiencies in 
leading. In modern war, owing to the range and precision of modern 
firearms, there cannot be a plethora of leaders in the fighting-line. 
But civilians, from lack of knowledge, do not realise the importance 
of the leading, nor do they know the conditions which, in war, de- 
termine the readiness of the led to obey the leader, the power of the 
leader to control the led. The readiness depends on the confidence 
and trust the led have in their leader, and sometimes on the fear with 
which they regard him ; they must be confident that he knows more 
than they do about the work he gives them to perform. The leaders, 
on their side, must be men of higher education, men with a greater 
knowledge of soldiering, men who, off parade as well as on it, are 
accepted by the led as their superiors; and the less accustomed to 
discipline, the higher the natural intelligence, or the less profession- 
ally trained are the led, the higher the standard of ability required in 
the leader, and the more thoroughly must he prepare himself in peace 
to lead in war. Of course, if our Volunteer force is intended only for 
show : for peace work only ; to march about on Saturday afternoons ; 
to go to seaside resorts at Easter; to play at pitching and striking 
tents at Whitsuntide, or in the autumn in brigade camps, then the 
leader question is utterly unimportant. But it is hardly credible that 
the country pays a million a year to give this annual amusement to 
a quarter of a million of civilians. Therefore it may be presumed 
that the country really regards the Volunteer force as a factor for 
war in this country, and the leader question is consequently of supreme 
importance. The naval officer, Captain Aube, who, in the second 
period of the Franco-German War, commanded a brigade composed 
mainly of Mobiles, gives in his pamphlet, Le 20" Corps a ’ Armée 
dela Loire, the following account of the feelings and ideas entertained 
by auxiliary troops of considerable intelligence on the subject of lead- 
ing ; and I give the extract because I imagine that nationality has 
nothing to do with the matter, and that the teachings it contains 
would be applicable, word for word, to our own Volunteers were they 
to find themselves in the same position as were Aube’s Mobiles. 
Captain Aube says : 

Our Mobiles obeyed unfailingly every order given; they bore uncomplainingly 
the fatigues of our incessant marches. Their patient forgetfulness of self and their 
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devotion were always equal to the numberless privations they had to endure. But; 
whilst obeying, they reasoned; they sought for the why and the wherefore ; and 
in the bivouacs they all the more discussed the orders they had received because 
neither to their officers nor to them did the authority from which those orders 
emanated bear the stamp of experience or the prestige of long service. Had not 
some general who was commanding a division become a general owing to his 
having seen service in the ranks of the Secessionists in America? ‘Was not 
another only a captain at the outbreak of the war? or had we not known him even 
only in the ranks not longago? The question was not whether these improvised 
generals possessed sufficient courage and patriotism to be worthy of the position 
— Were they professionally up to the level of their command ? 


It is futile, however, to talk about or discuss a force of armed men 
unless we know something about the leaders, the led, and the rela- 
tions between them ; and to study our quarter of a million Volunteers 
for the purpose we will consider them as forming the 220 infantry 
battalions, 70 artillery, and 30 engineer companies, some 320 corps 
in all, constituting the force. Now even high authorities from time 
to time speak of the Volunteer force as a whole, and make proposals 
for measures which are to be applied indiscriminately to all these 
corps alike. Brt what is food to one man is poison to another, and, 
constitutions 2ing different, men require for nourishment different 
kinds of food. And so it is with the Volunteer force, for this force is 
only nominally an entity. It is no homogeneous mass of soldiers ; it 
is a heterogeneous aggregation of between three and four hundred corps, 
of which Lord Methuen, the general officer commanding the Home Dis- 
trict, has lately said that no two are alike. But howeverthese may 
differ among themselves, they have one characteristic in common, the 
characteristic which is the cause in which this diversity originates, 
Every one of these hundreds of corps is a local corps. Like the regiments 
of Regular infantry, they bear territorial titles; but whereas the Regular 
regiments are territorial only to the extent of being connected by 
certain ties of association with a particular district, the Volunteer 
corps is during peace a local corps, and a local corps only. It is to 
the public feeling in the locality that the corps owes its existence ; 
in the locality it lives ; in it it passes its hours and days of ordinary 
civil life; in the locality the members of the corps pursue their 
civilian occupations ; rarely does it ever quit the locality, even for a 
few hours ; and when, released from the brief intermittent spells of 
externally bearing the appearance of amilitary body, it breaks up, dis- 
tinctions of rank sometimes disappear, and the corps diffuses through 
the locality. The corps is born of its local surroundings ; it lives by 
those surroundings ; its surroundings give it its military features ; 
its strength of constitution, its military vitality, its military vigour, 
its military value, are determined by its surroundings. 

But before investigating how the locality affects the corps, it is 
necessary to draw attention to one marked difference between a Regular 
corps and a Volunteer corps. It is not compulsory on anyone to join 
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either, but whereas, when a civilian has once joined a Regular corps, 
his services as a soldier are secured to the State for fixed periods of 
years, the civilian who joins a Volunteer corps is a soldier the length 
of whose service in peace-time is dependent solely on that soldier’s own 
will and personal convenience. Every corps, Regular and Volunteer, 
consists of three parties: No. 1. The commanding officer; No. 2. 
The other officers; No. 3. The non-commissioned officers and the 
rank and file. In a Regular corps No. 1 is tight in the grip of 
the superior authorities of the army; Nos. 2 and 3 are tight in 
the grip of No. 1, and No. 3 is tight in the grip of Nos. 1 and 
2. Any one of them may be disagreeable to the other. The situa- 
tion may be very unpleasant, but it is well to make the best of 
it, for there they are all together, self-release is impracticable, and 
there they must remain whether they like it or not. But in a 
Volunteer corps this bond does not exist: a Volunteer corps must 
be regarded as a voluntary military co-operative association (limited 
liability), for home defence only. The articles of association are 
such that dissolution of the partnership is comparatively easy, and 
the strength of the bond of union depends entirely on the amount 
of self-denial, mutual liking, mutual goodwill, mutual forbearance, 
and mutual give-and-take existing among the partners. No. 1 can 
at any moment leave Nos. 2 and 3 in the lurch, whilst both Nos. 2 
and 3 can equally speedily leave No. 1 with nothing to command. 
Among the great number of localities scattered over England, 
Scotland and Wales, and each producing its Volunteer corps, there 
are, of course, so many differences and distinctions that it would be 
impossible to describe how the character of every locality affects the 
corps. I will therefore confine myself to three types of localities, 
and will endeavour to show how the surroundings in each case affect 
the military Volunteer product of the locality, and determine its 
military composition and value. 

I take, first, a well-to-do, populous locality in some large town or 
city. It is here, where all classes of the population are both nume- 
rous and well-to-do, that is. to be found the corps in which there is a 
maximum of potentiality of military value. Money is in abundance ; 
there are spacious drill-halls ; the rank and file live near to each 
other, and are close at hand to the drill-hall ; an evening drill in- 
volves only a stroll across the street into a well-lighted building, 
furnished and equipped for athletics, as well as for purposes of 
drill ; the ranges are half an hour distant by train, but the prosper- 
ous artisans or factory-hands will not grudge the few pence for an 
afternoon’s shooting, especially when commanding and company 
officers vie with each other in the offer of handsome prizes for good 
shooting. The regimental funds help the pleasant annual outing 
in brigade or corps camp ; and for all this agreeable employment of 
time in away-from-work hours there are plenty of men able in body 
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and willing to join the ranks, and to remain in them even if the calls on 
their time should exceed the minimum demanded by the regulations. 
Of superior social standing there are many men living in or near 
the locality; the corps being a good corps, holding a commission 
in it is ‘good form,’ and for those who have a natural taste for 
soldiering the corps offers the opportunity they desire. In sucha 
corps there is real esprit de corps : officers and men alike are proud to 
belong to it, and all endeavour to do their military best, however 
small that best may be. Here there may be even competition for 
command and for commissions; so that whilst the commanding 
officer will endeavour to rise to the demands of his position, he in 
his turn can insist on tests of efficiency from his officers, and can 
even make ultra-stipulations, bearing also on efficiency, with the 
civilians entering the rank and file of the corps. The pleasure 
and advantages derived from belonging to the corps are sufficient to 
induce leaders to learn to command, and the led to learn to obey.' 
The second type of locality may, perhaps, be near at hand—only 
some three or four miles distant, and in the same great town or city; 
but though more densely populated than the other locality, it is poor 
indeed ; there is little money here, and the drill-halls and material 
accompaniments of the corps breathe of the dismal surroundings. 
The life of the corps, like that of many of its rank and file, is a con- 
tinued struggle for existence. But in the dull, monotonous life of 
the population it is a pleasant change to put ona uniform for an 
hour occasionally, and do a company drill, even in the bare drill-hall ; 
as is also a march by night along the narrow streets to the so-called 
music of the band, and sometimes, perhaps, to get a glass of beer free, 
gratis, and for nothing. But it is difficult to screw out that twopence 
for the railway ticket to the ranges; and as to an outing to a camp 
or at Easter, this may mean the denial of an outing to some other 
member of the household. So, even of recreation and amusement of 
this kind, the amount taken must be strictly limited. Pecuniary 
considerations prevent a single hour of remunerative civil work being 


1 In the speech delivered by the Secretary of State for War, Lord Lansdowne, on 
the 15th of February last, when addressing the Queen’s Westminsters on the occasion 
of their annual prize distribution, is found a striking confirmation of the effect a 
locality produces on its corps. The two causes his lordship named as among the 
many combining to put this corps in the front rank of the Volunteer force were the 
traditional esprit de corps and abundance of wealth in the locality. Here is a wealthy 
colonel in command—an ex-Regular officer ; one of the richest dukes in the kingdom 
is the honorary colonel and patron; the original organisation of the corps was carried 
out under the influence of the great Grosvenor family ; and Lord Lansdowne assures 
us that ‘the great regiment is proud of the Duchess’ [who distributed the prizes, 
which chiefly consisted of silver cups and trophies], ‘and that the Duchess is no less 
proud of the regiment.’ But this corps, with its ranks full of officers and men, is no 
more a fair sample of the Volunteer force generally, than are the London Scottish, 
the Artists, or Colonel du Plat Taylor’s corps, all of which, like it, are exceptional, 
popular, and ‘crack’ corps. 
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unnecessarily given up to Volunteering, so the minimum of military 
training sufficient to secure the capitation grant is all that can be 
hoped for or demanded. But for a poor corps in a poor locality a 
large capitation grant is specially necessary ; so it is the catching a 
large number of men for the ranks, not the quality of the men caught, 
which is the principle governing the recruiting of the corps. As to 
ultra-regulation stipulations, these are out of the question; and ‘no 
questions asked’ and ‘easy terms’ are held out as inducements for 
the stroller of the highways and byways to turn for an hour occa- 
sionally into the ranks of the corps. But even when there he is 
somewhat difficult to hold: his presence means a few extra shillings 
for the support of the corps; so he is tenderly handled, for the 
slightest extra turn of the disciplinary screw might frighten him 
away, and his departure means the loss of a much-needed money 
asset in the books of the corps. Military efficiency, and even the 
potentiality of military efficiency, is here low indeed ; but even if the 
commanding officer, who is probably one of the few employers of 
labour in the locality, desires an increase of efficiency, whence are to 
come the men—the leaders, the officers—who are to exercise the need- 
ful pressure? Echo answers, Whence indeed ? 

Here it is necessary to point out, and to insist upon the fact, that 
in a very great number of cases the gentleman, the civilian, who to 
become a leader in the Volunteer force accepts a commission as a 
major, captain, or lieutenant in the force, gains nothing by so doing, 
and, on the other hand, gives up and loses a great deal. These 
officers have not the glory and prestige attaching to the command of 
the corps : the major may ride on a horse ; the captains and subalterns 
tramp through the mud. Pecuniarily, they are able to indulge in 
cricket, football, and the amusements and recreations of society ; they 
can afford to spend their Saturday afternoons and their leisure evenings 
agreeably to themselves. Outings at Easter or joining camps in August 
mean to them, perhaps, giving up a run to Paris or some days’ shoot- 
ing ; and in return for the self-denial they exercise, for the sacrifices 
they make, the work they have to do with the corps to which they 
belong may, owing to its elementary character, be truly termed the 
mere drudgery of command. One privilege they cannot evade— 
namely, that of spending money for the benefit of the corps and for 
that of the company which they are told off tocommand. I lay great 
stress on this matter, for to regard and deal with the private and the 
officer of the Volunteer force as men on the same footing, and to 
whom the country is under the same amount of obligation, seems to 
me not merely a mistake—it is gross injustice to the officer. For 
myself, I wonder that it is only by some hundreds that the force is 
short of officers. Even assuming the ridiculous assumption that pure 
patriotism alone is the spirit which causes the filling of the ranks, 
the patriots in the ranks obtain from their soldiering and shooting 
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certain pleasurable occupations of time not within their reach as 
civilians ; they do get a quid pro quo without any very great sacri- 
fice. With the officers the case is the reverse, for they have to 
substitute for that which would be pleasant and agreeable something 
which, in many instances, gives them no satisfaction whatever. Some 
officers of Volunteers are such keen soldiers that to them these re- 
marks do not apply; but, in my judgment, these officers are the 
exception, not the rule; and I am further confirmed in this opinion 
by the fact that at every one of the very many lectures I have given, 
the war games I have conducted, and the outdoor exercises I have 
superintended for the Volunteers of the Home District, it is the same 
few who come to patiently listen, or to ‘ play,’ or to assist me at the 
Kriegsspiel, or to tramp with me across the heather. These are the 
cream of the officers of the force ; these are the men who really strive 
to fit themselves for leading, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
of them there are many who would be as efficient leaders in the field 
as would be well-trained Regular officers ; but the total number of 
them is small indeed compared to that of the number of nominal 
leaders in the force. 

Returning now to the locality we have just been considering, we 
see how the character of this locality affects the supply of leaders, 
and therefore the military value of the corps. The commanding 
officer is, as has been already said, probably one of the few large 
employers of labour in the locality, and has, therefore, pressing de- 
mands of business on his time. The class of society whence his 
officers should come does not exist in the locality. I have been in- 
formed, on excellent authority, that owing to the dearth of this class 
in one particular locality the commanding officer equipped, at his 
own expense, some of the small tradesmen in it, and, girding them 
with swords, dubbed them officers and leaders. But as a rule the 
leaders have to be sought for outside the locality ; and as it is con- 
trary to human nature for anyone to like soldiering under unpleasant 
conditions when soldiering under pleasant conditions can also be 
obtained, the officers come to this locality as a personal favour to the 
commanding officer. They are gift-horses, and the commanding 
officer acts in accordance with the adage. The inducements to remain 
which exist in well-to-do corps are not found here, and on the 
slightest pressure from above—in the way, for instance, of a request to 
pass an examination—or on the mere appearance of an increase of dis- 
agreeables from below, they will cast off, and disappear never to return. 
As to the commanding officer, all he can do is to keep the ship afloat 
without making unpleasant and disturbing inquiries into the actual 
condition of the spars and rigging. The capitation grant is his baro- 
meter, and by its rise and fall he is bound to regulate the sailing of 
the ship. In such a corps military reliability and trustworthiness is 
a negative quantity. 
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And now I turn to the third and last type—the purely country 
locality. Of the corps born of these localities it may be said that 
they are corps of good intentions, but, owing to the locality, of rarely 
anything more. Owing to the population being scattered, meetings 
for drill and training involve the expenditure of much time, labour, 
and perhaps money, in all the ranks, and consequently the amount 
of drill and training performed is naturally limited to the legal mini- 
mum, and the gatherings are sparsely attended. Material for either 
rank and file, officers, or commanding officer, is not present in abun- 
dance in the locality, and great physical difficulties are encountered 
in the process of working the material into any shape. To secure the 
formation of the corps, or its continued existence when once formed, 
local influence and the possession of money, with willingness to spend 
it for the corps, are the necessary qualifications for the command of 
the corps. But he who possesses these has other things to think of 
in the country than amateur soldiering. The civilian who undertakes 
the post does so on the necessary condition that he shall not be re- 
quired to give more than a limited amount of time and thought to 
the work. The condition is fulfilled by the practical transfer of the 
command to the Regular officer to be found in every corps—the adju- 
tant. He assumes the post of busiriess-manager in the office, and he 
‘shadows’ the commanding officers on the parade or at a field-day. 
The adjutant silently drills or manceuvres the corps, the commanding 
officer, at whose side he stands or rides, supplying the vocal apparatus 
of command. These localities furnish as corps only rudimentary 
military bodies, practically leaderless. 

Those of my readers who may think I have been guilty of exag- 
geration in the foregoing remarks I would refer to the lecture given 
by Colonel Balfour, and the subsequent discussion ; these are reported 
verbatim in the January 1896 number of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution. There, among other interesting informa- 
tion, they will find that only about 25 per cent. of the leaders have, 
by passing a very simple examination, given a guarantee that they 
have studied even the rudiments of tactics ; there they will find the 
honest avowal by Colonel Balfour that, in the present condition of 
the force, ‘anything approaching to any further compulsory sacrifices 
would tend to increase the “ dearth of officers ;”’ whilst, at the same 
time, it is practically admitted that so little do many of the leaders 
know at present about the work of leading, that to leave to them 
during peace the training of their men would be like ‘ bricklayers’ 
apprentices’ knocking ‘half-burnt bricks’ out of shape. Colonel 
H. Bethune Patton, commanding Severn Brigade, spoke as follows : 
‘But, my lord, I would say this. What I think is the greatest 
necessity for the Volunteer force in the present day is that the 
senior officers of the Volunteer force should all be able to handle 
their men in the field and at manceuvres in such a way as to be able 
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to get on without their adjutants. . . . We have a large force of 
230,000 men, but this country wants a guarantee that the officers, at 
any rate the senior officers, of that force shall be capable leaders of 
the magnificent men that they have the honour of commanding.’ 

Now, it is this concluding sentence of Colonel Patton’s remarks 
that hits the nail on the head ; that shows plainly the Volunteer force 
as it really is—a force so deficient in leaders that, as it stands at 
present, it is worse than useless for home defence ; and it strikes the 
keynote of the very first measure to be taken with regard to the 
Volunteer foree—the taking stock of the capabilities of the leaders, 
not, however, restricting this operation to the senior leaders, but to 
those in allranks. And I, as one of the ‘ to-be-defended’ inhabitants 
of this country, have a perfect right to demand, and I do demand, 
the guarantee that these leaders shall be capable of leading those who 
are to be led by them for our defence. 

If in the record of ‘ counting heads’ there is the entry ‘ Volun- 
teer Force = 250,000 soldiers,’ then I say that that entry is a gigantic 
sham, a dangerous imposition. Nominally we have 250,000 soldiers, 
some 320 corps, all equally reliable and trustworthy, available for home 
defence; actually we have nothing of the kind. Owing to the 
varieties of the 320 localities, and each locality affecting its corps, 
there are almost as many varieties and degrees of military value 
among the 320 corps they produce. For practical purposes this 
difference of degrees of value must be recognised, and the corps 
arranged in classes according to their actual present value for home 
defence. But whilst certain considerations, such as amount of train- 
ing and shooting power, may affect the classification, the guiding 
principle must be the amount of effective leading present in the 
corps. And it is with the commanding officers that the investiga- 
tion must begin. If a commanding officer is inefficient, and the 
corps cannot for pecuniary reasons, for local or other reasons, part 
with him, or if he will not go, then that corps, no matter how capable 
it is, must not complain if the place assigned to it in the armed 
forces for home defence is as far away as possible in rear of the 
fighting-line, the line on whom the storm of invasion will break at 
the first onset. We cannot afford to have the combinations on or off 
the battlefield liable to be upset by the absence of the power of leading 
in a commanding officer. Then, as regards the other officers, it 
may be doubted whether in any one corps all the titular leaders are 
up to their task; here, then, also must come rigorous sorting-out. 
If in a good corps of, say, 800 rifles are found to be only sufficient 
leaders for half that number, for the place of honour, the first line, 
must appear in the Army List only one-half of that corps; the 
remainder takes a place further to the rear until its deficiency in 
leaders be made good. And finally comes the corps with no leaders 
at all—except the adjutant. Until leaders be forthcoming the mere 
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existence of the corps is a waste of money; its existence must be 
suspended until the revivifying power of leading is forthcoming. 
Not until this process has been unrelentingly and with firm hand 
carried out can the military authorities really know the real strength 
available for home defence ; not till then can we, the ‘ to be defended,’ 
feel the slightest confidence in the defensive protection given us by 
the Volunteer force. Marshal Niel, when creating the Garde Nationale 
Mobile of France, refused to allow any corps to be formed until he 
had a cadre of officers ready to lead it. This is the only sound prin- 
ciple of military organisation of combatant troops, and therefore to 
allow at the present time the accession of one single civilian to the 
rank and file, to permit individual commanders to endeavour to raise 
their battalions to what they term ‘war strength ’—whatever that 
standard may be—to permit the formation of fresh corps whilst many 
of those already in existence are leaderless, would merely add to 
the difficulties of reorganisation. Pari passu with the process of 
sorting out the leaders will come the equally desirable process of 
classifying the led, and in the first line will stand the flower only, 
and not the flower mixed with the weeds, of British manhood. 

But we cannot expect men of the class from whom the officers 
should come to accept the duties and responsibilities of leadership 
under the present conditions of service. If of two men one willingly 
joins the rank and file of a corps, and the other refuses to accept a 
commission in it, the refusal does not in any way indicate that there 
is patriotism in the former and an absence of this virtue in the latter. 
The duties which fall to the lot of the officer in peace-time are so 
numerous, the responsibilities which rest on his shoulders in war are 
so great, that it is idle to look upon or treat the Volunteer private 
and the Volunteer officer as in the same category. Without leaders 
the led are valueless, and, somehow or other, men must be induced 
to take the leading. The leading, even of a company of men but little 
trained in drill, little habituated to discipline, and of superior average 
intelligence, is a task demanding far higher qualifications in the 
leader than is that of a company of Regular soldiers. These leaders 
must be got; they are a superior article, and if some payment is 
necessary, they are worth being paid for. 

The cadres formed by Marshal Niel were composed of retired 
Regular officers in the upper ranks of company, battalion and regi- 
mental command, with civilians of position and influence in the 
lower ranks of command; and had not the sudden outbreak of war 
compelled the abandoning of this principle, the Garde Nationale 
Mobile of France, confident in its leaders, and therefore willingly 
submitting to their control, would have played in the defence of their 
country a very different part to that narrated in the military 
history of 1870-71. Cannot we take a hint or two from the 
Marshal’s plan of organisation? There are retired Regular officers 
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enough and to spare in this country. At present they are conspicu- 
ous in the roll of Volunteer officers by their absence from it. Yet 
there are among them a very large number still physically fit for 
command in one rank or another, and still desirous to serve their 
country in her hour of need. But having already given years of 
service to that country, they could not afford to accept positions 
making demands on their purses, not always too well filled ; neither 
would they undertake military duty under a ‘figurehead’ com- 
manding officer, where they would be at the beck and call of that 
power behind the throne—the adjutant. And yet these are just the 
men suited for the purpose of stiffening the corps in the ‘ leading.’ 
Their presence may not possess the magical power of converting a 
gate of ‘wood’ into one of other material, but at all events one 
great advantage will be gained—the weak gate of ‘ wood’ will be at 
once strengthened by enduring bands and braces of ‘ iron.’ 

Lord Lansdowne has just told us that he contemplates making in 
the distribution of the capitation grant some alteration which will im- 
prove the financial circumstances of some corps, and, moreover, there 
is a belief current that this year there may be an increase in the 
Volunteer Vote in the Army Estimates. But if the statements I have 
made on the vital importance of ‘ leading’ and: the present condition 
of the ‘leading’ in the Volunteer force be correct, as I confidently 
assert they are, then surely there can be not the slightest doubt as 
to the general line to be adopted in the redistribution of the capita- 
tion grant and in the apportionment of a further grant of money. 
Of rank and file, really good material, we have abundance to over- 
flowing already in the Volunteer ranks. Their very number consti- 
tutes a difficulty in dealing with them for increase of efficiency. I 
urge most strongly that this year, at all events, the result of the 
count of heads is of no importance, and that every penny available 
shall be devoted to the improvement of the ‘leading’ power ; to re- 
lieving from further sacrifices those efficient Volunteer officers who for 
so long have paid so heavily for the duties of command ; and to infus- 
ing into the force that reliable invaluable military spirit which the 
presence of Regular, professional officers bred up, nurtured, and 
nourished to maturity as professional soldiers can alone secure. For 
myself, the hand on the dial of time excludes me from giving my 
feeble aid in this manner, but all around meI see old comrades, 
young, fit and eager to return, even-from time to time only, to their 
old work, provided that doing so shall not tend to turn the family 
‘bread and butter’ into ‘ bread and scrape,’ and, as a sine qua non, 
that the work they are to undertake shall be real work and not 
childish ‘ playing at soldiers.’ 

So long, then, as the Volunteer force gives us walls of half-burnt 
bricks and weak gates of wood, so long ought we civilians to have 
no military respect for the Volunteer force as a whole; for we owe 
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it nothing, we are not in the least grateful to it for existing, for it 
stands in the way of something far more useful to us; and when 
the Volunteers tell me they are patriotic, I wonder at their delusion 
and self-credulity. Even when I am warned that ‘we must take 
the Volunteer force as we find it, and, above all things, we must do 
nothing that will injure that instinct, that patriotic feeling which 
called it into existence,’ I, perhaps bumptiously, refuse to accept 
in silence any longer the Volunteer force as I, and also many 
others, ‘find it ;’ and further, I assert that if, for the defence of all 
that we, the inhabitants of this country, cherish and value—our 
homes, our lives, our possessions, the common soil of our native land, 
that land of which all of us, English, Scotch, and Welsh are so justly 
proud and so dearly love—if for this purpose the patriotic feeling 
spoken of can build up nothing but a rickety wall of half-burnt bricks, 
with a few wooden gates affording easy access, the sooner that patriotic 
feeling is vitally injured and knocked into ‘ smithereens,’ the better 
for Great Britain. That the Volunteer force is one of the manifesta- 
tions of the existence of patriotism no one believes more firmly than 
I do—the truth seems self-evident ; but the exact form that that mani- 
festation takes in 1896 is, in my opinion, unsuited to the military 
epoch in which we live, and is fraught with danger to the country. 
But from what I know of the force, I am perfectly certain that 
that same patriotic feeling which called it into existence lives and 
abides in it still. Let the authorities responsible for the defence of 
this country frankly and without reserve, candidly and honestly, tell 
the force what its weaknesses are, and surely then that patriotic 
feeling, properly directed, will aid in helping us to obtain from the 
force the grand defensive power which now lies only latent within it. 
It matters not to us, the ‘to be defended,’ whether with the 
Volunteer force any particular proposal for reorganisation be what is 
termed ‘popular’ among them or not. The Volunteer force exists 
for us, not we for the Volunteers; and we strongly object to the 
possibility of our bodies being used for experimental purposes by 
leaderless, ill-trained troops, amusing themselves by trying whether 
or not they can keep our skins whole for us. If the success of the 
effort cannot be assured beforehand, let them give place to others 
who can guarantee a satisfactory result. So long as the political 
barometer seemed at ‘ Set Fair,’ though the existence of this inequality 
of corps was acknowledged in private by all officers of the force, not one, 
to my knowledge, publicly brought it forward as a reason for the 
need for reorganisation. In November last, there is not anything said 
by Colonel Balfour, or even by the Commander-in-Chief, showing any 
need for it. But suddenly the pointer whirls round to ‘Stormy.’ 
‘Needs must when the devil drives,’ and whilst putting this article 
into shap* I hear in that same theatre Major A. G. Rickards, City 
of London Rifle Volunteer Brigade, close his lecture on ‘ The Volun- 
Vor, XXXIX—No., 229 cc 
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teer of To-day ’ with the following words—words the uttering of which 
do credit to his moral courage : 

Finally, may I suggest that the total amount of the capitation grant and other 
allowances should not depend only on the number of efficients, but that where the 
regiment was a good one, and showed itself to be so at its inspection, some addition 
to the totai grant might be made on the certificate of the inspecting officer? I 
know that this would involve considerable difficulty, but all admit the unequal 
quality of different Volunteer battalions. 


Surely there is pressing need for immediate action and re- 
organisation now. 

But three months ago all that seemed necessary to guard our 
home domain from unlawful intrusion was a ring-fence of little resist- 
ing power, and serving rather for show than for use ; now it seems 
that powerful would-be plunderers are lurking close around. The 
ring-fence must give way to walls of adamant and bars of steel. The 
materials of which that ring-fence was formed varied in all resisting 
qualities in marked degree—steel and stone mixed up with half-burnt 
bricks, and wood decayed, the bond that held them together was of 
the slightest. To the inhabitants of the 320 localities which have 
combined to construct and to maintain that fence I appeal in their 
own self-interest. I urge them not only to allow, but to insist, on the 
sorting-out of the materials, and on the contribution of what among 


them is strong and reliable to the construction of a barrier against 
which the waves of invasion, break as they may, shall break in vain. 


LONSDALE HALE. 





CHARTERED COMPANIES 


Ir is curious to see how men who are not themselves straitlaced 
become painfully moral when there is a question of others gaining 
money by proceedings to which they themselves are not a party. 
The course of the fortunate ones is followed by the less adventurous 
with the boldest criticism. Motives are attributed and condem- 
nation passed on almost every incident arising from the adventure. 
Now ‘adventure ’ and ‘ adventurers’ was the old name for a chartered 
company. No disparagement was ‘conveyed by the name. It was 
used in no cavilling sense as late as our own day by Disraeli. All 
acquisitors of land, all pioneers of nations whose work might end in 
gaining territories for their country, have been known by that name, 
used in praise or dispraise, according to the love or the hatred of a 
‘taking of responsibility.’ From the days of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to those of the South African Chartered Company, our 
English habit has been for the State to look with a friendly eye 
upon ‘adventurers.’ Elizabeth’s ministers did the same with less 
method. Is that method evil or good ? 

Now, it is often said that the granting of a charter gives unfair 
privileges to those the State cannot control. But are the critics 
sure that the charter is so great an advantage to those on whom it 
is conferred? It gives them certainly the prestige or reputation 
of countenance by the State. Mr. Gladstone, whose fame rested so 
much on the prestige of his eloquence and financial ability, used to 
say that prestige was a bad thing, a badge of an unreal reputation. 
Be that as it may, men will continue to value it as conferring power. 
Now, the power given to a company by a charter must arise from a 
belief that the State which gives the charter will be friendly to 
the company, and will not easily turn its back upon its efforts. 
This is valuable, because where there is no other great attraction 
it tends to make people put their money in the company so graced. 
But where other attractions, such as the wealth of gold mines, can be 
shown to form part of the company’s outfit, the countenance of the 
State is hardly necessary. Gold is the best charter. 
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Another advantage belongs to such a title in that it tends to 
enlist in favour of the adventure the unselfish and warlike men 
whose enthusiasm is easily roused for what they deem a national 
cause. Their military ardour is awakened, and enlisted in the 
service of the adventurers by a belief that the flag of their country 
will be carried forward by them in a cause sanctioned by the father- 
land. This brings good men of nerve and resolution to the 
cause. 

But is the State not also benefited by the title it gives ? 

Yes, for the charter must be held to be quite as much a bridle 
as a spur. 

By the grant under conditions of the title, the State can to a 
greater or less degree shape the endeavours and direct the policy of the 
company. ‘The threat of the withdrawal of its countenance may, ac- 
cording to circumstances, prevent the adventurers from doing that 
which may bring danger on the State, whose power over the Company 
will be great or little according as other considerations may render 
the enterprise independent of official support. 

In most cases the attractions are sufficient, whether they arise 
from love of money, love of the opening of a new region, love of 
adventure, love of freeing slaves, or love of the extension of 
freedom, to create the movement without the assistance of a govern- 
ment. 

It does not follow that the results of any such movement would 
be permanent without backing from home, for these are lasting only 
when rich regions are conquered. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was conspicuous in introducing good 
faith between white men and the Indians, and kept its hold although 
the only wealth was in furs. 

The Indian Company was successful because it got possession of 
a country of wealth. 

The recent African companies have had varying fortunes, but the 
history of each shows that the natural evolution is that ‘John Com- 
pany’ goes first as explorer and conqueror, and then that the rule is 
handed over to John Bull, who in his turn gives it to John Bull 
junior, who permanently ‘runs the show’ wherever white men can 
settle, and where they cannot that the rule remains with John Bull 
-himself. 

The result is not unpopular with the backers of John Bull, for 
the transaction usually leaves him or his sons in possession of pro- 
perty which cost double as much at the least to acquire as he has had 
to pay for it. 

In the case of India it cost only the passage of a Bill through the 
Houses ; for the blood and treasure spent in wars would have been 
spent by Englishmen in any case, and the trade more than counter- 
balances any such loss. 
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In Canada the old country’s heirs got the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to give up nineteen-twentieths of the land the corporation possessed, 
and nothing was paid for the diminution of the fur trade of the 
adventurers. 

Lately in East Africa a chartered company—formed, not for trade, 
but to encourage trading under its flag—spent half a million in getting 
the region of the sources of the Nile and that between the excellent 
harbour of Mombassa and the great Lake Victoria, and gave over 
possession to the Government at home for one-half the amount spent 
in making the acquisition. The fate against which it seems vain to 
kick, the fate that the State shall step into the shoes of the company, 
was fully shown in this case. The present Opposition, with Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt at their head, swore by all that was in 
them that they would have no act or part in this affair. Very soon 
after, Sir William Harcourt was seen, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
giving, with no happy bearing, money to buy up the company’s rights. 
Some day, no doubt, there will be a statue of the right hon. gentleman, 
carved as is the sphinx by a grateful people on the banks of the Upper 
Nile; and it is to be feared, owing to the geologic character of the 
country, that the effigy will not be in granite, but in volcanic ash. 
If the credit of the annexation of that important part of Africa, made 
famous by Gordon’s government of it, and full of agricultural resources, 
must be given to Sir William Harcourt, the late Government was too 
modest to bring travellers and settlers to look on it, and the Unionists 
will have the glory of the construction of the railway that will make 
it possible for the multitude to sing Sir William’s praises as the great 
chancellor, the colossus of the sources of the Nile, who made them 
part of the British Empire! So will history be written! 

In the West there is the Niger Region, which is also being ex- 
plored, its administration organised, and eventually, there is little 
doubt, it also will be absorbed in Imperial administration. 

In these two notable and typical cases, it is doubtful if the charter 
given was of great advantage to the recipients. Were such titles with- 
drawn or cancelled, it would be possible now for the Niger Company, 
as it was possible for the East African concessionists, to constitute 
themselves a limited liability company, and to proceed with their 
work independently of the Home Government. Such an independent 
association could organise administration, subdue the slave-hunting 
Arabs, make roads, and encourage the development of the districts they 
possess or conquer, with or without home official aid. It would be 
against the policy as it would be against the inclination and interests 
of politicians in Britain to equip any force to stop their proceedings. 
The recognition of their work is simply the acknowledgment that 
they are Britons engaged in furthering British interests. The with- 
drawal of a charter would rather injure the political party at home 
that acted thus shabbily, than damage the enterprise undertaken. 
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In the case of East Africa the pioneers were urged by the present 
Government to proceed and go in and subdue the land before 
rival nations did so. Germans and French and Belgians were all 
anxious to get what they saw our people believed to be valuable. 
Our greater resourcefulness and readiness and wealth, and the volun- 
teers we can always get to do this kind of work, made us successful, 
but depleted the funds of the company, who had achieved so great a 
position that their cause became a national one, and forced upon their 
country the necessity of continuing what they had begun. On a 
small scale it was the Indian story over again. Of course if the idea 
of further acquisition of territory and influence be surrendered, and 
if you prefer to let others take what you consider too heavy for your 
powers, the burden of your empire being already too great—if this be 
your sentiment, there is an end of any further effort unless it be to cur- 
tail and even to diminish the area of your rule. But is this a practical 
idea? Whether you wish it or not, these islands are too small for 
the growing numbers bred on them. Outlets must be found, ‘new 
markets’ sought for, and British lads will push their way and explore, 
and gain influence and power, whether you say you are responsible, 
or asseverate that their doings are no concern of yours. 

Necessity thus driving a British Government, is it not best to 
gain influence cheaply? This is done by the charter system. Capital 
other than that of the Treasury is attracted. Government gets half 
the work done for it at no cost. Everyone knows how difficult it is 
to get the Treasury to sanction grants. With a good company you 
postpone the application to the Treasury until the country has recog- 
nised the value of the possession which the Government may later be 
told by the people should belong to Britain rather than to any 
company. Thus it will be on the Niger also. 

In South Africa the chartered people were much aided by two 
great factors—the presence of abundant gold, and the activity of the 
ablest politician of the Cape, Mr. Rhodes, who took the lead in their 
affairs. You might just as well have tried to stop the south wind as 
British expansion under these circumstances. Influence could be 
exerted, a deterrent influence if necessary, on any bad schemes, by 
granting a charter, but a cessation of the action of the forces let loose 
was out of the question. No party could have survived the ‘ plat- 
form.’ of hostility to ‘the scramble for Africa. Why should British 
hands not have a share of the golden shower all Europe was anxious 
to elutch ? Cold water could be thrown upon such fever, but even 
cold water is not always acceptable in South Africa. 

What are the reasons given for the cold-water treatment ? 

‘ Extension of responsibility is dangerous!’ But if the contention 
here made, that the responsibility will be incurred whether a govern- 
ment. in Downing Street like it or not, be correct, is it not better to 
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recognise and guide the responsibility, than to have it all flung on 
you in a heap at a time you may find it full of all sorts of embarrass- 
ments ? 

‘ Civilisation is only another name for gold lust and illegitimate 
conquest and oppression.’ This is an argument that would have left 
all the fairest regions of earth to the greatest savages. Earth was 
full of ‘dark places,’ which have gradually become more endurable to 
her people because the stronger has gone in according to the divine 
ordering of these things and brought the light of knowledge. Will 
it be contended for one moment, save by the criminally ignorant and 
wilful, that the horrors monthly and yearly perpetrated by negro 
tribes in their wars and sacrifices and massacres are not ten times 
more dreadful than anything done, for instance, of late in the feuds 
between Turks and Armenians ? The men who desire to stop the orgies 
of cruelty in Asia Minor cannot be deaf to the miseries of the slave 
gang and human sacrifices of Africa. If you throw into the scale 
against African organisation all the lust of gold, and all the swindling 
and petty scandal trumped up against British and European manage- 
ment in Africa, you will ever find that these kick the beam when 
weighed against the abominations that the abominable ‘go as you 
please’ policy of ‘ no responsibility ’ would condemn youto help by your 
inaction! You may sneer at the missionary who usually begins these 
advances into the savagery of ages. You may harp upon your 
neighbour getting more money than you think he should have in 
comparison with yourself, when he is forcing his way in to trade with 
the natives. You may dislike the work under whatever name you 
give it, of ‘ filibustering,’ ‘land grabbing,’ or what not, but you must 
make up your mind to go along with the work and make the best of 
it, for it is ordered by a stronger will than one occupied with the 
petty scandals and jealousies and cowardice of the press para- 
graphist. ‘The weightier matters of the law’ of nature are obeyed 
in the long run, despite the snarls of the lazy revilers of those who 
act. The miseries of the savage have been none the less because 
there has been no special correspondent to describe them. We know 
now by the help of our soldiers and explorers what they were and are, 
wherever the hand of the European is not strong enough to prevent 
the Arabs or black tyrants making hell upon earth. To those who 
do not care whether cruelties are alleviated or whether they 
continue, the fact of the use to the State of such a mode of inquiry 
into value will appeal. By encouraging a company to spend its 
money, the State not only gets some control over the adventure, but 
is able soon to judge if the work be worth continuing. If the results 
are good, they can be practically made the property of the State, or 
of the State’s colony. If the value be little, the company can be 
left to its own devices, and its work be ignored. 
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The chartering of one of the reforming influences has given us an 
opportunity of seeing that when a wrong has been done to a neigh- 
bouring white man’s state, it can be repaired by the fact that a char- 
ter existed and a mode of supervision provided. This is not the time, 
when an inquiry is being held, to speak of any alleged fault. ‘ Mis- 
takes will occur in the best regulated family.’ That fact gives no 
cause to condemn the institution of the family ! 


LORNE, 





IN PRAISE OF THE BOERS 


THE Transvaal Boers have once more demonstrated that, in their own 
country and fighting under their own conditions, they are probably 
the most dangerous foes in the world to attack by European methods. 
Although plain and ignorant farmers, absolutely unacquainted with 
the most elementary principles of what Europeans call the art of war, 
their extraordinary knowledge of the veldt and veldt life; the 
extreme ease and speed with which they are equipped and mobilised ; 
the skill with which they take advantage of every atom of cover, and 
avail themselves of the natural defences offered by the country in 
which they operate ; and, above all, the excellence of their marksman- 
ship ; all these things combine to render them the finest irregular 
troops in the world. Ever since they have become possessed of first- 
rate modern rifles, the South African Dutch farmers have again and 
again demonstrated their superiority to regular troops fighting under 
the ordinary European methods. In the miserable Transvaal war, at 
Laings Nek, the Ingogo River, and Majuba Hill, these rough farmers 
of the wilderness defeated easily every British force brought against 
them. Dr. Jameson’s men were undoubtedly superior to British 
regular soldiers as a South African fighting force ; there were among 
them a larger percentage of marksmen than would be found among 
a similar number of troops of the line; and they were not un- 
acquainted with veldt life. Many of them were men who had 
fought in the Matabele war. Yet Jameson’s troopers were defeated 
with considerable loss, while the Boers, as in the battles of the Trans- 
vaal war, seem to have been scarcely touched. 

Jameson’s men, no doubt, fought under great disadvantages. 
They had made a hurried forced march ; they and their horses were 
weary and knocked up; they were without food, and their ammuni- 
tion was very limited. The fact that, under these disheartening con- 
ditions, they fought as they did against the Boer sharpshooters shows 
the sterling stuff they were made of. 

But while admiring the desperate bravery exhibited, all thinking 
Englishmen must deplore this ill-conceived, futile, and unnecessary 
raid into a neighbouring state in time of peace. Once more the 
Boers have had the best of the fight; once more they have been 
taught to consider themselves, in their own country, and according to 
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their own methods of fighting, invincible; once more, after fifteen 
years of peace, during which very sensible advances in friendship 
had been made between Boers and British, the old racial hatreds and 
jealousies have been revived. The clock of South African progress 
and unity has, most unhappily, been set back in one short week to 
the troubled period of 1881. All this has happened quite unneces- 
sarily, and Englishmen have again to sit down under the humiliation 
of an exasperating defeat which ought never to have taken place. 
How is it, Englishmen ask themselves, that these rude up-country 
Boers can thus inflict such severe defeats upon first-rate European 
troops? The reasons are not, in reality, very far to seek. Every 
Boer in the republics beyond the Orange River is animated by the 
strongest possible attachment for his country. These republics were 
won from barbarism some fifty years ago, after hard fighting with 
Moselikatse (father of the late Lobengula) and his ferocious Zulu hosts. 
Before the fights in which they defeated Moselikatse and drove him 
beyond the Limpopo, the emigrant Boers, just then quitting Cape 
Colony, had suffered cruel massacres at the hands of these Matabele 
warriors. In Natal, whither some of them first trekked before crossing 
the Orange, 500 of the men, women, and children of these migrating 
farmers had been murdered in a single night and day by the Zulus 
of Dingaan. The emigrant Boers took a terrible revenge upon 
Dingaan for that inhuman massacre. Four hundred of them in 
laager defeated 10,000 of Dingaan’s choicest warriors with the loss of 
3,000 slain. The Blood river in Natal still bears testimony by its 
name to the stream of Zulu blood which upon that Sunday morning 
battle in 1838 mingled with its flow. Is it to be wondered at that, 
after such struggles and such sufferings, the Boers of the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal cling so tightly to their adopted countries, and 
that their determination is to retain their independence at all costs 
and all hazards? English settlers and English statesmen have never, 
I think, fairly gauged the spirit that animates these South African 
Dutch farmers. I am not a Little Englander by any means. I always 
look upon the surrender after Majuba as a fatal mistake, and consider 
that Sir Evelyn Wood with his strong force should have been allowed 
to put matters square. I believe that the future of South Africa lies 
mainly with the British and that some day we shall see a strong confe- 
deracy of South African States and Colonies under British supremacy. 
But let us be fair to the Dutch in South Africa. We never 
have been hitherto. We have to live together. The Dutch never 
will be expelled from the soil. They are the principal pastoralists 
and landowners of the whole country from the Cape to the Limpopo. 
Nowadays you will find, very unfortunately as I think, that the 
average Briton will not settle upon the land. The pastoral and agri- 
cultural South African life is too slow for him. He goes to the gold 
mines, the diamond mines, into the veldt prospecting, or into police 
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and pioneer forces; he will hunt, fight, trade, deal in stocks and 
shares, and run stores, but he will not settle down quietly and farm. 
I speak, of course, of the vast majority. But the Boer, on the con- 
trary, hates towns and town life; he loves the easy, quiet, pastoral 
existence ; he looks very rightly—as he has done these 250 years 
past—upon South Africa as his home; and he plods slowly here and 
there over the vast land, takes up new ground and settles down as 
pastoralist, farmer, and grower of tobacco and fruit. The consequence 
is that the Boer everywhere, from the Cape to the Zambesi, has ac- 
quired and is acquiring that grip upon the soil which, undoubtedly, 
he will always continue to maintain. He acquires with it a vote and 
political power, which he has learnt how to use, and, cry out as igno- 
rant people may against the Boers, he is a strong and stubborn factor 
which will always have to be reckoned with in South African politics. 

British Bechuanaland, which until the lst of December last had 
been for ten years an Imperial Crown Colony, is a very good instance 
of what I have been trying to explain. There the English have not 
settled down, as they were expected to do, to farm the country. 
There are a few English pastoralists, but not many. But the Dutch 
farmers, on the contrary, have been steadily trekking into the colony 
from the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and continue to come ; 
they take up farms under the British Government, pay their quit- 
rent and taxes, go quietly about their business, and live as peaceable 
and orderly citizens under a direct Imperial control. These farmers 
mingle quietly with the British in the colony, and are slowly ac- 
quiring modern British habits and a little British culture. 

It has, unhappily, always been the case that very few Englishmen 
have taken the trouble to understand the South African Dutchman. 
Because he speaks in a guttural tongue, because he dresses in rough 
clothes ; because he is shaggy, uncouth, and somewhat dirty, the 
average Englishman, even in South Africa, passes him in a disdainful 
ignorance, laughs scornfully at his somewhat outlandish neighbour, 
never takes the trouble to acquire his language or find out anything 
about him. Yet this Dutchman of the Cape is, after all, very nearly 
allied in blood to ourselves. He comes, as Mr. Theal, the Cape his- 
torian, tells us, from ‘that sturdy Nether-Teuton stock,’ from which 
we ourselves largely spring. He is, once you get past that strong 
barrier of reserve and suspicion, behind which he shelters himself, 
just as good a man, just as honest, brave, and kindly, as we are our- 
selves. He is more ignorant, it is true, and has not acquired the 
polish gained by contact with the outer world; but the Cape Dutch- 
man possesses just as strong and sterling a character as the Anglo- 
Saxon. As it is, the average Boer knows that the average Englishman 
laughs at him and despises his uncouth ways; he resents it ac- 
cordingly, and continues to isolate himself among his own kith and 
kin in remote farm places. 
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From the way people talk and write—some English papers, 
which ought to know better, publish the most shameful libels on these 
Boers—one might imagine that the South African Dutch were a race of 
bloodthirsty monsters, ready at a moment’s notice to cut an English- 
man’s throat. The kindness displayed to the wounded and captured 
Englishmen after the fight at Krugersdorp is a very plain refutation 
of this theory, but I will cite a strong English witness on the Boers’ 
behalf. Mr. F. C. Selous is well known all over South Africa, as a 
man of the most transparent honesty and reliability. What does he 
say of the Transvaal Dutch? He has lived more than twenty years 
in their country, speaks their language, has hunted and lived with 
them in the veldt, and is familiar with them in their homes. On 
page 6 of his last book, Travel and Adventure in South-east Africa, 
he says of the Boers :— 

Wherever their confidence has not been abused—I say it without fear of con- 
tradiction—no people in the world can be more genuinely kind and hospitable to 
strangers than the South African Dutch, whether in the Transvaal, the Free State, 
or the Cape Colony; and, besides hospitality, they possess in such an eminent 
degree so many of the qualities that Englishmen profess to admire, that, with a 
better knowledge of one another, the two races would, I feel sure, soon shake off 
their mutual prejudices and agree to work together for the common good and 
advancement of the best interests of South Africa. So many writers on South 
Africa have written disparagingly of the Dutch, without any real knowledge of 
the people themselves, their history, or their language, that I feel that I, who, 
during the twenty years which I have spent in that country, have been intimately 
acquainted with many Boer families, have a right to say something on the subject. 


From a not inconsiderable knowledge of the Boers, I entirely agree 
with my friend Mr. Selous’s estimate ; I only wish his sentiments were 
more common among Englishmen in South Africa. We should then 
in no long time attain that real union and blending of the two races 
which must some day inevitably come to pass. The Boers, it is to 
be remembered, have been often shamefully swindled and robbed by 
that floating scum of rascality of which South Africa possesses its full 
share. As Mr. Selous remarks, their simple kindness and hospitality 
have often been disgracefully abused. ‘It was no uncommon thing,’ 
he tells us, ‘for a Boer to wake up in the morning and to find that 
the stranger whom he had received as an honoured guest, and who 
had eaten his bread and salt, had arisen in the night, and, without 
wishing him goodbye, had gone off with the best horse in his stable. 
Such an experience would be enough to sour the nature of a rude but 
kindly Boer, and prejudice him against all “ uitlanders” for ever.’ 

But I will call yet another witness on behalf of these much abused 
people. Mr. J.G. Millais, author of that most charming book recently 
published, A Breath from the Veldt, has a great deal to say in favour 
of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Dutch. He went out for the 
first time to South Africa in 1893, utterly unprejudiced, one way or 
the other. He fell in with a family of wandering Transvaal Boer 
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hunters on his way to South-east Mashonaland. He lived with these 
people on terms of the greatest intimacy for more than six months 
in the wilderness ; he acquired their language, overcame their reserve 
and prejudice, and he has little but good to say of them. The 
head of this family, Roelof van Staden, Mr. Millais describes as a 
man of a truly admirable character, ‘ one of Nature’s real gentlefolk.’ 

Having said thus much in favour of the Boers—they have far too 
few friends in this country—let us consider them as marksmen and 
fighting men. In the earlier encounters between British and Dutch 
at the Cape, the British invariably had the victory. In 1795 and 
1806 at the battles of Muizenburg and Blaauwberg, on each of the 
occasions when the British forces took possession of the Cape, our 
troops had easily the best of it. It can hardly be said, however, that 
the back country farmers had much to do with these affairs. The 
battle of Blaauwberg, thanks to which the English became finally 
masters of the Cape, was a very hot affair. The Dutch fought bravely 
and lost 700 men dead and wounded. The British, under General 
Sir David Baird, suffered to the extent of 212 dead, wounded, and 
missing. Between 1806 and 1848 there were various small risings 
and insurrections in the eastern part of Cape Colony, in which, how- 
ever, the Dutch were invariably ‘worsted. When we remember 
President Kruger’s clemency to Dr. Jameson and his followers after the 
recent raid, we can scarcely plume ourselves on our own deeds in 
similar emergencies. In 1815 a small rising among the Boers of the 
Eastern Province was punished with extreme severity. Hendrik 
Prinsloo, Stephanus Botman, Cornelis Faber, Theunis de Klerk, 
Abraham Botman, and J. Kruger, were all sentenced to death as 
ringleaders. Of these, Kruger, no doubt a distant connexion of the 
present Transvaal President, escaped with transportation for life. 
The remaining five were ignominiously hanged in presence of a great 
concourse of friends and relatives. The gallows broke down under 
the weight of these unfortunates—they were all turned off together 
—and a long delay occurred. There was a terrible scene, which one 
shudders to think of even now. The poor half-hanged men, as they 
slowly recovered, crawled to the feet of the commanding officer, and 
begged for mercy. Their prayers were aided by the bitter cries and 
tears of the multitude standing around. But there was no mercy 
for them. Just before sunset these unhappy Boers were hanged 
again, this time effectually enough. The neck between the hills, 
where this scene took place, is still well known in Cape Colony as 
‘Slaghters Nek’ (slaughter neck) ; and one of the bitterest grudges 
that the Boers still cherish against the British is due to the undying 
memory of that dreadful day. 

In 1848 the first really serious encounter between British and 
Boers since the year 1806 took place, when General Sir Harry Smith 
met and defeated the emigrant farmers of the Great Trek at Boom- 
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plaats, just beyond the Orange River. The Dutch farmers had posted 
themselves according to their custom in a very strong position among 
some low hills. The numbers were pretty even, each side putting 
into the field some 600 men. *The Boers, well sheltered among 
boulders and rocks, fought extremely well ; but, thanks to the aid of 
some field pieces and determined charges of the regular troops and 
Cape Mounted Rifles, they were dislodged and driven from one posi- 
tion to another. They finally fled and dispersed. In those days, of 
course, both sides used the old-fashioned smooth bores, weapons of 
small execution compared with those of the present day. The 
Dutch farmers, however, even with these short-range guns, inflicted 
a loss on the British side of fifty killed and wounded, and were not 
greatly punished themselves, losing only some ten dead and a few 
wounded. The fight is described as exceedingly hot. Sir Harry 
Smith, an old Peninsular and Waterloo veteran, had his horse wounded 
and his own foot grazed, and I have been informed that his language 
on the occasion was worthy of the best traditions of our men in 
Flanders. Only some 400 British troops were actually under fire, so 
that their loss of 50 killed and wounded must be regarded as pro- 
portionately a very heavy one. 

Between the affair of Boomplaats in 1848 and the battle of Laings 
Nek in 1881, the Boers, good as had been their practice with the old 
smoothbore muskets—‘ Brown Bess,’ as we British usually called the 
weapon—became very much more dangerous marksmen. The shoot- 
ing of heavy game had always been with them not only a passion 
but a matter of business. From the early days of their settlement 
at the Cape—the first Dutch settlers landed in 1652—the destruction 
of the wild animal life with which the country teemed was an abso- 
lute necessity on the part of the farmers pushing their way inland. 
The natural consequence was that with every Dutch farmer the gun 
formed, and has always formed, a part and parcel of his every-day 
existence. It was his constant companion. With it he cleared his 
ground of superabundant animal life, destroyed lions and other 
dangerous beasts, shot elephants for their ivory, procured his daily 
food, made war upon his foes, and defended his homestead. Even with 
the immense and unwieldy long flintlock ‘roers’ of the last century 
the Boers were no mean performers. With these clumsy pieces, 
although as often as not they steadied their shots by using their 
ramrods as rests, they slew vast numbers of elephants and thinned 
the old Cape Colony of ivory. 

When first-rate breechloading sporting rifles came into vogue, 
from twenty to thirty years since, the Boers quickly realised their 
importance and became possessed of them. By this time they were 
spread as hunters and pastoralists far up into the interior of South 
Africa. The elephant-hunters penetrated to the most distant regions 
in search of ivory, with the result that elephants are now approaching 
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absolute extinction south of the Zambesi. The farmers of the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal were also professional skin-hunters, and shot 
down the enormous herds of antelopes, zebras, and quaggas which 
thronged the plains, for the sake of the hides, which they packed and 
sent down country by thousands of wagon-loads annually. 

As soon as the Boer lad could handle a gun his father would give 
him a cartridge or two, or alittle powder and ball, and tell him to go 
out and geta buck. Ammunition cost money, and that boy no more 
dare loose off his rifle at random, as an English lad would, than he 
would think of flying. The consequence was that from the time he 
could carry a gun the young Dutchman quickly learned to become a 
careful and an accurate shot, as well as an accomplished stalker. He 
learned, as his forefathers had done, almost by instinct, to measure 
distances with the eye, and to be able to drop his bullet into the 
middle of a line of game running away from him. He could be 
trusted to lay low the fattest ram ina ‘ klompje’ (bunch) of springbok 
far out upon the plain. The heated atmosphere of the parched African 
veldt, which so bothers the ‘uitlander’ on his first arrival in the 
country, was perfectly familiar to him, and he knew exactly when and 
how to allow for it. As he grew older he became usually a first-rate 
sporting shot, and could reckon absolutely on bringing in a head or 
two of game every time he went out. Many ofthese young farmers 
went periodically into the distant hunting veldt and shot heavier game 
than the paternal Transvaal farm afforded. They slew giraffe and buf- 
falo, sable and roan antelope, elephants when they could get among 
them, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, lions, and many kinds of the larger 
antelopes. The skins of all these animals brought in a little money ; 
the meat was salted and sun-dried into ‘biltong.’ Is it to be won- 
dered at that these men, with such a training, should have proved 
themselves, as they have done during the last fifteen years, such 
formidable opponents to English troops ? 

Glance at the commissariat of these most excellent irregular 
troopers ; see with what speed and alacrity they are collected. There 
isa threatening of war. Telegrams go forth from Pretoria. Mounted 
men in various districts gallop hot-spur from homestead to homestead 
with the call to arms. The Boer sends his Kaffir boy into the veldt hard 
by for his horse, takes down his rifle, fastens a big bandolier stuck full 
of Martini-Henry or Westley-Richards cartridges round his waist, 
and another across his shoulders, fills one saddle-bag with sun-dried 
flesh (biltong), another with Boer meal, tobacco, and coffee ; ties up a 
blanket to his saddle-bow and a kettle and water-bottle to the ‘dees’ 
on either side of his saddle. In fifteen minutes the man is equipped 
for war. He buckles on his rusty spurs, bids a tearful farewell to his 
vrouw and numerous kinders—for the Boer is an intensely family 
man—and with his pipe in his mouth rides off on his rough but 
hardy nag for the rendezvous. In twenty-four hours two or three 
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thousand of such men are assembled together under arms, waiting 
the word from their grim and determined-looking Commandant- 
General, Piet Joubert, the man with the long grizzled beard, the frame 
of a sturdy oak and the small, keen, piercing, black eyes. Piet Joubert is 
himself a first-rate rifle shot, and has not only killed many a hundred 
head of heavy game, but has seen many a day of battle with blacks, 
British, and even with his own flesh and blood in civil wars. Why, 
even old Oom Paul Kruger himself, whom, to see nowadays in his 
suit of shiny, sanctimonious black cloth and top hat, sitting on his 
own stoep at Pretoria, you could scarcely, by any stretch of imagination, 
believe ever to have been a man of action, is a notable old man of 
war, and has been a mighty hunter. In his boyish days Oom Paul 
helped to fight and destroy the fierce Matabele. Later on he hunted 
and slew in vast numbers all the great game of that then virgin country 
the Transvaal. Still later, he became Commandant-General of the 
Republic, a man noted for swift marches and hard fighting. He 
warred against rebellious or recalcitrant tribes, put down with a 
heavy hand civil wars among his own folk, and finally rose to his 
present position. They are deceptive men these Boers, if you judge 
them merely by their outward appearance ! 

From Boomplaats, in 1848, to the last fight at Krugersdorp, the 
Transvaal Dutch have carefully availed themselves of the strongest 
positions they could select in meeting the English. Under such 
conditions they have repeatedly proved themselves the most dan- 
gerous antagonists we are ever likely to meet in the field. But, it is 
to be remembered, there has been one exception to this method of 
fighting, and that a very remarkable one. At Majuba Hill less than 
140 Boers stormed a mountain held by a strong British force of 718 
men, and took it with the loss to the English of their general and 83 
officers and men killed, 131 wounded, and 57 prisoners. The Boers 
themselves lost probably not more than thirty killed and wounded. 
They attribute this astonishing victory to the help of God and the 
righteousness of their cause. The enthusiasm of their earlier vic- 
tories, combined with their stubborn determination and excellent 
shooting, doubtless won them the battle; none the less, the feat of 
arms was a sufficiently extraordinary one. 

Many Englishmen in South Africa had hoped and believed that 
there was to be no more fighting between British and Boers. The 
rash and ill-conceived yet not inglorious affair at Krugersdorp has 
upset all calculations and revived old antipathies and hatreds. If, 
unhappily, it should be destined that we are ever to face the Boers 
again in the field, it is to be hoped that we shall take a leaf from their 
rough book of warfare and fight them in their own fashion. It is 
mere madness to attack the finest rifle shots in the world, all desperate 
and determined men, strongly entrenched among hills and koppies, and 
occupying unassailable positions. There are plenty of good veldt men 
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of English blood in South Africa, well used to rifle shooting, who, fight- 
ing the Dutch farmers according to their own methods, would render a 
good account of them. These are the forces with which to meet the 
South African farmers. The fighting force of the Transvaal Boers, all 
told, including burghers between sixteen and sixty years of age, cannot 
be more than 20,000 or 22,000 men. This force could, in the very 
nature of things, never be expected to be mustered at one time. It 
may be said that the great majority of Transvaal Dutchmen of the 
present day above the age of thirty or thirty-five years are first-rate 
rifle shots, who have gained their experience in the pursuit of game— 
the best of all schools for sharpshooters. But game rapidly grows 
scarcer. In many parts of the Transvaal there is little practice now, 
except at targets. The rising generation of Boers can never hope to 
emulate the feats of their fathers and grandfathers. Some of them 
seldom touch a rifle. In another twenty years the strength of these 
people as a nation of marksmen will have passed away. 


H. A. Brypen. 


Vor. XXXIX—No. 229 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF BRITISH GUIANA 


AmonG the marked characteristics of the British daily press, one 
ranks as a specialty. 

Should any remarkable event occur when Parliament is not 
sitting, a cloud of correspondence fills the columns of our newspapers, 
and, it may be added, usually obscures the subject treated. 

In most cases the letters printed would, were there question of a 
‘ pass’ examination in such subject, ensure the writers’ failure ; in 
others, the taint of encyclopedias and text-books is obtrusive. But 
whether frankly ignorant, or mere echoes of something, often in- 
accurate, already asserted, the more intricate and involved the 
subject, the less known or admitted the facts, the more ‘ cocksure’ 
are these ‘ occasional correspondents.’ 

For them this disputed boundary question between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, with the side-issues raised by President Cleveland’s 
Message, has provided the opportunity of a lifetime. 

All have had a chance of starting fair from the point of total 
ignorance ; even those who, two months ago, fancied that Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice were three West Indian Islands, are not far 
behind the most eminent publicists. 

We have had in every shape the history of Guiana—as Dutch, 
as British—from one point of view: the British; what the Monroe 
doctrine was, is, and should be, from the same elevation; the 
sanctity of the Schombergk line, the cruelty of our ‘kin beyond 
sea’ in forcing (?) a war on us; our own high purposes, good faith, 
and admirable patience; every conceivable form of language in 
which a few facts and a flood of fiction can be expanded to cover, 
with the crude fancies of idle people, the spare sheets of a news- 
paper. 

There is in this affair strong resemblance to the bursting of'a 
sea-dam. 

First, the warning given—it appeared in a letter signed ‘ Arawak’ 
in the Daily Chronicle of the 5th of December. Next, another 
and more authoritative intimation that other interests were involved ; 
then the rush of many waters—seas of drivel—and now slack 
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tide, with the unpleasant consideration that there is much to 
repair. 

Continuing the metaphor, the first thing to be done is to throw 
something solid—hard facts—into the breach ; and this is my self- 


appointed task. 

The first of these facts is, that England has steadily refused to 
submit this boundary dispute to veal arbitration. 

That which she would have agreed on amounted practically to 
official recognition of her right to all she wanted at the moment—a 
variable quantity—with as much, in addition, as an arbitration might 
award her. 

After that comes another and equally important fact, namely, 
that England, not Venezuela nor the United States, has created the 
present critical situation. This has been done by our sending to 
Venezuela an ultimatum claiming 12,000/. and an apology for the 
arrest in, and deportation from, the disputed territory of two British 
Guiana police officers, Messrs. Barnes and Cox. 

Here it may not be amiss to mention that some years ago a 
similar ‘ outrage’ took place, Mr. McTurk, an able, energetic British 
Guiana police magistrate, having been similarly treated, without 
aught beyond protest on the part of England. 

As filling-in, behind these factscome others not, perhaps, so entirely 
unquestionable, though daily gaining strength and credence. 

Among them may be noted that history is a manufactured 
article: that ‘made abroad’ being possibly no more, if no less, 
sophisticated than our own ; that it is rather absurd to expect the 
United States to accept as conclusive our reading and interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine and decision as to its applicability; that 
the Daily Chrorvicle’s researches have shown, as those who had 
studied the subject knew, that the famous Schombergk line was as 
unsubstantial as that defined in Euclid. 

As a territorial delimitation it had no parts, no definite assertion 
by the one side nor acceptance by the other. 

As Ihave shown, neither our ‘ kin beyond sea’ nor the Venezuelans, 
who, being neither ‘kin’ nor ‘men and brothers,’ apparently do not 
count for anything, are ‘forcing war on us.’ Lowell’s caustic 
‘What’s good’s all English; all that isn’t ain’t,’ gives an outsider’s 
estimate of our self-righteousness. Sentiment, under the circum- 
stances, is not merely out of place, it is simply nauseous; and the 
opinion of American citizens who elect to live out of their own 
country is of small value. 

The most dangerous factor in this affair—that which, if not dealt 
with promptly, effectively, and trenchantly, must force Great Britain 
into fratricidal war with the United States on the most untenable 
grounds and most unfavourable of battlefields—is the assertion that 
England’s honour is involved in this miserable, needless, silly dispute. 
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We are told that this disputed territory is ‘an integral part of’ 
our colony of British Guiana’ ; that it is ‘English by occupation and 
settlement’ ; that ‘England must defend her colonists,’ ‘ must protect 
her planters.’ And while one authority asserts that to lose it would 
‘cut the colony in half,’ another calls it ‘the most valuable part,’ 
and a third states that ‘every year adds to the value of the settle- 
ment that is taking place.’ 

These are but a few out of many such pronouncements, and, if facts, 
should, coéite que cotite, have much weight. But are they facts ? 

I have not the slightest hesitation in maintaining that they are 
not: that there is not even a semblance of fact in any one of them. 

Putting aside for a moment what the Dutch did or did not— 
about which there could be endless inconclusive argument—and con- 
fining our attention to our own proceedings in respect to this dis- 
puted territory, we are found in 1840 sending the brothers 
Schombergk to devise and mark out what they imagined should be 
the boundaries of British Guiana, without any reference to the views 
of either Venezuela or Brazil. 

It is instructive here to note that, in respect to the third section 
of the boundary—that separating British from Dutch Guiana—the 
delimitation is so strict that the entire bed and stream of the Corantyn 
River from bank to bank belong to Holland, from which permission 
must be sought and had before any British subject can legally erect 
a ‘ stelling,’ or river landing-place, out from his own land. 

In 1841 the Venezuelans protested against the Schombergks’ 
boundary and marks, drawing from Lord Aberdeen the admission 
that the latter were set up ‘not, as the Venezuelan Government 
appears to apprehend, as indications of dominion and empire on the 
part of Great Britain.’ He also denied that the British had occupied 
Point Barima. 

In 1842 the Schombergks’ landmarks were removed by the 
British Government and their line became a nullity. 

Ten years later (1850) a provisional boundary, now known as 
the ‘ Aberdeen line,’ was settled by mutual concession, and by conven- 
tion it was stipulated that neither Great Britain nor Venezuela should 
encroach beyond it. 

This Aberdeen line, starting from the sea near the left bank of the 
mouth of the Pomerun River, ran inland almost straight towards 
Acarabisi, short of which it struck the Schombergk, which it thence 
followed. 

This line gave to Great Britain the watersheds of the Essequibo, 
Mazaruni, and Lower Cuyuni, with those of the Rupunini and 
Pomerun ; to Venezuela, the watersheds of the Barima, Barama, 
Waini, and Amicura rivers, and that of the Upper Cuyuni, but not 
beyond what Schombergk had laid down. 

Apparently it was a very fair compromise, and would most pro- 
bably be adopted and decided on by any species of arbitration. 
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All through this controversy the unexpected crops up ; and here, 
in 1865, fifteen years after the Aberdeen convention, we find the 
British Government declining to guarantee from Venezuelan terri- 
torial claims a supposed mine belonging to the British Guiana Gold 
Company, Limited, situated on the right bank of the Cuyuni River, 
about forty miles from Bartoke Grove, and consequently far within the 
Aberdeen line. 

Its site, near Suwaraina Island, was indicated (it is not on the 
riverside) to me as I was paddled past it. There in the dense forest 
lies much costly machinery, mouldering away unseen by man, the 
itrue cause, however, not being denial of a guarantee, but that the ore 

was far too poor for profitable ; working. 

This, as I will tell later, is the common fault of all British Guiana 
gold mines. 

But it will be said this place, no matter to whom it belonged 
rightfully (if there were any rights in question), is at least more or 
less like the rest of this colony—crowded along sea and lower river 
shores with plantations and provision grounds, having up its rivers 
what, for want of a better word, one must term settlers. It has its 
towns and villages ; a population—those planters whom it would be 
shame to desert; its colonists—evidences that British capital has 
been invested and is endangered. 

On all this I can speak, not only as one who has been, under 
specially favourable conditions, in the disputed territory, but as pro- 
ducing incontestable evidence. 

To this latter I cede the first place. 

Among the handbooks of countries published in connection with 
the Chicago Exposition was one of British Guiana, admirably drawn 
up for the Colonial Government by Mr. Rodway, curator of the George- 
‘town Museum. 

Under the heading of ‘ Inhabitants’ appears a return of the popu- 
lation, taken from the census of 1891—the latest. It is instructive, 
and destructive of many myths circulated with more of assiduity than 
of honesty. 


Whites of all kinds, every country in Europe being represented 4,558 
Chinese . ‘ : : : ; ‘ ‘ . 38,483 
Portuguese from Madeira ; ' ‘ : ; : . 12,166 
Negroes . . . ° ° ‘ ° . 115,588 
Imported Indian coolie labourers ; : ; ‘ ° - 105,465 
Indians (estimated) . ; ‘ ° ‘ . 7,463 
Race not stated (probably ove estimated) : ‘ : . 29,376 


Total . ‘ . 288,828 


If of the whites it be assumed 3,000 are British subjects—which is 
probably an overestimate—and the balance, 1,558, given to other 
nationalities, the Portuguese outnumber them by over three to one, 
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the negroes by nearly thirty to one, the coolies by almost as much, 
the unclassed by nine to one. Only with the Indians and Chinese 
can the white English people at all compare in numbers. 

Coolies are imported, indentured as labourers on the plantations 
for five years, at the end of which period they are entitled to, and, 
save in very few cases, take a free passage back to India, bringing 
with them, Mr. Rodway estimates, 300 dollars—equal to over 60/. per 
man. 

Though British subjects, they do not in any sense belong to 
British Guiana. The negroes do; but, if we are going to fight 
Northern and Southern America on their behalf, they and we should 
know it. 

The Chinese here, as everywhere, only make their pile and go, 
alive or dead, home. 

The number of Indians is, of course, only estimated. It is daily 
decreasing in this colony by emigration to Venezuela and Brazil, owing 
to the Indian’s well-founded fear and hatred of the negroes employed 
by gold-washers, prospectors, &e., as labourers. 

I have met all through the forest deserted villages, from which 
the gentle inhabitants had been driven by our ‘ men and brothers,’ 
who rob, insult, and ill-treat the Indians with perfect impunity. Of 
the balance, if not more or less ‘ men in buckram,’ they are ‘ Bovian- 
ders,’ half-castes, Indians in all but name, with, no doubt, a fair share 
of Venezuelans counted in to keep up the delusion. 

In apportioning this population Mr. Rodway gives— 





Demerara ° ° ° ° . 173,898 
Essequibo . ; . . . 53,234 
Berbice . ° ° ° ° - 51,176 





None to the trans-Essequibo region, the debatable land, whether as 
North-West District or under any other fancy name. 

He is right, for, save Indians and Bovianders, who do not count as 
British, there is no resident population. 

The convicts at the penal settlement on the Mazaruni, the 
officials, their families and servants, cannot be so considered. Nor 
can the gold-washers and prospectors, nor the negroes they employ 
as workmen, whose term of service never exceeds four months, at the 
end of which all return to Georgetown. 

In the entire ambit of this dreary portion of the earth’s surface 
there are no cities, no towns, not even quasi-permanent villages, save 
Morawhanna, a small place, peopled mostly with officials, standing 
on the Barima where that river by the Mora passage finds its way to 
the sea. 

Literally it stands on the Barima, being below sea and flood levels, 
the erection of houses being only made possible by an encircling 
embankment. It is a new place and, I presume, a strategic post. 
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There are not even provision grounds, save round the Government 
agent’s residence; and those who cannot, like Demerara negroes, 
support life on stinking stockfish, rancid pork, and foul rice, all 
boiled together, must live on preserved provisions. 

Other names of presumably inhabited places are either those of 
Indian villages which are shifted when the fertility of the provision 
ground is exhausted, or of police stations, or are simply cartographical 
freaks. 

I can myself attest to some. For example, the names of Warina, 
Koriabo, and Simnita, are given as standing on the banks of the 
Barima above Morawhanna. 

Koriabo is a police station, nothing more. I slept there both 
going up and coming down the Barima in 1893. I could not have 
failed to notice Warina and Simnita ; in fact, as I went up with Mr. 
Barnes, the police officer captured at Yurnan by the Venezuelans, a 
most intelligent and experienced official, I must have been told of 
anything so wondrous on that deserted stream; but I was not. 

The best, the only fairly desirable spot on this ‘ bone of contention ’ 
is occupied by the colonial penal settlement, where (not, however, as 
a détenu, but as a guest at the Government house) I spent this time 
three years ago. There, a little below the junction of the Cuyuni with 
the Mazaruni, and above where their united floods fall into the 
Essequibo, the shores are of good elevation, the river flows broad 
and deep. On one or the other side should stand a sanatorium for 
British Guiana. It needs one. 

The Dutch appreciated the situation ; they fixed their first seat of 
government on the islet of ‘ Kykoveral,’ at the mouth of the Cuyuni. 

There, and at Fort Island, in the Essequibo, may still be seen the 
ruins of their buildings of brick, brought from Holland. This fact 
is somewhat strange, for on the mainland almost beside Kykoveral is 
an excellent quarry of fine stone, so close to the water’s edge that it 
could not escape notice. 

Common-sense, to which Mr, Gladstone appeals, seems to point 
out that some cogent reason must have prevented the use of durable 
material lying thus close at hand. 

From the Essequibo north-westward the land, nowhere high save 
in the far interior, seems to sink gradually, until at the Orinoco it 
ends in sandbanks. 

All along the low shores rises the Courida bush, which, ceasing on 
the Demerara (in comparison with the others a pleasant stream with 
inhabited banks) a short distance up on them, far from the sea, 
shuts off access to their margins of ‘ pegass’ (peat) and mud. Their 
waters——indeed, that of the sea itself—recall memories of the Thames 
before main-drainage was thought of. 

The very timber of this coveted place is inferior, and the soil, when 
bared of forest, shows thin, poor, and hopeless for cultivation. It is 
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truly a land of desolation, wanting even in animal life: the climate 
is by far the worst of this ‘white man’s grave.’ 

Even still the recollections of my return at night to Morawhanna, 
surrounded by tilt boats, each with its sad freight of sick workmen 
from the ‘ placer’ workings, haunt me. Sleeping on the ground, or 
even near it, means certainty of fever, often fatal, always recurrent ; 
so, to a lesser extent, does the want of some covering above the 
hammock. Exhalations from the soil and dews are both noxious. 
Negroes and Indians need, and take, the same precautions as white 
men. 

Even in Georgetown evening strolls are unthought of, and the 
sea-wall, the only promenade, is deserted. Mr. Thurn, in his 
Indians of Guiana, has dealt so exhaustively and enthusiastically 
with the aboriginal element that little is left to tell, save the strange 
fact. that—if one can imagine such a thing—they seem to reproduce 
to-day a pre-palzolithic people. 

Were the sections of gas-piping, provided with percussion locks 
and mounted on rude stocks, which do duty as ‘ buck guns’ (acquired 
more for ornament than use), and scraps of iron with which some of 
their arrows are tipped, eliminated, all trace of these Indians would 
be lost ina century. All their own implements are made of wood. 
The cassava root, their principal food, is prepared for use by scrap- 
ing it on a bit of timber into which sharp pebbles have been in- 
serted; their arrows are simply pointed, and then hardened by 
fire. With these, fitted to weak bows, they shoot fish, the few small 
animals found in the forests, and occasionally birds, monkeys, tapirs, 
eapybaras, &c. Their most prized possessions are blow-pipes with 
their poisoned darts and mongrel curs; their only dissipation, a 
carouse on ‘ piwarrie,’ an intoxicating drink no stronger than harsh 
cider, tasting like scented soapsuds, and prepared from chewed 
cassava. Communism to its fullest extent prevails, and their wants 
are few: a breech clout for the men, a fringe for the women ; food, 
hammocks, and a hut composed of four posts, topped with purlins 
and rafters, with a stretch of troolie palm-leaves. Though dwarfs, 
they are well made and sturdy, capital boatmen, and splendid 
swimmers. Women do all the real work. 

From ‘placers,’ gold washings, by ‘Tom’ or sluice, all the gold 
got in British Guiana is produced. 

When I was there the ‘ Barnard Syndicate,’ on the Puruni, paid 
its fortunate first shareholders 1-dollar to 2-dollar per month 
dividends on their 3-dollar shares. Now the Demerara Daily 
Chronicle tells me that its ‘find’ is exhausted. 

Its brother ‘ Bonanza,’ Omai, on the Essequibo, did not take the 
public into its confidence, but was credited with conferring fortunes. 
Now I miss its name from the Government gold returns, so assume 
it, too, has ‘ petered out.’ 
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Barnard is from the United States, the owners of Omai, Jacob, 
Rosa, and Carreina, are, the first French, the others Portuguese. 

The story of quartz-mining is even less cheerful than this. I 
have already referred to the British Guiana Gold Company, 
founded in 1865, so need only mention that it came to an end last 
year, presenting its shareholders with 10 cents per share as a 
souvenir. 

The Kanimaforo Gold Company (Demerara), started in 1893 
with machinery, stamps, and hopes, closed its short existence at the 
same time from the same complaint—lack of payable gold in the quartz 
—but more disastrously. Its end was in official liquidation, with 
debts and no assets. 

On the maps I find Appoparo, near the Demerara River, named 
asa gold mine. It may be so, but has never yet reached the point 
of having shareholders’ money spent on it. 

Barima, also started in 1893, has ‘gone one better’—has 
expended all its capital, and more or less of the produce of debentures, 
without even bringing its machinery to the mine. 

It is rather amusing to note that the latest ‘extreme limit’ of 
the modest British claims includes not only the old, important 
Venezuelan towns of Guacipati and Nueva Providencia, but the 
Caratal gold mines. Was this the dream of some company- 
promoter? What roseate visions he must have had of ‘ Caratal 
Great Consols,’ ‘The El] Callao Gold Company,’ the ‘ Yurnan,’ &e. 
It was magnificent, and beyond doubt it was war. 

Already I have far exceeded the limits to which I feel confined by 
my own incompetence to do justice to my subject, so must rush to a 
conclusion. To me Guiana seems a land of delusions, of absurd 
expectations, of misfortune. 

Sir Walter Raleigh led the way with his illogical deductions from 
the tale of El Dorado—that mythical potentate who, once a year, 
covered with gold-dust, bathed coram publico. 

Man—even savage man—does not on state occasions deck his 
rulers with the commonest product of his country. It is difficult to 
conceive why aught should be expected from Guiana, save on some 
fanciful theory of providential compensation. 

It has been unfortunate in everything. No sooner had the 
planters of the settled districts replaced, at a vast outlay, the old 
system by most perfect machinery for treating sugar-cane, than 
beet ousted it, as iron has ousted greenheart timber. 

Its woods, of greater specific gravity than water, cannot be rafted, 
and form ‘tacoubas,’ or fixed snags, in the rivers. 

Tropical productions succeed far better elsewhere, and imported 
<oolie labour (the negroes will not work) overstrains profit and the 
resources of the colony, which are fast failing. 

There will not be war, for enough sane men exist in England to 
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stop it; but were it to come to pass, no aid whatever could be ex- 
pected from the colony itself. 

The few British whites have point-blank refused to serve in a 
local militia, and declared openly that, were service made compulsory, 
they would elect to suffer imprisonment and leave the colony. The 
Portuguese and other foreigners could not well be forced into the 
ranks nor could the coolies; and the unwarlike Demerara negroes 
would fly—small blame to them—from a few Venezuelan braves, 
accustomed in their many revolutions to partisan warfare. 

British soldiers would die like rotten sheep; they did so in their 
comfortable, well-situated barracks at Georgetown, without the priva- 
tions and exposure of a campaign in the malarious forests. 

Little aid could be given by our fleet, for no large vessels can pass 
into the black, shallow water that extends for eight miles out from 
the shores of British Guiana. 


In short, the cause is bad, the ‘ bone of contention’ worse, the 
climate worst of all. 


Francis CoMyN 
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OUR INVASION SCARES AND PANICS 


NoTHING in our past history appears to me more astonishing than 
the unreasonable fear of invasion from France, which has so frequently 
been manifested in this country, more especially when it is considered 
that such fear does not appear to afflict continental countries whose 
boundaries are only an imaginary line easily stepped over ; whereas we 
are separated by a ‘silver streak’ of sea, nowhere less than twenty- 
one miles from our nearest neighbour. The explanation probably is, 
that continental nations have confidence in their well-ordered, organised 
armies, and careful preparation to defend them against invasion, 
while it is many years since the British nation has felt an equal 
confidence in its armed forces, more especially the navy. We are 
not even now satisfied with the quantity of the latter, although we have 
a right to be so with regard to its quality, for, speaking with fifty-one 
years’ connection with the active naval service, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the rising generation is the finest I have known in that 
time, and I believe it is the best we have ever had. The country has 
at length been awakened to the fact—long forgotten—that this is a 
great commercial and maritime Power, depending on its navy alone 
to keep off invasion, and to protect its imports of food and raw 
material, and exports of manufactured goods, coal, &., ‘ without 
which’ (commerce), to use the words of the late Lord Carnarvon, ‘ we 
should become a pauperised, discontented, over-populated island in 
the North Sea.’ These are duties which no amount of military force or 
any number of littoral forts could perform. To this awakening several 
naval and military writers, whose names are too well known to 
enumerate, have powerfully contributed—supplemented by Captain 
Mahan’s admirable work. An eminent statesman wrote to me, ‘I 
presume you have read The Injluence of Sea Power on History ; it 
is wonderfully interesting, and has had a distinct influence on the 
views of some of our public men in the direction of strengthening 
their conviction of the necessity of a large ship-building programme.’ 
I know also from conversation with some of our eminent City 
merchants, that it has had the effect of awakening them to the fact, as 
expressed by Baron Dupin seventy years ago, that ‘ it is the commerce 
399 
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of the sea that has rendered London the most populous and most 
opulent capital in Europe,’ and that this enormous wealth would be 
insufficiently protected in the event of war. It is from this awakening 
on the part of the nation, rather than from its Government, that we 
must hope for the future efficiency of the armed forces. It must 
never be forgotten that in the spring of 1870 the Cabinet assured 
Parliament that the armed forces of the Crown were ample for any 
duty they were likely to be called upon to perform. Yet when the 
Franco-German war, which apparently did not affect us, broke out 
in July, two millions were asked for and voted, to place the services 
in an efficient condition, or, to put it plainly as those who were then 
employed know, to purchase stores to replace those sold in the spring 
to gain credit for a so-called economical reform. In 1878, the same 
assurance of efficiency was given in the spring, and yet six millions 
were asked for in the autumn, to be in part expended on four ironclads, 
purchased from a foreign Power, three of which have been an in- 
cubus on the navy ever since, merely adding to its paper strength. 
In 188, another panic, owing to want of preparation, suddenly arose. 
Country and Government were thrown into a pitiable, but well-justi- 
fiable, state of fear. Ihave heard of a statesman who said that navy 
estimates would never be adequate till the naval lords resigned. This 
appears to me to show a discreditable shirking of responsibility on 
the part of our political rulers; a similar shirking on the part of a 
naval or military leader who adopted such an excuse would be heavily 
visited on him. ‘He did not rise to the situation ’ would then be the 
comment of the politician. 

Modern history does not afford a single instance of a successful 
invasion of this country, because our navy has always stood directly 
in the path of the would-be invader, and has never yet been decoyed 
away when danger threatened. In point of fact, the decoy theory is 
now more than ever untenable, since no expedition can leave a hostile 
port in the present day without the length of its tether being exactly 
known, while means of rapid communication, formerly unavailable, 
enable timely naval concentration to be made, which is more to the 
advantage of the most powerful maritime Power, for whom ‘ steam has 
bridged the Channel,’ than to the weaker. 

Again, there has never been an invasion of this country attempted 
or prepared when the nation has been united. Philip the Second 
calculated on a Catholic rising when he despatched ‘la felicisima 
Armada.’ The three most powerful military rulers of France 
have undoubtedly been Napoleon the First, Louis the Fourteenth, 
and Charlemagne. Lach threatened Great Britain with invasion, 
relying on internal dissension—Napoleon on a rising of the lower 
orders, Louis on the Jacobites, while Charlemagne was invited by 
the weaker Saxon kings to protect them against the most powerful 
—Offa, king of Mercia. As recorded in the Saxon Chronicles, quoted 
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by Campbell in his Lives of the Admirals, Charlemagne ‘ wrote letters 
to Offa in high style, commanding him to desist from his enterprise ; 
but these, instead of producing the desired effect, engaged that 
magnanimous Prince to turn his thoughts on the proper method of 
securing his dominion from foreign attempts, which he soon saw 
could no other way be done than by keeping up a naval force. He 
therefore applied himself to the raising of a powerful fleet, which 
rendered him so formidable that Charlemagne, who was already very 
powerful, and who became afterwards emperor, and in a manner Lord 
of the Continent ’ (as did Napoleon and Louis the Fourteenth to a 
lesser degree), ‘ was glad to embrace his friendship,’ and accordingly 
an alliance was negotiated between them. ‘This step procured Offa 
both peace and reputation during the remainder of his life, so that, 
in spite of the efforts of his enemies, he died quietly, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years (A.D. 755-94), leaving to his successors this useful 
lesson, that “‘ He who will be secwre on land must be supreme at sea.”’ ! 

Alfred the Great has generally been considered the founder of 
the British navy. It appears to me that the term more justly applies 
to King Offa, who was the originator of the only real answer toa 
threatened invasion—the creation of a powerful fleet—thereby re- 
moving the great cause of panics; for, as Raleigh wrote three 
centuries ago, ‘Surely I hold that the best way is to keep our enemies 
from treading on our ground,’ which is as true now as it was then. 

It is astonishing how little historians have appreciated ‘the 
influence of sea power.’ Hume, Molleville, Rapin—the only histories 
I have at hand—mention the alliance and friendship between Charle- 
magne and Offa, but omit all allusion to its real cause, although the 
Saxon Chronicles were open to them. So, too, all the historians have 
failed to realise this influence when dealing with Hannibal's wars 
against Rome, till it was pointed out by Captain Mahan, who, in a 
reply to my question, ‘ What first led you to reflect how very different 
would have been the result of that war had Carthage commanded the 
sea? ’—replied: ‘It flashed on me while thinking over that cam- 
paign.’ 

Offa’s successors, in the seventy years between his death and 
Alfred’s succession, abandoned all thoughts of naval affairs, and sought 
only to fortify their cities and defend themselves as well as they 
could against their barbarous enemies after they were landed. This 
was a fatal mistake, for, by thus permitting the enemy to land with- 
out interruption, small parties of Danes, whom they might easily 
have cut off had they attacked them separately, united themselves 
into irresistible armies, and being by degrees accustomed to conquest 
and driving the inhabitants from the coast, they at last thought of 
settling ; and, being themselves equally proud and lazy, made a kind 
of slaves of the common people, ‘ obliging them to plough and reap 


1 The italics are mine, 
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for them as their masters.’ Thus were illustrated the miseries of a 
foreign military rule, which may some day be our fate if we neglect 
our natural means of defence. History informs us of the miserable 
state of this country when Alfred ascended the throne; but by 
steadily following two plans, he eventually freed the country from the 
invaders. ‘The first was fighting the enemy at sea, if possible,’ of 
which we have frequent instances in the Saxon Chronicles, and almost 
always with advantage. Thus Alfred created a fleet. As, however, 
the enemy’s squadrons were frequently superior in number to his 
own, he was sometimes obliged to fight ashore; but, by taking great 
pains to obtain intelligence of the enemy’s movements, he was able 
to successfully forestall them. His second plan was to have frequent 
intercourse with eminent men of science and arms, and, by collating 
their information, just conclusions were arrived at, thus practically 
founding intelligence departments, not as ‘brains of the Army’ and 
‘ Navy,’ but to collect and collate information for the brains of the 
country, and our rulers, to turn to account. 

The lessons of history from our Saxon ancestors over a thousand 
years ago are as applicable now, fully justifying Sir John Seeley’s 
expression that ‘in reading the past history of our country we are 
studying its future.’ But are we not forgetting these lessons by 
spending so much money on forts rather than on fleets, and neglect- 
ing the great principle of Raleigh, already mentioned, that preventing 
_ a landing is better than the cure of driving out an invader, since, 
under any circumstance, a landing must involve unreasonable panic 
and a grievous shock to our commercial credit and prestige ? 

I will briefly allude toa real invasion at the end of King John’s reign, 
when a powerful body of revolted barons offered the crown to Louis, the 
Dauphin of France, who accepted it, and, in 1216, landed with an 
army in England. His chances of success depended on a cordial 
alliance with the barons; but, even after some successes, his father, 
Philip of France, remarked: ‘ By the arm of St. James! my son has 
not obtained one foot of ground in England ’—a significant comment 
on invasion. After John’s death, and the coronation of Henry the 
Third by the loyal party, the hopes of Louis were finally crushed— 
his fleet, commanded by Eustace the Monk, a renegade of the Cinque 
Ports, bringing over a powerful army, being defeated by the Cinque 
Ports Squadron off Dover. Burrows, in his History of the Cinque 
Ports, points out that this victory of the navy, of which little is 
known, ‘ was not inferior in its results to the success of Trafalgar. 
. . . Fifteen ships alone escaped,’ out of over eighty. ‘The 
political effect of this victory was instantaneous. Louis relinquished 
all hopes of the English crown . . . and England was saved,’ by its 
fleet. Burrows adds: ‘ We hear of no more French fleets for several 
years.’ Had France commanded the sea and ‘ landed these succours, 
Louis’ losses would have been repaired!’ Rapin, who adds, in a foot- 
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note, ‘ The battle of the Straits of Dover’ (forty Cinque Ports ships 
against eighty invaders, encumbered, however, with troops and stores) 
‘was fought on August 24th, a.p. 1217.’ Burrows further remarks : 
‘It was now and at Damme’ ?(in Flanders, near Sluys),‘ 1215, that the 
courage of those sailors who first manned the rude barques of the 
Cinque Ports first made the flag of England terrible on the seas. 
Of this battle, remarkable not only for its seasonable occurrence, we 
happen to have several fairly accordant accounts.’* And yet I doubt 
if a dozen naval officers, and still fewer landsmen, ever heard of it. 
I acknowledge it as a comparatively recent acquaintance. 

Inmy younger days we hadvery few facilities for gaining a knowledge 
of naval history. I once told the Admiralty that the only books supplied 
by it from which I ever gained any information regarding the station 
I was on, except sailing directions, were the Cruise of the Midge 
and Tom Cringle’s Log, two old novels, which gave good accounts of 
the coast of Africa and West Indies. Recent Admiralties have made 
great improvements in that respect. I have no doubt future Admi- 
ralties will do better, when they can convince the Treasury that 
money spent on acquiring that ‘knowledge which is power’ is economy 
in the long run, and may be the salvation of the country. 

Weare all so accustomed to dwell on the glorious commencement 
of Edward the Third’s long reign (1327-77—Crécy, Poitiers, taking of 
Calais by land, and the victorious sea battles of Sluys, and ‘ L’Espagnol 
sur le mer.’ off Winchilsea), that we forget its disastrous termination ; 
when, exhausted by the expenses of his French wars and a demo- 
ralised Court, funds could not be found to keep up a sufficient naval 
force to resist the marauding expedition commanded by John de 
Vienne. Under this able administrator, as Admiral of France, French 
fleets, aided by Scotch and Spaniards, swept the Channel and North 
Sea for several years, harrying the sea-coast and burning seaport towns 
from Cornwall to Berwick. : Portsmouth and Hastings were burnt twice, 
the Isle of Wight was partially occupied, and, according to Froissart, 
Plymouth, Yarmouth, and Scarborough were also burnt. The Thames 
was ascended, and Gravesend shared the same fate; and it is said the 
flames of Gravesend had a good deal to do with Wat Tyler’s insur- 
rection, as it was only a short time before it. It must be remembered 
that at this time we held a considerable portion of France. John de 
Vienne urged strongly on his sovereign ‘to expel the English, by 
giving them work to do in England, and to make them feel in their 
own homes the horrors of war.’ Charles the Sixth of France actu- 
ally prepared a fleet and army for invasion, which, as usual, did not 
come off. I may here recall a remark I have read in some history 
to the effect that ‘the English Navy has never flourished when 


? Now, like some of our Cinque Ports, an inland town. 
* Fought against the French. John, being in alliance with the Earl of Flanders, 
sent William Longsword against the French, who almost annihilated their force. 
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engaged in purely dynastic wars, but has always done so when pro- 
tecting or aiding commerce.’ 

I pass over the various landings in support of the claims of the 
Red and White Roses, as not coming under the category of invasion, 
and will only offer a few remarks on the Spanish Armada, 1588. 
Much has been written about the latter in the last few years, and 
those who wish to add to their knowledge will find valuable informa- 
tion in the first two volumes published by the Navy Records Society, 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. In them it is clearly shown 
that, although the war was nominally one of religion, it was in reality 
waged in the interests of commerce, and that Philip the Second 
relied to a very, as it proved, unwarrantable degree on a Catholic 
rising. I will quote from the second volume the answers of some of 
the captured Spaniards. To query number seven addressed to them : 
‘ What they have heard or know of any help or succour they should 
receive in England,’ Vincent Alvarez, captain of one of the ships, 
answers: ‘To the seventh he saith it was commonly hinted amongst 
them that a third part or one half of the realm of England would 
join their aid, as soon as they should enter on the land.’ Another 
prisoner says, ‘I say the common report was that in the realm there 
would rise great stores of people in favour of the King of Spain, 
but especially in the city of London; and the report was there 
should be in all 15,000 men.’ Thomas Cely, an English captain in 
Spain, writes to the Queen and Burghley, 1579: ‘They be not 
ashamed to say that there are daily of the Council waiting on the 
Queen that will be ready to help them.’ These quotations justify 
my assertion that the Spanish invasion would never have been 
attempted but for hope of aid from traitors in England. 

In Watson’s Philip the Second are given the opinions of Parma 
and Idiaquez, combating the opinion of treason and advising 
strongly against the attempt—at all events till the Netherlands were 
conquered. 

The answer of Pedro Valdes, another leader, as given in volume 
ii. of the Navy Records, will show what the tender mercies of the 
Spaniards would have been, and justify Raleigh’s advice to prevent 
them landing. ‘He (Pedro Valdes) saith it was freely spoken that 
their place of landing should be within the City of London, and it 
was resolved by the whole company, as well captains as soldiers, 
that in what place soever they should enter, within the land, to sack 
the same, either city, town or village, or whatsoever.’ Another 
witness answers: ‘They were determined to put all to the sword 
who should resist them.’ Had a landing been effected, whatever the 
final result, great misery must have been caused; but it was what 
the nation must have expected from its knowledge of Spanish war- 
fare in the Netherlands. From this, however, the fleet saved England. 

Some writers appear to look on William of Orange’s acceptance 
of an invitation from a very considerable portion of this kingdom 
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as a successful invasion, and Monmouth’s rebellion as an instance 
of a successful eluding of the navy; but these cases have been so 
admirably dealt with by a correspondent of the Times in its issue 
of the 25th of September last year, that it is unnecessary to do more 
than refer to them. In the latter part of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, preparations were made by him to invade this country to 
replace James the Second on the throne, aided, as I have before said, 
by the hope of a Jacobite rising, and also an idea of disloyalty on the 
part of the seamen, owing to a supposed attachment to James over 
that to their country. 

Great stress has been laid by several writers, especially military, 
on our defeat off Beachy Head and an imaginary command of the 
Channel for the remainder of that year and the next. The defeat 
was not a crushing one, and one from which we very soon recovered. 
The battle was fought on the 30th of June, 1690, the day before the 
battle of the Boyne. The allied English and Dutch fleet was greatly 
outnumbered by the French—eighty to fifty-six according to De 
Forbin, a clever French captain engaged in it. Only one ship was 
captured, but eight were destroyed by our admiral’s orders to prevent 
capture during the pursuit to the Nore, where, as Professor Laugh- 
ton, in his life of Byng, tells us, ‘the fleet was repaired and refitted 
with great diligence, and several great ships were ordered to be fitted 
out to reinforce it;’ and by the middle of August most of the fleet 
was ready and rendezvoused in the Downs. Some part of the fleet 
being sailed to Spithead were joined by a Dutch squadron of twenty 
sail, and were employed for the expedition to Ireland which, under 
Marlborough, during September and October, effected so much that 
he in ‘ thirty days returned with his prisoners to England ’ (Smollett). 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel on the 21st of July—just three weeks after the 
defeat—sailed from Plymouth to Ireland with reinforcements for 
William’s army ; and, according to Charnock, immediately after the 
engagement off Beachy Head, a squadron was formed of such ships 
as were in the best condition for service and put under Sir R. Delaval’s 
command (who had been second in command in the action) for the 
purpose of scouring the Channel of all petty armaments, and to ‘dis- 
tress the commerce of the enemy ;’ and yet in the face of these facts 
we are gravely told that the French commanded the Channel during 
the remainder of 1690. If so, it is very extraordinary that they did 
not stop our communication with Ireland, which would have been 
very embarrassing for William’s forces, and must have given great 
encouragement to the Jacobites to attempt arising. Smollett also 
informs us that William early in August intended returning from 
Ireland to England, ‘ but receiving notice that the designs of his 
domestic enemies were frustrated, that the fleet was repaired,‘ and the 
French Navy returned to Brest, postponed his voyage.’ 

* The italics are mine. 
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After his victory De Tourville pursued the allied fleet as far as 
Ryde; and here I would observe most writers ascribe our compara- 
tively small loss to his slackness in pursuit ; but De Forbin, who was 
not given to spare his censure on his superior, only remarks: ‘We 
pursued their fleet for some time with but little success, for they were 
too far off,’ and makes no remark reflecting on De Tourville—perhaps 
his fleet was more damaged in the action than we are aware of. On the 
7th of July he stood over to his own coast ; on the 27th his fleet was 
seen off Beachy Head, and on the 29th off Plymouth ; again on the 5th 
of August, when he returned to winter quarters at Brest, having, as 
the sole result of the greatest victory ever gained over a British fleet, 
merely burnt Teignmouth and captured a few trading vessels in 
Brixham Harbour. This certainly does not look like any serious 
design of invasion, nor does it indicate that our rulers regarded inva- 
sion as imminent when they sent Shovel to Ireland on the 21st of 
July. 

As a naval officer I give my opinion with great diffidence on 
military matters; but when I consider that France, without an ally, 
was fighting against the Powers constituting the League of Augsburg 
(in 1689) in the Netherlands, and was engaged in devastating the 
Palatine and other parts of Germany, also had armies in Italy, Spain, 
and Ireland, I cannot but think that very few troops, if any, were 
available to spare for an invasion of England, and that none was ever 
seriously intended. In 1692 serious preparations for invasion were 
made by Louis—sanguine exiles, as is always the case, expecting a 
rising of Jacobites—but the decisive and crushing defeat of De 
Tourville’s fleet off Cape La Hogue, where the numbers were reversed 
—about eighty allies to forty-four French—frustrated his last serious 
intentions. Young, in his history of the English revolution of 1688, 
states that when William the Third went to Ireland, ‘it was a critical 
moment for him to leave England, knowing, as he did, that Louis 
was preparing an invasion, and that there were numerous and trea- 
sonable malcontents in England, and that the French fleet was superior 
to our own ;’ ‘but he felt that even in the event of a naval disaster 
he could trust to the innate spirit of Englishmen to make an invasion 
impossible, or if a landing were effected to make England the grave 
or prison of every foreign soldier who should set foot in it.’ Ireland 
was where the decisive blow was to fall as the ‘ best security against 
an attempt of invasion of England.’ 

The next threatened invasion was in 1743-4, Louis the Fifteenth 
being on the throne of France, when it was proposed to land an army 
under the celebrated Marshal Saxe, convoyed by a powerful fleet, but 
in defiance of the most elementary law of strategy, the British fleet 
being actually stronger in the Channel than the French, which had a 
very narrow escape from having to fight at a great disadvantage. 
Owing to our habit of airing all our grievances in public, and to 
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Jacobite intrigues, ‘the French Ministry was persuaded that our nation 
was ripe for a revolt ;’ otherwise no attempt would have been made, 
and, as it was, the navy foiled it. 

During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) really serious preparations 
were made for an invasion, which were frustrated again by Sir Edward 
Hawke’s decisive victory of Quiberon Bay, or the battle of Belleisle 
as it was often called by seamen of that and a succeeding age. This 
battle was fought at the close of a tempestuous day in November 
(20th) 1759. It was as glorious a naval victory as any in our annals. 
The French fleet was almost annihilated, removing thereby all fears 
of an invasion for many years. For this inestimable service Hawke 
received no reward, being raised—to a barony, only—many years 
after the action. It is worthy of remark, however, that Hawke, like 
Howe thirty-five years later, was burnt in effigy by the mob just 
before the news arrived of his great victory. 

In the middle of our revolutionary war with the now United 
States aided by France, Spain, and Holland, a very great invasion 
panic arose, as is proved by Government giving orders for all the 
cattle within twenty miles of the coast to’be driven inland and the 
country devastated to prevent its affording supplies to the enemy. 
Since the allied French and Spanish fleet numbered sixty-six line-of- 
battle ships, to which we could only oppose thirty-seven, the fears 
were by no means unfounded. The threatened invasion, however, 
did not come off. From this case, the necessity of having a large 
defensive army at home is advocated; but if we had had then the 
disposal of a powerful army, would it not most probably have been 
employed at the seat of war in the endeavour to reduce our colonists 
to submission? To me this appears the strongest argument for 
strengthening the force that only can prevent invasion. 

The only other threatened invasions of this country are that 
under the Directory, 1797-8, of which Napoleon was offered the com- 
mand, and those just before and after the short peace of Amiens, 
initiated by Napoleon himself. With regard to the first, Bourrienne 
(then private secretary to Napoleon) tells us in his memoirs (p. 127), 
alluding to the panic created in England by the preparations, that 
he said to Napoleon after their return from visiting the western 
ports of France, Belgium, and Holland to collect information, ‘ Well, 
General, what do you think of our journey? Are you satisfied? For 
my part I confess I entertain no great hopes from anything I have 
seen or heard.’ Buonaparte immediately answered, ‘It is too great 
a chance ; I would not thus sport with the fate of dear France.’ 

Sir F. Head, in his Defenceless State of Great Britain (p. 222), 
quotes a similar remark, probably from the same source. Fouché, in 
his memoirs (vol. i. p. 37), states: ‘On its side the Directory, who 
feared him’ (Napoleon), ‘ found the nominal command of the English 
expedition kept him too near Paris, and he himself was not much 
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inclined to seek his destruction against the cliffs of Albion,’ and at 
p- 202 he adds, ‘ After the peace of Campo Formio, the result was to 
threaten England with an invasion, in favour of which there was a: 
strong prejudice in the more versatile and capricious portion of public 
opinion.’ Thus the lack of common sense on one side of the Channel 
led to a panic which demonstrated the equal lack of common sense 
on the other side. After describing the preparations made for 
invasion, Fouché concludes: ‘Such was the chimera we then in- 
dulged,’ and such it proved. St. Vincent and Camperdown put an 
end to the projects of the Directory. 

Bourrienne (vol. ii. p. 257) further tells us: ‘Buonaparte in 
December 1803 said to me, ‘“ What do the Parisians say of my 
preparations for the invasion of England?” I replied, “ There is 
great difference of opinion on the subject.” ‘‘ Suchet tells me,” says 
Napoleon, “ you do not believe it will be attempted.” ‘That is true, 
I certainly do not.” “Why?” “Because you told me five years ago 
at Antwerp that you would not risk France on the cast of a die.” 
“You are right: those who look forward to the invasion of England 
are blockheads, they do not see the affair in its true light. I can, 
doubtless, land in England with 100,000 men; a great battle will 
be fought in which I shall be victorious, but I must reckon on 
30,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners. If I march on London, a 
second battle will be fought. I will suppose myself again victorious, 
but what should I do in London with an army diminished three- 
fourths without the hope of reinforcements? It would be madness. 
Until our navy acquires superiority, it would be useless to think of 
such a project. The great assemblage of troops in the north has 
another object.” . . . He wished it to be supposed he entertained 
the design of invading England to divert the attention of Europe to 
that direction.’ 

These words are confirmed by Napoleon’s reply in 1810 to Prince 
Metternich, who observed that he never believed in the invasion 
of England. ‘ You are very right; never would I have been such a 
fool as to make a descent on England, unless, indeed, a revolution 
had taken place in the country. The army assembled at Boulogne 
was always an army against Austria; I could not place it anywhere 
else without giving offence, and being obliged to form it somewhere, 
I did it at Boulogne, where I could, whilst collecting it, also disquiet 
England. The very day of an insurrection in England I should have 
sent over a detachment of my army to support it. Thus you saw 
in 1805 how near Boulogne was to Vienna.’ In his memorable 
speech to Lord Whitworth, Napoleon admitted that ‘the chances 
of invasion are a hundred to one against me’—as they undoubtedly 
were. Fouché’s memoirs confirm the above, describing the pre- 
parations for invasion, and ours to repel it. At p. 260 he writes: 
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‘The two armies were only separated by the Channel, and the 
enemies’ flotilla came and insulted ours, which were under the 
protection of a coast lined with cannon,’ carrying out, I would here 
observe, the traditional naval policy of this country—i.e. making the 
enemy’s coast line our frontier—and consequently our own coast line 
was not insulted. 

Fouché observes (p. 285) that after Napoleon’s return from 
being crowned king at Milan, he went to Boulogne, ‘ Redoubling his 
preparations, he kept his army ready to cross the straits; but success 
was dependent on so vast a plan that it was scarcely possible for it 
not to be deranged either by circumstances or unforeseen chances, 
.. .. To make the French fleet, composed of vessels of the line, 
assist in the disembarkation of the army was no easy task. It was 
under the protection of fifty men-of-war ’ (meaning, probably, line-of- 
battle ships) ‘from all the French and Spanish ports, rendezvousing 
at Martinique, and thence making sail with all expedition for 
Boulogne, that the disembarkation of 140,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry was to be effected.’ Once landed, it appeared easy to beat 
the English army, take London, and upset the Government. ‘ All 
our secret information showed its feasibility—but, alas! he lost him- 
self in his maritime plans, thinking hé could move our naval squadrons 
with the same precision with which his armies manceuvred before 
him.’ I cannot help thinking that the secret information would 
have been found as deceptive as is usually that of spies and exiles, 
Captain Mahan points out that the failure of any one of Napoleon’s 
moves involved failure of his whole scheme; on the other hand, 
several of the British Admiralty moves might have failed without 
deranging the counter-stroke. The Naval Chronicle, vol. xxxix. 
(1818), gives extracts from a manuscript alleged to have been written 
by Napoleon at St. Helena, in which the following statement occurs 
{p. 401): ‘I had effected a landing in Egypt, but disembarkation 
in London was a much greater risk. But as menaces cost me 
nothing, and I had not there any employment for my troops, I 
thought I might as well garrison them there on the coast as any- 
where else. It obliged England to raise armaments and other means 
of defence which drew largely on her finance, and I gained some 
advantage.’ Whether trustworthy or not, this was published in 1818 
before any of the memoirs quoted above had appeared. Talleyrand’s 
memoirs, when accessible, will probably throw some light on the 
subject. It is well known that few, if any, of our naval officers 
believed in the success of this projected invasion, and they were the 
best contemporary judges, as on them would fall the first burst of the 
storm. Nelson, who commanded in the Downs, 1801-3, did not 
believe in the French flotillas even getting ten miles from their own 
ports. The following extracts from letters from Captain Stewart, 
ehief of the staff, to Lord Keith, Commander-in-Chief, 1804-5, and 
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therefore in a good position to know, confirm the views previously 
expressed by Nelson : 

‘28:6: 1804. Dear Loch,—You need not be much afraid of 
the invasion, he (Napoleon) cannot get his Boulognese across, unless 
he would bring a fleet up to cover them, which is certainly possible, 
but not probable ; so people may still come to Ramsgate.’ 

£30: 9: 1804. Dear Loch,—On my way to Boulogne, where 
all the squadrons are now assembled . . . Buonaparte can only have 
two reasons for thus concentrating his force—either to frighten us 
the more and keep up our suspense, or else he hopes to get his fleet 
up Channel to clear the way for his flotilla’s crossing. We must be 
very unlucky indeed if this takes place; however, it is a specula- 
tion.’ 

When I was First Naval Lord of the Admiralty it was ascertained 
from documents in office that we could, at that period, have concen- 
trated sixty sail of the line, and as many or more frigates, on the 
Straits of Dover or its vicinity at short notice. Of the result of a 
battle in those narrow waters between our homogeneous fleet, accus- 
tomed to serve together and thoroughly confident in one another, 
and the eighty French and Spanish line-of-battle ships, which Napo- 
leon hoped to collect, there seems no doubt, particularly when we 
remember that a short time previously Calder, with fifteen sail of the 
line, fought Villeneuve in the open sea, and captured two out of his 
twenty-one line-of-battle ships. Captain Beaver, another very eminent 
naval officer of that period, published a letter in the Cowrier of the 
16th of February, 1804, which did much to allay the apprehensions 
of the timid. He considered the subject under three heads—the 
enemy quitting their ports, crossing the Channel, landing. Under 
the first he proved, from substantial data, ‘ the impossibility of more 
than a fourth effecting it in one tide ;’ under the second, he argued 
that if they come in detached portions, with British ships ‘ which 
know no winter,’ we shall ‘devour them like shrimps, and in the 
event of their overcoming these obstacles and vomiting their un- 
hallowed crews on our blessed shores, they will be received there by 
the British army,’ which ‘surpasses all others in bravery, as British 
seamen surpass all others in skill; to it I most willingly consign, 
without the least fear of the consequences, all who may land.’ 
When it is considered that we, at the present time, have half a 
million of armed men in this country, including 100,000 regulars, I 
for one have no fear of the result should a landing be effected, any 
more than I have any doubt but that history will repeat itself, and 
that a landing never will be effected. To those who may think of 
attempting it, I would recommend the perusal of the advice of Parma 
and Idaquiez, already mentioned, to Philip the Second of Spain. 

Sir E. Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth, the conqueror of Algiers, 
defending Lord St. Vincent’s anti-invasion preparations, said: ‘I see 
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one of our fleet on the enemy’s coast, a second between it and our 
coast, and a third on our own coast. This latter, I would observe, 
Lord St. Vincent did not believe in; but he said that it was needed 
‘to satisfy the fears of the old women of both sexes at home ’—a large 
class which has always existed, and probably will be equally numerous 
in the future, and will have to be taken into account. Lord St. 
Vincent wrote :—‘ Our great reliance is on the vigilance and activity 
of our cruisers at sea, any reduction in the number of which, by 
applying them to defend our ports, beaches, and inlets, would, in my 
opinion, tend to our destruction.’ This is now, as it was then, the only 
sound policy. Mobility, the great advantage of a ship, is destroyed 
when she is employed in defending a port. The Duke of Wellington, 
agreeing with Lord St. Vincent in 1845, wrote: ‘I apprehend the 
territorial extent and the influence of the British Empire would be 
very limited if the naval force was required to guard and defend the 
coast.’ It is not so long ago since ironclads were stationed to protect 
our unfortified coaling stations, which past governments had neglected 
to fortify, and many of our foreign coaling stations then depended 
more on naval than military defence against a coup de main—a state 
of affairs happily now at an end, and a very great relief to our 
admirals abroad, who can now and in future concentrate their thoughts 
on purely naval duty. Only imagine the naval Commander-in-Chiet 
in the Mediterranean, whose station extends from Sebastopol to 
Cadiz—and those who wish for information on the enormous corre- 
spondence involved in that command have only to read the memoirs 
of Lord Collingwood—being obliged also to think of having to secure 
Malta or Gibraltar against a coup de main. The security of our 
trade through the Suez Canal is almost work enough for one man. 

Fortunately for us, our insular position and our navy have kept 
invasion from our shores, and prevented our realising the horrors of 
war which other nations have suffered from; but history sometimes 
repeats itself, and not many years ago a French admiral, afterwards 
Minister of Marine, advocated a repetition of the exploits of John de 
Vienne by bombarding Brighton, Scarborough, and all our watering- 
places in order to give us an idea in our ‘ own home of the horrors of 
war,’ forgetting that it was a game at which both sides could play. 

If, however, the late Sir John Seely’s words are taken to heart, 
and we prepare in time (see ‘The Three Eightys’ in Good Words, 1888), 
future naval officers may, as did Captain Stewart in 1804, assure 
their friends that they may safely take their usual summer seaside 
holiday. 

I do not think I can bring more forcibly home to the British public 
in general, and our merchants in particular, the real meaning of an 
unsuccessful maritime war to this country than by a brief review ot 
the results of the war between Great Britain and the United States 
from 1812 to 1814. 
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In Alison’s own words, vol. xix.: ‘Perhaps no nation ever 
suffered so severely as the Americans did in that war. Their foreign 
trade anterior to the estrangement from England (i.e. 1812)— 
22,000,000/. exports and 28,000,000/. of imports—was, literally 
speaking, annihilated, for in 1814 the exports had fallen to 
1,400,000/. and imports to less than 3,000,000/. Two-thirds of the 
mercantile and trading classes were insolvent, while our exports and 
imports, which in 1812 were 64,000,000/., had increased in 1814 to 
87,000,0001.’ 

The difference between a successful and unsuccessful maritime 
war could not be more strikingly illustrated, also showing » ho were 
the real victors in that struggle; and yet, notwithstanding this 
increase of about 20 per cent. in our trade, a recent American 
author states that our ‘ trade was ruined.’ I will answer him as to 
which side was ruined by another quotation, but this time from an 
American historian, Patton, who thus writes of the result of the war : 
‘ Affairs were almost desperate, the treasury exhausted, the national 
credit gone, the terrible law of conscription like an ominous cloud 
hanging over our people; civil discord ready to spring up between 
the States, coasts yet subject to marauding expeditions, while the 
inhabitants were crying vainly for relief.’ The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘after recapitulating the evils which war had brought on 
the people they represent, expressed sentiments on other wrongs such 
as enlistment of minors and apprentices, the national government 
assuming command of the States Militia, especially the proposed 
system of conscription for both Army and Navy.’ ‘Strange pro- 
position for a government professedly waging war to protect its 
subjects from impressment.’ ‘The conscription of the father with 
the seduction of the son renders complete the power of the executive 
over the male population of the country, thus destroying the most 
important relations of society.’ 

So nearly may a democracy approximate to a despotism. Under 
such conditions, it was natural, as Captain Mahan has pointed out in 
Influence of Sea Power (p. 137), that, ‘when negotiations for 
peace were opened, the bearing of the English envoys towards the 
Americans was not that of men who felt their country threatened 
with an unbearable evil.’ But I would here ask, how about the 
others? And during those two years we were at the close of our 
twenty years’ struggle against the French Directory and Napoleon. 
Patton further describes the wretched state of what had been before 
the war a thriving New England seaport, and the immediate result 
of peace. It is many years since I read Patton. The first extract I 
have given I wrote down at the time, but this I quote from memory, 
as it made a strong impression on me. Ships lay rotting in the 
harbour, men and women, in a state of semi-starvation, loafing about 
the street, miserable for want of employment. The news of peace 
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being declared came about ten o'clock in the forenoon, and as if by 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand the scene suddenly changed. 
Ships were at once prepared for sea ; some even sailed that evening, 
probably in search of a cargo, and by next evening the harbour was 
almost clear of shipping, and life and energy rose triumphant over 
the death-like apathy of a few hours previously. This will illustrate 
the recuperative energies displayed by our Transatlantic kinsmen the 
moment when the almost unbearable load was removed. We might 
experience the first part of the above in the event of an unsuccessful 
maritime war; but I doubt if we should display equal recuperative 
power # its termination. Great is the responsibility of the states- 
man who can incur the heavy responsibility of the chances of war 
with ‘a light heart,’ after viewing these two pictures by one 
historian, 

In a speech delivered at Bombay, Lord Roberts remarked as 
follows: ‘A multiplicity of defences beyond a certain point is a 
source of danger as well as a sign of weakness and timidity. I hold 
that a mobile and well-equipped field army is an infinitely more 
important factor than any system of defence.’ He was of course 
speaking of India and the land, but his words are equally applicable 
to the sea. , 

‘During the whole summer of 1813,’ wrote Patton, ‘the whole 
American coast was blockaded by the English, who with 3,000 troops 
on board harried the whole coast.’ Here we have Lord Roberts’s 
‘ well-equipped field army’ depending on the fleet as its base. Lord 
Wolseley expresses well-founded doubts of the possibility of blockad- 
ing the whole coast of England, It must not be supposed for an 
instant that we blockaded the whole coast of America; but the 
distress occasioned by our maritime supremacy, supporting ‘our 
mobile and well-equipped’ little army, forced the Government of the 
United States to make peace, in the terms of which no mention was 
made of the original pretext for war. 

Another striking instance of the value of such a ‘ mobile’ military 
force is presented in the Seven Years’ War, when about 10,000 troops 
embarked and, cruising off the coast of France, detained 100,000 men 
for protective purposes, thus preventing them from reinforcing their 
armies in Germany, by which the scale against our allies might 
have been turned. 

Admiral Colomb shows us in Naval Warfare that two years of a 
solely vigorous offensive naval war (1654-6) brought the Dutch to 
terms without our landing a man. 

Santa Cruz, the great Spanish admiral who was to have com- 
manded the Armada had he not died not long before its sailing, wrote, 
A.D. 1586, to Philip the Second: ‘The Queen Elizabeth had made 
herself a name in the world—she had enriched her subjects out of 
Spanish spoil. In a month they had taken a million and a half ot 
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ducats. Defensive warfare’ (meaning naval) ‘ was always a failure.’ 
‘To delay longer would be to see England grow into a power which 
he’ (Philip the Second) ‘ would be unable to deal with : Spain would 
decline and lose in money four times the cost of war.’ There is 
nothing about religion in this pithy sentence ; but there is proof that 
commerce was the real cause of the sailing of the Armada. 

In the Seven Years’ War French trade was annihilated ; France 
was unable to continue subsidising her German allies, as loans could 
only be raised at heavy interest; while England, whose trade 
increased 30 per cent. during the progress of that war, was able to 
raise loans at alowrate of interest, and ‘the gains of commerce lightened 
the incidence of increased taxation.’ Sir John Colomb proves that 
every inhabitant of this country is interested in its shipping to the 
extent of one-ninth of a ton. In the United States every inhabitant 
is interested in one twenty-sixth; in Germany, one thirty-fourth ; 
in France, one thirty-eighth: that is, our maritime interest is as 9°5 
to 1 for France; 8°5 to 1 for Germany; 61 to 1 for the United 
States ; and these interests can only be upheld by a powerful navy, 
as Cobden pointed out many years ago. Dilke and Wilkinson justly 
observe that the ocean is in fact a British possession in the 
sense that England more than any other nation uses it. ‘ The 
steamers of the world would be relatively represented by a crowd 
consisting of seventy English, seven French, six Germans, five 
Italians, two or three Spanish, one Norwegian, one Swede, and one 
Dane’—a very graphic way of putting it. While this possession 
lasts, the Empire cannot be irreparably harmed. ‘Cut it off from 
the sea, not one of our colonies could prosper; from it they, like 
ourselves, derive their nourishment and strength.’ 

A German admiral reports to his Emperor on the Naval 
Exhibition : ‘ In these galleries’ (of naval paintings) ‘they have the 
history of the British Navy from the earliest times; that history is 
an almost complete series of triumphs, and no other nation can show 
such a thing.’ The British navy has scarcely ever sustained a defeat 
—never a crushing one. Of the most severe I have already dealt— 
viz. the battle off Beachy Head. There is no other European navy 
of which the same can be said—nor any army. 

Rodney’s celebrated victory in the West Indies, 1782, saved the 
country from having to make a disastrous, or at alt events an in- 
glorious, peace. In our war against our revolted colonies, aided 
by France, Spain, and Holland, the navy (though overmatched by 
numbers was never defeated) relieved Gibraltar three times, and 
even against the superior genius of Suffren more than held its 
own in the East Indies. But the navy could not efficiently protect 
our commerce against such superior numbers, and in contrast to an 
increase of 30 per cent. during the previous war, as already men- 
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tioned, in this it decreased 27 per cent., and the ‘neutral flag was 
never so numerous in English ports.’ 

Two great lessons stand out plainly by the record of all history 
—first, that projected invasions of England have always been planned 
on the belief in a disunited nation, and have invariably been frustrated 
whenever we possessed an efficient navy; second, that the loss of 
naval supremacy implies ruin to a commercial people. Our best 
system of defence against any enemy is now, as always, a vigorous 
offensive—the navy’s proper réle. For this reason I hate the phrase 
‘first line of defence,’ as applied to the navy; it is inaccurate and 
misleading. The British military frontier, like that of the navy, is 
not the shores of England. God forbid that we should ever have to 
defend the country there ; for if so the national cause would already 
have suffered injury, perhaps irreparable. Beyond the naval frontier 
lies that of the army, whose true function is not defence against 
invasion, but a far-reaching offensive, based upon and supported by 
a mobile navy. 

I cannot better conclude than by a quotation from the memoirs 
of that fine old admiral, Lord Howe, who spent the greater portion 
of his life fighting the enemies of his country in the last century : 
‘Without a well-appointed and commanding navy the British army 
and the lofty spirit of Britain would be confined to their own shores 
at home, and become powerless and unknown abroad—their com- 
merce would fall into decay® and pass into other hands, and we 
should be once more reproached as the Britain toto ab orbe exclusa, 
instead of, as now, feared and respected in every part of the globe.’ 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 


Her path is on the ocean wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 


These lines are as true now as when Campbell wrote them, and their 
truth is confirmed by history before and since. 


R. Vesey HAMILTON, 
Admiral. 


5 The italics are mine. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 
RONTGEN’S RAYS 


Since the year 1860, when Kirchhoff and Bunsen endowed science 
with a new method of chemical analysis—the spectral analysis—on 
scientific discovery has so rapidly conquered a wide popularity as 
Réntgen’s discovery of ‘the photography of the invisible by means of 
an invisible light.’ The wonderful photographs of the bones within 
the living human body obtained by the Wurzburg professor, and 
their possible applications in medical practice, as well as the 
mysterious character itself of ‘invisible rays of light which reveal 
things concealed from the human eye,’ have certainly contributed 
a great deal to render the discovery so widely popular. But there is 
in it something more than that: it arms science with a new means 
of investigation; it opens a new field of research ; and it touches 
upon one of the most vital physical problems of the moment—the 
relations between electricity and light. This is why the new radia- 
tions are so eagerly studied by this time in all centres of learning in 
Europe and America. 

That our eye is but a very imperfect optical instrument, which is 
not affected by most of the vibrations of which a beam of light is 
composed, and that vibrations to which it is blind affect, nevertheless, 
the photographic plate, was certainly known long since. We know 
perfectly well that just as with our ear we perceive only such 
vibrations of air-molecules as are not slower than 30 and not quicker 
than 30,000 per second, so also with our eye we perceive only such 
waves in the ether as are not shorter than z31,,, part of an inch, and 
not longer than twice that length; and we know also that the 
invisible shorter waves, which appear in a spectrum at its violet end 
and far beyond it, are precisely those which the photographic plate is 
most sensitive to. Photography ‘by means of an invisible light’ 
would thus offer nothing new. But the dark radiations discovered 
by Roéntgen display many other remarkable properties besides : they 
are different from the just-mentioned ultra-violet rays of the 
spectrum, and they so widely differ from light altogether as to upset 
our current notions about light. In fact, they belong to the wide 
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borderland between electricity and light, discovered by Hertz,' and 
only those who have closely watched the latest researches in that 
domain, made on the lines indicated by Hertz and recently followed 
by the Hungarian Professor, Philipp Lenard, could foresee the 
existence of radiations endowed with such remarkable properties. 

Among the many sources of light which we have at our disposal, 
the most interesting of all is undoubtedly the Geissler tube. A 
glass tube, sealed at both ends after air has been pumped out of it 
as much as possible, and having at its ends two platinum wires sealed 
through the glass, which are brought in connection with a source of 
electricity—this is the simplest form of what is known in physics as 
a Geissler tube, or, in its perfected and modified forms, as a Hittorf’s 
or a Crookes’s tube, or simply as a vacuum tube.? When its two wires 
are connected with the two poles of an induction coil, or with the two 
electrodes of an influence electrical machine, the most striking 
luminous effects are obtained. A stream of luminous matter, partly 
composed of minute particles of metal torn off the negative pole 
(cathode), rushes towards the other pole; and where it meets it, or 
where it strikes the glass, a beautiful glow is produced, especially if 
the glass is such as to become easily fluorescent. And _ beautiful 
as these effects are in their simplest form, they may be embel- 
lished and diversified almost infinitely by varying the nature and 
exhaustion of the gas with which the tube was filled, the shape of the 
tube itself, and the nature and the shape of the electrodes; while 
the study of the intimate nature of the luminous emanations which 
proceed from the cathode—the so-called ‘ cathode rays ’—opens an 
immense field of investigation into some of the most arduous problems 
of physics. Suffice it to say that Tesla made his striking experi- 
ments by passing rapidly alternating currents through such tubes ; 
and that the suggestive researches of Mr. Crookes into what he 
named ‘radiant matter,’ and of J. J. Thomson into the substance of 
these emanations, lately analysed in this Review,* were made with 
the aid of the same apparatus. 

However, it was not before 1892 that Hertz, shortly before his 
death, discovered a remarkable peculiarity in these streams of 


' Hertz’s discoveries were discussed in this Review in May 1892. 
2 Geissler was its first inventor and maker; but in the hands of Hittorf, and espe- 
cially of Crookes, it has been improved and turned to such a splendid account that it 
often goes under the name of a ‘ Crookes’s tube’ or a ‘ Hittorf’s tube.’ Geissler used 
to exhaust it so as to leave in it no more than one three-hundredth part of the air 
which it contained when it was open. Now, with the Sprengel air-pump, the exhaus- 
tion may be rendered so complete as to leave in it only one-millionth part of the air, 
or even less. It is evident that the tube may also be arranged in such way as to 
pump out the air (or any other gas it may be filled with) during the experiments 
themselves, .Instead of two platinum wires we can also introduce two or more elec- 
trodes, of any shape and of any metal, to vary the experiments. Tesla often used 
one electrode only. 
* Nineteenth Century, January 1894, p. 141. 
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luminous matter—the cathode rays: namely, that they pass through 

thin plates of various metals, although the same plates are quite 
opaque to ordinary rays of light. The Hungarian Professor Lenard 
at once utilised this property of the cathode rays for bringing them 
out of the vacuum tube into another glass tube, where he could 
experiment upon them at his ease under a variety of conditions. 
He made in a vacuum tube a little ‘ window,’ out of a very thin leaf 
of aluminium (about ; 545 of an inch thick), and directed the 
luminous stream emanating from the cathode upon the ‘ window.’ 
For ordinary light an aluminium plate evidently would have been 
a shutter; but for the ‘cathode rays’ it really proved to be a 
window. They passed through it and entered the next tube, 
producing a strong smell of ozone. 

Most of them, after having emerged from the ‘ window,’ were in- 
visible to the eye; but as soon as they fell upon a screen covered 
with some fluorescent matter, this matter began to glow as if it had 
been struck by a beam of sunlight or electric are light ; but when 
Lenard made the rays pass through different gases, liquids, and 
solids, their behaviour proved quite different from that of ordinary 
light. Various substances are, we all know, not equally transparent 
to sunlight, but their different degrees of transparency depend 
upon their inner structure, or their chemical composition, not upon 
their density. Glass has a greater density than paper, but it is 
transparent to ordinary light, while paper is not. With the cathode 
rays it was quite the reverse. Paper was more transparent to them 
than glass, and aluminium, which is slightly less dense than mica, 
was more transparent than mica; as to the denser metals, such as 
gold and silver, they were quite opaque for the cathode rays even in 
very thin leaves. The same was noticed with all gases: their trans- 
parency too depended entirely upon their density. At the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure the cathode rays ceased to act upon the 
phosphorescent paper at a distance of a little over two inches ; but 
in rarefied air they travelled a distance of six feet without being 
absorbed; and when Lenard experimented upon gases of different 
densities, such as oxygen and hydrogen, he found that it was 
sufficient to rarefy oxygen to one-sixteenth part of its usual density 
to render the two gases equally transparent. In short, the absorption 
of the cathode rays proved to be in direct proportion to the density 
of the medium which they passed through. Like inertia and 
gravity, Lenard wrote in December last, the cathode rays depend 
in their absorption upon the mass of matter they traverse. They 
do not behave like light, but like a cannon-ball which is arrested 
in its course by the density of the heap of earth which it has to pierce. 
Moreover, while usual luminous vibrations would take no heed of 
a magnet placed near their path, the cathode rays explored by 
* Wiedemann’s Annalen der Physik, 1892, Ba. xlv. p. 28. 
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Lenard were deflected by a magnet from their ordinary rectilinear 
directions. And yet—such is at least Lenard’s opinion—the 
magnet acted not upon the rays themselves, but upon the 
medium they passed through ; and what seemed still more incom- 
prehensible was that the action of the magnet depended upon the 
way in which the cathode rays were generated ; the more the air was 
rarefied in the vacuum tube where they took origin, the greater was 
the magnetic deflection. At every step the physicist thus met with 
some new problem which he could by no means explain under the 
now current theory of luminous radiations. 

And finally, as if it were to establish one more affinity between 
these extraordinary rays and common light, Lenard discovered that 
when a photographic plate was brought near to the aluminium 
‘window,’ the silver salts of the plate were decomposed by the 
invisible rays. One step more—a simple piece of wire placed between 
the ‘window’ and the plate—and Lenard would have obtained a 
shadow photograph similar to those obtained a few weeks later by 
Rontgen.® 

This step was made by Réntgen. His researches, however, were 
carried on on a somewhat different plan. He also took a vacuum 
tube, and made it glow in the usual way; but he entirely wrapped 
it up in black paper, and when its light was thus intercepted, and 
the room was quite darkened, he saw that a piece of paper striped 
with fluorescent matter began to shine when it was approached to the 
tube exactly as if it were struck with rays of sunlight or are-light.® 
The effects were thus similar to those which Lenard obtained with 
his cathode rays ; but there was a great difference in intensity. The 
invisible radiations which emanated from the vacuum tube wrapped 
in black paper made the fluorescent screen shine even at a distance 
of six feet. Their force of penetration through solids was also much 
greater. Pine boards one inch thick, a book of a thousand pages, 
two packs of cards, and a block of ebonite over one inch thick, proved 
to be as transparent to the new rays as glass is to ordinary light ; 
they passed through these bodies and made the fluorescent screen 
shine. Even metals, especially the lighter ones, were to some extent 
transparent to the new radiations ; a sheet of aluminium over half 
an inch thick still allowed them to pass, and only the heavier metals 
easily intercepted them ; still, a thickness of ;,$5 of an inch of 
platinum and of ;%; of an inch of lead was required to secure practi- 
cal opacity to these rays. And finally, when the hand was placed 
between the tube and the fluorescent screen, the result was especially 

* Philipp Lenard, ‘On Cathode Rays in Gases under Atmospheric Pressure and in 
Complete Vacuum,’ in Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 1893, p. 3 ; 
‘On the Magnetic Deflection of Cathode Rays,’ and ‘On the Absorption of Cathode 
Rays,’ in Wiedemann’s Annalen der Physik, 1894, Bd. lii. p. 23, and 1895, Bd. lvi. p. 255. 


* Barium platino-cyanide was used in thiscase. Other fluorescent bodies, such as 
rock-salt, Iceland spar, uranium glass, and calcium sulphide, produce the same effects. 
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striking ; the flesh was pierced by the rays without any trace of 
absorption, while the bones totally intercepted the rays, and threw 
black shadows. A shadow of the skeleton of the hand, devoid of the 
flesh, thus appeared in black on the fluorescing screen. 

More peculiarities became apparent in the course of investigation. 
Light, as we all know, is reflected from polished surfaces ; and when 
a beam of ordinary light passes from one transparent medium, such 
as air, into another transparent medium of greater density, such as 
glass, or vice versa, the beam is broken. But the new rays had not 
that property. A glass or an ebonite lens placed in their path had 
no effect upon them. A mica prism filled with water, or with carbon 
bisulphide, which would break a beam of ordinary light, was traversed 
by the new rays without deflecting them from the straight line ; and 
although a very thin prism of aluminium seemed to have some 
breaking effect, its action was, at any rate, very small. Regular 
reflection of the new rays could not be obtained, although they 
spread, like ordinary light, along straight lines. As to powders, such 
as glass powder, which evidently stop the passage of ordinary light 
because every grain reflects and refracts light in all possible directions, 
they were, on the contrary, as transparent for Rontgen’s rays as the 
coherent solid itself. 

Like Lenard’s cathode rays, Rontgen’s radiations also decomposed 
the silver salts of the photographic plate, and consequently photo- 
graphs of the above-mentioned shadows, or ‘shadowgrams,’ could 
easily be obtained. It is evident, however, that for such photographs 
the camera is of no use, as its lenses have no effect upon the rays. 
Besides, wood being transparent for the new radiations, the dry plate 
need not be taken out of its flat wooden box, nor need its wooden 
shutter be removed. The plate can be kept in its protecting 
box, or, still better, it can be placed in a black cardboard envelope 
and laid on the table; the hand, or any other object of which we 
wish to obtain a shadowgram, is placed upon it; the glowing 
vacuum tube is then brought above the object, at a distance of from 
four to twenty inches, and after an exposure of a few minutes the 
photograph, or rather the shadowgram, is ready.’ Those portions of 
the negative upon which the rays fall unhindered are decomposed, 
while all those portions which are in the shadows of opaque bodies 
(the bones, or pieces of metal and so on) remain unaltered. If a 
hand or a foot is photographed in this way, all the bones, and the 
bones alone, appear on the positive in black, while the flesh, being 
quite transparent to the Roéntgen rays, does not appear at all, or is 
indicated only as a faint shadow round the bones. On the contrary, 


7 The length of necessary exposure evidently depends upon the intensity of the 
rays, which varies according to the character of electrical excitation in the vacuum 
tube. With strong Wimhurst machines, exposures of less than one minute seem to 
be sufficient. 
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the metals, such as a ring on the finger, or a piece of wire laid upon 
the hand, come out in dark black on the positive. Again, when a 
closed wooden box containing a set of metallic weights, or a leather 
purse containing coins, a key, and a lead pencil, were photographed 
by the new rays, the wood of the box and the leather of the purse 
left no traces whatever, while the metallic weights, the coins, the 
key, and the graphite of the lead pencil appeared with a remarkable 
accuracy. 

As soon as Rontgen’s discovery became known through a pre- 
liminary communication which he made in December last at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Wiirzburg Society of Physics and Medicine,* 
his experiments were repeated all over Europe, with full success, 
and attempts were made at once to utilise them for medical purposes. 
It often happens, indeed, that a needle, or even the point of a 
fishing-hook, enters our flesh, and before it has been extracted it 
goes so deep that there is no means to find where it is lodged 
and to get it out. Then it may travel for years through different 
parts of the body, its presence always offering a certain danger 
lest it may affect some vital organ. Rontgen’s rays will often offer 
the means for making out the exact position of such an intruder, 
and both at Bern and in this country needles have already been 
extracted, and pellets of lead have been found out, with the aid of the 
new photography. A malformation of one of the bones in the foot, 
the actual state of a broken bone, a tubercular growth on a finger, 
nay, even the consequences of a tubercular outgrowth in the knee 
and of a disease in the thigh-bone of an eight years old child,’ could 
be studied in this way, the inner structure of the bones becoming 
more and more apparent in proportion as the methods of the new 
photography are improved. Professor Neusser at Vienna could even 
exhibit before his students two photographs, one of which represented 
gall-stones in the liver of a patient, while the other indicated the 
presence of a stone in the bladder. The former appeared admirably, 
while the latter, which seemed to be half transparent to the rays, 
was shown, nevertheless, quite well as to its form. To be enabled thus 
to explore the inner cavities of the human body is evidently an 
immense advantage, while other useful applications of the new 
method will undoubtedly be discovered in time. 

For theoretical science, however, the chief interest of Roéntgen’s 
rays lies elsewhere. The Wiirzburg professor was quite right in 
describing them as ‘ rays,’ because they are different from all 
luminous rays previously known, even from the ultra-violet radiations 


® An English translation of this paper was given in Nature, January 23, 1896, 
vol. liii. p. 274. 

® These two last were obtained by Lannelongue and Oudin (Comptes Rendus of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, February 10, 1896, vol. cxxii. p. 283). Nothing 
which would not have been known to the surgeons was discovered, but photography 
confirmed_their previsions in every point of detail. 
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and from Lenard’s ‘cathode rays,’ and all we can do now is to 
make hypotheses as to their true nature. That they should pierce 
wooden planks and other di-electrics is one of their less astounding 
properties. Since Hertz proved the affinity which exists between 
electrical waves and waves of light, and, producing his waves on the 
one side of a wooden door, detected them in the next room on the 
other side of the door, we see nothing extraordinary in the fact that 
Réntgen could obtain a shadowgram with rays which had passed 
through a wooden door devoid of its usual white-lead painting. 
This is only the chemical counterpart of Hertz’s experiment. But 
the chief feature of Hertz’s electric waves is that they have all the pro- 
perties of ordinary light ; they spread at the speed of 200,000 miles 
in a second, air is transparent for them, and they are reflected, 
broken, and polarised in exactly the same way as waves of light are 
reflected, refracted, and polarised. Réntgen’s rays, on the contrary, 
seem to have an incomparably smaller speed, and they are not 
capable of either regular reflection or refraction. They differ also 
from the invisible ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, although they have 
something in common with them, especially in their electrical effects. 
And they are certainly different from the above-mentioned cathode 
rays studied by Lenard. They do not emanate from the cathode 
itself, but originate from the glass of the vacuum tube, at the spot 
where it is struck by the cathode rays. They are thus the descend- 
ants of the cathode rays, not those rays themselves ; and while these 
latter are deflected by a magnet, Réntgen’s radiations take no 
heed of it and pursue their course in a straight line. It may thus 
be said that they are neither ultra-violet radiations, nor cathode 
rays, nor Hertz’s electric waves, although they have something in 
common with all of them. What are they in such case ? 

The readers of this Review may perhaps remember that the same 
question was raised with regard to the cathode rays themselves. In 
those flows of luminous matter which rush from one pole of the 
Geissler tube towards the other pole, Crookes, J. J. Thomson, and 
many others see a stream of minute electrified particles, or perhaps 
molecules or atoms of matter; while Hertz, Goldstein, and Lenard 
consider them as vibrations of the ether similar to ordinary light, 
only of a very short wave-length ; and quite lately Mr. Schuster, in 
a letter to Nature,!® suggested that the same explanation might 
apply to Réntgen’s radiations. Two explanations, almost equally pro- 
bable, are thus advocated for the cathode rays, and scientific opinion 
remains undecided between the two. Still more we must be in the 
dark with the newly discovered radiations. Consequently Réntgen is 
very cautious in his hypotheses, and only ventures at the end of 


%” Nature, January 23, 1896, vol. liii. In the Comptes Rendus of the French 
Academy (December 30, 1895) M. Perrier has also described experiments, giving some 
new support to the views of Crookes and J. J. Thomson. 
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his paper the suggestion that the new rays may be ascribed to 
longitudinal waves in the ether. As there is, however, something 
more to say in favour of this suggestion, a few words of explanation 
as to its real meaning may perhaps be welcome to the general 
reader. : 

When a fan is waved to and fro in the air, each time that it is 
moved one way the air is pushed before it, and as all the mass of 
air cannot be moved at once, part of it is condensed in front of the 
fan ; a wave of slightly condensed air is thus sent into space, and 
can even be felt with the hand at a certain distance. But when the 
fan is moved the other way, a slight rarefaction of air takes place 
behind it, which rarefaction will again be followed by a condensation 
when the movement of the fan is reversed. Waves of slightly 
condensed and slightly rarefied air are thus produced, and sent into 
space. The same, we know, happens when a tuning-fork is set vibrat- 
ing; only the waves of condensation follow each other much more 
rapidly—at the rate of, say, several thousands in thesecond. This is 
what is described in physics as a ‘wave’ of sound. If we could 
follow that ‘wave’ as it travels from, say, the fork to the ear, we 
should see all the molecules of the air on this line vibrating and 
describing circles or ovals, which are all placed lengthways along the 
line followed by the sound; we should say in such case that these 
vibrations are ‘ longitudinal.’ 

Now, light is supposed to be due to vibrations or oscillations of 
the minutest particles of ether ; but in order to work out the laws of 
propagation of light in full accordance with the observed phenomena, 
mathematicians were compelled to postulate that the luminous 
vibrations take place in a medium absolutely incompressible, in 
which no waves of compression or rarefaction and, accordingly, no 
vibrations in the direction of the beam, such as are produced by the 
fan or the fork, can originate. The particles of ether, they suppose, 
vibrate only across the line of propagation of light. To speak, 
therefore, of longitudinal vibrations is a sort of heresy, because it 
means to imply that ether is compressible to some extent, and that 
it differs from ordinary matter by only being extremely rarefied. 
However, the number of heretics who take this last view grows every 
year, and Lord Kelvin is one of them. In his Baltimore lectures, 
delivered in 1884, he even forcibly developed his arguments in 
favour of the possible compressibility of the ether, and the possibility 
of longitudinal waves in it.'' True, the ‘longitudinal vibrations’ 
of the ether enjoy a bad reputation—witty critics insinuating 
that physicists resort to them, as physicians resort to ‘nerves,’ 
when they can find no better explanation. But quite lately 
Jaumann, in Vienna, has submitted the whole subject to a thorough 

"' See the abstracts from these lectures, now in print, communicated by Mr. 
Bottomley to Nature, January 23, 1896, vol, liii. p. 268. 
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experimental and mathematical investigation; he has even devised 
a method for ascertaining by experiment in which direction the 
luminous oscillations take place; and, applying his method to 
ordinary light first, and then to the study of Lenard’s cathode rays, 
he came to the conclusion, confirmed by mathematical analysis, that 
the latter are nothing but electrical radiations consisting of longi- 
tudinal vibrations.'? One objection, however, has been raised against 
this conclusion by the great mathematical expert in molecular 
physics in France, Poincaré,'* namely, that longitudinal vibrations 
could not be deflected from their path by the action of a magnet. 
But this is precisely what Lenard insists upon with regard to his 
cathode rays. The magnet, he says, has no action upon the rays 
themselves ; it acts upon the medium they pass through, and this 
medium is the ether. As to Réntgen’s rays, it is most remarkable 
that they fully answer to Poincaré’s requirement: they are not de- 
flected by the magnet. 

Supposing that the experiments are decisive—is this a mere 
coincidence? Or must it be taken as a confirmation of the view 
which gradually gains ground in chemistry and physics, and according 
to which waves of rarefaction and compression really exist in the 
ether, because it is simply a more rarefied form of ordinary matter? 
Time alone, and further research, can solve this important question. 
In the meantime we can only say that the electrical properties of the 
new rays and their mass effects become more and more apparent. It 
results also from some remarkable experiments made in January last 
by Gustave Le Bon at Paris,'* and continued by Professor Sylvanus 
Thomson and Lord Blythswood," that similar dark rays, also capable 
of piercing metallic plates and of acting upon photographic films, 
exist not only in the light of the glow tube, but also in the light of 
an ordinary lamp. ‘ Black light,’ as Le Bon names it, consisting of 
certain vibrations different from those of ordinary light, would thus 
seem to be a regular accompaniment of all the vibrations which we 
have hitherto known as light. 

All this shows that the discovery of Hertz, Lenard, and Réntgen 


12 Taking the last researches of Elster and Geitel, he has proved that ordinary 
light, when it penetrates into a rarefied air medium or is reflected from it, gives origin 
to coherent longitudinal waves which have an amplitude three times smaller than 
the amplitude of the transversal vibrations. Applying, further, the same method to 
Lenard’s cathode rays, he proves that they are electrical rays, consisting of longitudi- 
nal vibrations, and having periods of oscillation of from one-millionth to one-hundred- 
millionth of a second. He has developed, moreover, the mathematical theory of these 
vibrations on the basis of Maxwell’s theory. (Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 
Bd. civ., January and July 1895; summed up by the author in Ostwald’s Zeitschrift 
fiir physikalische Chemie, 1896, Bd. xix. p. 164.) 

3 Comptes Rendus of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 2 décembre 1895, tome cxxi, 
p. 792, and 13 janvier 1896, tome cxxii, p. 74. 

" Comptes Rendus, 27 janvier and 3 février 1896, tome cxxii, pp. 188, 233. 

% Nature, February 13, 1896, vol. liii. p. 310. 
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is even more important for the theory of light than it seemed to be at 
the outset. But when all the immense amount of research that has 
been made in the borderland between electricity and light is taken 
into account, and when one realises the amount of thought already 
evolved in connection with these researches, one cannot expect that the 
new step, now made in advance, should solve all the difficulties. All 
that can be said is that it is astep in the right direction, which makes 
one feel a little nearer to the solution of the great problems of the 
day relative to the structure of matter and the movements of its 


finest particles. 
II 


THE Erect APE-MAN 


Step by step the theory of evolution has fought its way against 
many hostile criticisms. The builders of this theory have proved 
that variation is continually going on in organisms, even nowadays 
under our very eyes ; they have studied and indicated its causes ; and 
to the anti-evolutionists, who defied them to produce from the older 
strata of the earth the organisms which could be looked upon as 
common ancestors of different now existing species, they have 
answered by producing whole series of such common ancestors, not 
only for species nearly akin to each other, but for different families 
as well, and even for whole classes of the animal kingdom. The bird- 
like feathered lizards, or lizard-birds ; the ancestors of the great flight- 
less birds ; the ancestors of the ruminants, of the horses, and of the 
entire group of the hoofed quadrupeds—.e. the even-toed and the odd- 
toed ungulates—nay, even the common ancestors of both the ungu- 
latesand the rodents—all these have been disentombed in such numbers 
during the last twenty years that genealogical trees of whole classes 
of animals have lately been reconstituted almost in full. In one point 
only the evolutionists had failed; they had not yet succeeded in 
discovering the fossil remains which would bridge over the gap 
between man and the higher manlike apes ;. and the words with 
which Huxley concluded, thirty-two years ago, his review of evidence 
relative to man’s place in nature, continued to hold good almost up 
to the present day—that is, all fossil remains of man hitherto known 
were distinctly human in their characters and represented but a very 
slight approach to the apes ; while the oldest fossil remains of apes, 
obtained from Tertiary strata, were hardly nearer to man than the 
now existing chimpanzees, gorillas, or gibbons. Quite lately 
some new and important evidence has been added to the above, and 
only a few months ago the remarkable discovery by Eugéne Dubois, 
in Java, of an intermediate organism between ape and man came to 
fill up to some extent the above-mentioned gap. 

The difficulties which stand in the way of a discovery of this 
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‘missing link’ are evidently enormous ; but their proper nature is 
not always well understood, because we are all inclined to underrate 
the necessary antiquity of the organism which once occupied an 
intermediate position between man and the primates. That such an 
organism need not be searched for in our superficial post-glacial 
deposits, even though they represented a duration of at least ten 
thousand years, becomes evident as soon as we consider the human 
remains concealed in these deposits. Numerous and widely spread 
human populations, belonging to the Neolithic age, have left their 
traces in the post-glacial beds; but their manners of life, their in- 
dustry, and their implements were so similar to the manners, 
industry, and implements of so many of our contemporary savages, 
that their physical features must have been, and really were, the 
same as those which we see now when we travel in lands untouched 
by civilisation. Whole tribes of now living savages may still be de- 
scribed as living in the later stone age. 

For the same reason we cannot expect to find ape-like ancestors of 
man in the deposits of the glacial period, or immediately pre-glacial, 
when the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the reindeer, the cave 
bear, and the cave hyenainhabited Europe. The Paleolithic flint im- 
plements which we find in the deposits of that period differ so little 
from those which are still in use among certain lower savages, such 
as the Papuans or the Fuegians, that the men who used to make the 
Paleolithic flint scrapers and knives could not have been immensely 
different in their physical features from the lowest representatives of 
the human race who are still in existence. Even now the New 
Guinea Papuan lives partially in the Paleolithic period. He uses 
fire, but he does not know how to obtain it; and when he wants 
a knife, he breaks a chip off a flint and uses it, such as it is—very 
effectually, it must be said, as Miklukho Maclay convinced himself 
when he gave his foot to be shaved with a chipped flint obtained on 
the spot by merely breaking it off a flint stone picked up on the 
beach.'6 

Although representing an antiquity of some twenty thousand 
years or much more, the Paleolithic age is still too near to us. And 
yet, even from that age, the fossil remains of man are scarce, and we 
have up till now no more than four or five human skulls un- 
doubtedly Paleolithic. 

True that the two skulls discovered at Neanderthal and at Spy, 
the fragment of a skull unearthed at Bury St. Edmunds, the jaw 
which was found at La Naulette, and the Kanstadt skull decidedly 
point to a very low organisation of man. The low cranial arch 
of these skulls, their depressed frontal area, their narrow foreheads, 
and their immense superciliary ridges are characteristic of such 
low specimens of the human race that when the Neanderthal skull 
© Miklukho Maclay, in the Zzvestia of the Russian Geographical Society. 
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first became known it was described as the skull of an idiot; and 
this opinion was held by the antagonists of evolution so long as more 
skulls bearing exactly the same characters were not produced. But 
still, even the Neanderthal cranium shows a brain capacity estimated 
at nearly 1,200 cubic centimetres, while the highest skull of an 
anthropoid ape has only a brain capacity of 500 cubic centimetres. 
The distance between ape and man, which thus remains to be 
bridged, is still very considerable. 

This is, however, as Huxley wrote years ago, only what might 
be expected from Paleolithic men, who knew the use of fire and 
could already shape pieces of flint into more or less perfect imple- 
ments. In order to find beings still more simian in their characters, 
we evidently must ransack the Pleistocene deposits—+.e. the upper- 
most deposits of the Tertiary age, then the Pliocene beds, which 
probably represent a length of time twice as great as the preceding 
division, and finally the Miocene strata ; but to look for ape-like ances- 
tors of man in the Quaternary period was simply to pay unconsciously 
a tribute to the current prejudice as to the quite recent appearance 
of man. It is the Tertiary deposits that we must now explore, 
the more so as the existence of human-like, reasoning beings during 
the middle portion of the Tertiary age—.e. the Miocene times—can 
be taken as fully granted. True that when the French geologists 
came forward to claim so high an antiquity for man, or at least 
for human-like beings, their evidence was met with distrust and was 
submitted to a very searching criticism. The scratched and cut bones 
which were unearthed from the Tertiary strata in France and Italy, 
and which were brought forward as evidence of man’s existence at 
that time, certainly could have been scratched and cut by some other 
agency than man’s hand, and it was necessary to discuss these 
agencies. But after all sorts of tests had been applied to those bones, 
and after a most minute inquiry had been made into the causes 
which might have produced similar cuts, anthropologists gradually 
came to the conclusion that some, at least, of these scratched bones 
must have been cut, when they were still fresh, by some trenching 
instrument other than the teeth of any known animal. As to the 
flints discovered by the Abbé Bourgeois at Thenay, in the depart- 
ment of Loir-et-Cher, and better explored since, although very little 
art appears in their shaping, they are now generally considered as 
having been obtained or fashioned by some reasoning being which 
lived in France during the Miocene times. The fossil flora of the 
same deposits having been studied by no less an authority than 
Oswald Heer, and the fauna by Gaudry, it is now certain that both 
belonged to the Upper Miocene age, so that there can be no doubt 
concerning the high antiquity of these remains. As to whether 
the reasoning beings who fashioned the Miocene flints were human- 
like creatures or highly developed apes—as Gaudry and Boyd 
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Dawkins are inclined to believe '"—this is a question which necessarily 
must remain unsettled so long as no fossil remains of those beings 
are known. 

Better results might have been obtained in the search for fossil 
remains of anthropoid apes. During the Miocene period, when our 
continent enjoyed a much warmer climate than now, and even the 
arctic lands were covered with forests now characteristic of Southern 
Europe, apes and monkeys lived in great numbers all over Europe 
and Asia, even as far north as these isles. Properly speaking, it was 
an ape-age, and fossil remains of apes dating from that period have 
been found in many parts of Europe and Asia. But while the 
hitherto known fossil Miocene apes represent less differentiated 
forms than the now living ones, and combine in one single form 
the characteristics of several modern genera, there is only one of 
them, the Dryopithecus Fontani, discovered years ago in France, 
which represents a form considerably higher than the now existing 
anthropoid apes. It had a nearly human size, its incisor teeth were 
small, and the cusps of its molar teeth, although less rounded thar 
those of a European’s tooth, had a great resemblance to the cusps of 
the teeth of an Australian.'* However, it must be said that the 
Tertiary deposits, from which the best finds might have been expected, 
continue to be very little known. Even the Pliocene deposits of 
the Siwalik Hills, at the foot of the Himalayas, where the remains of 
a chimpanzee which had affinities with both man and the gibbon 
were found, still await the geologist who can explore their treasuries 
in the same way as the American’ geologists have explored the 
‘ Uinta’ formation in the United States and the Pliocene beds of the 
Argentine. 

Such was, in brief sketch, the state of our previous knowledge 
when Eugéne Dubois made his remarkable discovery of the ‘erect 
ape-man ’—the Anthropopithecus erectus. There are in Java, on 
the southern slope of the Kendeng Hills, thick layers of a volcanic 
tuff, consisting of clay, sand, and volcanic lapilli, cemented together 
and rearranged by rivers. The Bengawan River has cut its channel 
through them. These beds, over 1,100 feet thick, lie upon marine 
deposits of the Pliocene period, and may be safely taken as belonging 
to the earliest subdivisions of the following period, the Pleistocene: 
They contain, indeed, considerable numbers of fossil bones of 
stegodon, the hippopotamus, the hyzna, several species of deer, a 

1” Albert Gaudry, Les Enchainewents du Monde Animal; Mammiferes Tertiaires, 
Paris, 1878, and Fossiles Secondaires, Paris, 1890; W. Boyd Dawkins, Zarly Man in 
Britain and his Place in the Tertiary Period, London, 1880, p. 68. The works of 
Lyell, Huxley, and Sir John Lubbock, and Mortillet’s Le Préhistorique (Paris, 1883), 
are so well known as sources of general information upon the subject that they hardly 
need be mentioned. A very valuable addition to this literature is the tiny book pub- 


lished last year by Mr. Edward Clodd, The Story of Primitive Man, London, 1895. 
18 Gaudry, J.c. p. 236, 
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gigantic pangolin, three times ‘larger than the same ant-eater now 
living in Java, and so on. Attention has been paid to these deposits 
since the time of Junghuhn’s visit, and in the years 1890-1895 
M. Eugéne Dubois explored them for the Dutch Indian Government. 
There he found, in September: 1891,'the cranium and one molar tooth 
ofa human-like being, and, resuming his excavations next spring, he 
succeeded in digging out of the same bed, at the same level, another 
molar tooth and the left thigh-bone of presumably the same indivi- 
dual. The thigh-bone was nearly three times as heavy as the average 
femur of modern man, and indicated a high stature of the individual ; 
it combined, moreover, both human and simian characters, while it 
indicated at the same time that the creature to which it belonged 
walked in an erect posture. As to the skull, it was decidedly too 
small in comparison with that big thigh-bone, if we judge from 
the present human proportions ; but it was at the same time much 
bigger than the largest skulls of the present apes, and represented 
such a combination of human and ape characters that M. Dubois did 
not hesitate to describe the individual to whom the skull, the teeth, 
and the femur belonged as a Pithecanthropus erectus, an ‘ erect ape- 
man.’ 9 

As might have been foreseen, ‘Dubois’ discovery was met with 
distrust in Europe so long as the actual specimens were not known 
to anatomists. When the subject was introduced before the Berlin 
Anthropological Society in January 1895, by W. Krause, the German 
doctor unhesitatingly declared that the tooth was a molar of an ape, 
the skull, notwithstanding its remarkably great capacity, was that of 
a gibbon, and the thigh-bone was a human bone; that consequently 
the three could not belong to the same individual, although each of 
them, taken separately, represented a remarkable find, as no one could 
expect to unearth an ape of such a great brain capacity, or to dis- 
cover in the Pliocene age a fossil man attaining the stature of five 
feet seven inches.” Virchowalso submitted Dubois’ conclusions to a 
strong criticism.”' 

A few days later the fossil ape-man received a somewhat better 
treatment at the Dublin Royal Society, where the subject was intro- 
duced by Dr. Cunningham. In full opposition to Virchow and 
W. Krause, Dr. Cunningham described both the cranium and the 
femur as distinctly human ; and in support of his views he produced 
two very interesting diagrams upon which the fossil Java cranium 
was compared with an average Irish cranium, the Neanderthal and 
the Spy (No. 2) cranium, and the skull of a young gorilla. The 


° Pithecanthropus erectus: eine menschendhnliche Uebergangsform aus Java, by 
E. Dubois. Batavia, 1894. 

* Five feet five inches would perhaps be more correct. The length of the femur 
being 455 millimetres, Dr. Cunningham obtains 1,654 millimetres (5 ft. 5 in.) for the 
height of the individual. This is, he remarks, the average size of a Frenchman. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1895, Jahrgang xxvii. p. 78. 
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results of the comparison are striking.” The Java skull has the same 
depressed frontal region and cranial arch as the Neanderthal skull, 
the same striking development of the superciliary ridges, and very 
much the same general aspect ; but all these features being still more 
marked, it belongs to a still more inferior being; it has decidedly a 
much more simian character, and by its shape it stands exactly midway 
between the European skull and that of a gorilla. Dr. Cunningham’s 
conclusion was that the cranium is decidedly human, but represents 
a form ‘ considerably lower than any human form at present known.’ 
Two specialists thus pronouncing, the one for man and the other for 
a gibbon, gave the exact description of what the cranium is in reality 
—an intermediate form between ape and man. 

A further change in favour of Dubois’ opinions took place at the 
last International Zoological Congress at Leyden, when the fossils 
themselves were laid before specialists, together with a number of 
bones and skulls intended for comparison. Such a specialist in fossil 
bones as the American paleontologist Professor Marsh is did not hesi- 
tate to support many of Dubois’ conclusions by the weight of his own 
wide experience ; and although Virchow, who presided at the meeting, 
still maintained that the four fossils could hardly belong to the same 
species, he gave to his remarks more of the character of an interroga- 
tion than of a denial of Dubois’ views. The anatomist Professor 
Rosenberg. took the same position; he saw in the fossils a human 
femur and the skull of a remarkably highly developed ape. 

At last, in November 1895, Dubois was invited to bring all his 
evidence before the Dublin Royal Society, where it was carefully 
examined and discussed, and next before the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland.*4 When the real fossils were 
submitted to the Dublin anthropologists, their doubts as to the four 
pieces belonging to the same individual seem to have been abandoned, 
as they were mentioned no more in the discussion. This evidently 
was a great point, because the human characters of the femur are so 
pronounced that nearly all anatomists recognised them at once ; 
while the cranium so much combines the characters of man with 
those of an ape that some anatomists prefer to call it a gibbon’s 
skull, while others unhesitatingly pronounce for a very low specimen 
ofman. As already said, by its shape it undoubtedly occupies an 
intermediate position midway between the European and the gorilla ; 
and the same is true of its interior capacity. While the average 
European brain has a volume of from 1,400 to 1,500 cubic centimetres, 
and the brain of the highest ape has a capacity of but 500 cubic 
centimetres, the fossil Java skull has a capacity of 1,000 cubic centi- 


2 The two diagrams are given in Nature, February 28,1895, vol. li. p. 528, where 
Cunningham’s paper is reported in full. 


%8 Sitting of November 20, 1895, reported in Nature, December 5, 1895, vol. liii- 
p. 115. 


* T have not yet the report of this last sitting. 
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metres—that is, 200 cubic centimetres lower than that of the 
Neanderthal cranium. It thus stands, in this respect also, half- 
way between the two, somewhat nearer to man than to the ape. 
The same, again, must be said of its various dimensions; they also 
are intermediate between the corresponding dimensions in ape and 
man,” while its very narrow and low forehead and the shape of its 
back parts give it such a decidedly simian aspect that Dr. Krause, as 
we have seen, took it for the skull of a gibbon. 

The same intermediate characters appear in the thigh-bone, and 
still more in the teeth. Dr. Pearsall, a leading dental surgeon at 
Dublin, found that the human characters of the teeth are striking ; 
and yet they are larger than human teeth, and the considerable 
development of their cusps is decidedly simian. But for the anato- 
mist, as Dr. Alexander Macalister pointed out a few years ago 
in his presidential address before the British Association,” this fact 
alone of larger teeth implies a whole association of conclusions 
relative to the shape of the face. Bigger teeth imply a bigger and 
much heavier lower jaw ; and to work it more powerful muscles are 
wanted, which muscles, in their turn, require a sharper definition of 
the areas of the bones to which they are attached. And when big 
teeth are associated with a small brain, and especially with a narrow 
forehead—as is the case with the fossil Java cranium—the jaws must 
protrude very much and the whole face must take a snouty appear- 
ance ; moreover, as the heavy jaws affect the centre of gravity of the 
head, they affect at the same time the set of the skull on the ver- 
tebral column ; nay, speech itself is modified, and the sibilant sounds 
must disappear from the speech of a big-toothed individual. In short, 
as Professor Sollas said at Dublin, the fossil remains discovered by 
Dubois offer invaluable evidence of an organism which was ‘either a 
pithecoid man or a remarkably human ape.’ It was an ‘erect ape- 
man.’ 

As to the true place of the Pithecanthropus erectus in our genea- 
logical tree, it certainly will be ascertained in time, when more 
‘missing links’ will gradually fill up the present gap. In the 
meantime the genealogical trees of the Hominide and the 
Simiide, which were published last month in the correspond- 
ence arising out of Dubois’ communication, are considered by their 
authors themselves (Dr. Cunningham, Professor Sollas, and Dubois *’) 
merely as graphical suggestions. One thing is, however, certain. 


23 The length of both the Neanderthal and Spy (No. 2) crania is 200 millimetres ; 
their respective width, 144 and 140 millimetres, The length of the fossil Java skull 
is 185 and its width 135 millimetres. The same dimensions in an average chimpan- 
zee skull are 132 and 91 millimetres. These measures were given by Dr. Cunningham 
(Nature, vol. li. p. 428). 

°° British Association Reports, meeting of 1892, section of Anthropology. 

27 Nature, December 5 and 19, 1895; January 16 and 30, 1896 ; vol. liii. pp. 116, 151, 
245, 296. 
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Although Dubois’ Pithecanthropus is, of course, very much posterior 
to organisms which might claim the ancestorship of both the 
anthropoid apes and man—such organisms belonging to a far more 
remote epoch than the Pliocene—it must be placed, nevertheless, a 
long way off from man, on the line leading to those ancestors. 
Upon this point scientific opinion is unanimous ; and it hardly need 
be said how encouraging such a progress, due to one single discovery, 
is for further research. At the same time it must be pointed out 
that already the fossils discovered by Dubois contain some very 
precious indications as to the lines upon which evolution was going 


during the latest periods of the earth’s history. 
P. KROPOTKIN. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD 


THE very name of Matthew Arnold calls up to memory a set of apt 
phrases and proverbial labels which have passed into our current 
literature, and are most happily redolent of his own peculiar turn of 
thought. How could modern criticism be carried on, were it for- 
bidden to speak of ‘culture,’ of ‘urbanity,’ of ‘ Philistinism,’ _ of 
‘distinction,’ of ‘the note of provinciality,’ of ‘the great style’? 
What a convenient shorthand is it to refer to ‘ Barbarians,’ to ‘ the 
young lions of the Press,’ to ‘ Bottles,’ to ‘ Arminius,’ to ‘the Zeit- 
Geist ’—and all the personal and impersonal objects of our great 
critic’s genial contempt ! 

It is true that our young lions (whose feeding time appears to be 
our breakfast hour) have roared themselves almost hoarse over some 
of these sayings and nicknames, and even the ‘ note of provinciality’ 
has become a little provincial. But how many of these pregnant 
phrases have been added to the debates of philosophy and even of 
religion! ‘The stream of tendency that makes for righteousness,’ 
‘sweetness and light "—not wholly in Swift’s sense, and assuredly not 
in Swift’s temper either of spirit or of brain—‘ sweet reasonableness,’ 
‘ das Gemeine,’ the ‘ Aberglaube, are more than mere labels or phrases : 
they are ideas, gospels—at least, aphorisms. The judicious reader 
may recall the rest of these epigrams for himself, for to set forth any 
copious catalogue of them would be to indite a somewhat leonine 
essay oneself. Lord Beaconsfield, himself so great a master of 
memorable and prolific phrases, with admirable insight recognised 
this rare gift of our Arminius, and he very justly said that it was a 
‘great thing to do—a great achievement.’ 

Now this gift of sending forth to ring through a whole generation 
a phrase which immediately passes into a proverb, which stamps a 
movement or a set of persons with a distinctive cognomen, or con- 
denses a mode of judging them into a portable aphorism—this is a 
very rare power, and one peculiarly rare amongst Englishmen. 
Carlyle had it, Disraeli had it, but how few others amongst our con- 
temporaries! Arnold’s current phrases still in circulation are more 
numerous than those of Disraeli, and are more simple and apt than 
Carlyle’s. These grea rrepdevta fly through the speech of cultivated 
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men, pass current in the market-place ; they are generative, efficient, 
and issue into act. They may be right or wrong, but at any rate 
they do their work: they teach, they guide, possibly may mislead, 
but they are alive. It was noteworthy, and most significant, how 
many of these familiar phrases of Arnold’s were Greek. He was never 
tired of recommending to us the charms of ‘ Hellenism,’ of eddvia, of 
epieikeia, the supremacy of Homer, ‘ the classical spirit.’ He loved 
to present himself to us as evpuns, as érievens, as Kadoxayabds ; he 
had been sprinkled with some of the Attic salt of Lucian, he was 

imbued with the classical genius—and never so much so as in his 


poems. 


I. THe Poet 


His poetry had the classical spirit inavery peculiar and rare degree; 
and we can have little doubt now, when so much of Arnold’s prose work 
in criticism has been accepted as standard opinion, and so much of 
his prose work in controversy has lost its interest and savour, that it 
is his poetry which will be longest remembered, and there his finest 
vein was reached. It maybe said that no poet in the roll of our 
literature, unless it be Milton, has been so essentially saturated to 
the very bone with the classical genius. And I say this without 
forgetting the Ode on a Grecian Urn, or the Prometheus Unbound, 
or Atalanta in Calydon ; for I am thinking of the entire compass of 
all the productions of these poets, who are very often romantic and 
fantastic. But we can find hardly a single poem of Arnold’s that is 
far from the classical idea. 

His poetry, however, is ‘ classical ’ only in a general sense, not that 
all of it is imitative of ancient models or has any affectation of 
archaism. It is essentially modern in thought, and has all that 
fetishistic worship of natural objects which is the true note of our 
Wordsworthian school. But Arnold is ‘ classical’ in the serene self- 
command, the harmony of tone, the measured fitness, the sweet 
reasonableness of his verse. This balance, this lucidity, this Virgilian 
dignity and grace, may be said to be unfailing. Whatever be its 
shortcomings and its limitations, Arnold’s poetry maintains this 
unerring urbanity of form. There is no thunder, no rant, no discord, 
no intoxication of mysticism or crash of battle in him. Our poet’s 
eye doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; but it 
is never caught ‘in a fine frenzy rolling.’ It is in this sense that 
Arnold is classical, that he has, and has uniformly and by instinct, 
some touch of that ‘ liquid clearness of an Ionian sky’ which he felt in 
Homer. Not but what he is, in thought and by suggestion, one of the 
most truly modern, the most frankly contemporary of all our poets. 

It is no doubt owing to this constant appeal of his to modern 
thought, and in great degree to the best and most serious modern 
thought, that Arnold’s poetry is welcomed by a somewhat special 
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audience. But for that very reason it is almost certain to gain a 
wider audience, and to grow in popularity and influence. His own 
prose has perhaps not a little retarded the acceptance of his verse. 
The prose is of far greater bulk than his verse: it deals with many 
burning questions, especially those of current politics and theo- 
logical controversies ; and it supplies whole menageries of young 
lions with perennial bones of contention and succulent morsels where- 
with to lick their lips. How could the indolent, or even the 
industrious reviewer, tear himself from the delight of sucking in ‘the 
three Lord Shaftesburys ’—or it may be from spitting them forth with 
indignation—in order to meditate with Empedocles or Thyrsis in 
verses which are at once ‘ sober, steadfast, and demure ?’ 

The full acceptance of Arnold’s poetry has yet to come. And in 
order that it may come in our time, we should be careful not to over- 
praise him, not to credit him with qualities that he never had. His 
peculiar distinction is his unfailing level of thoughtfulness, of culture, 
and of balance. Almost alone amongst our poets since Milton, 
Arnold is never incoherent, spasmodic, careless, washy, or banal. 
He never flies up into a region where the sun melts his wings; he 
strikes no discords, and he never tries a mood for which he has no 
gift. He has more general insight into the intellectual world of our 
age, and he sees into it more deeply and more surely than any con- 
temporary poet. He has a trained thirst for Nature ; but his worship 
of Nature never weakens his reverence of Man, and his brooding over 
man’s destiny. On the other hand, he has little passion, small 
measure of dramatic sense, but a moderate gift of movement or of 
colour, and—what is perhaps a more serious want—no sure ear for 
melody and music. 

As poet, Arnold belongs to an order very rare with us, in which 
Greece was singularly rich, the order of gnomic poets, who condensed 
in metrical aphorisms their thoughts on human destiny and the 
moral problems of life. The type is found in the extant fragments 
of Solon, of Xenophanes, and above all of Theognis. The famous 
maxim of Solon—pnéév adyav (nothing overdone)—might serve as a 
maxim for Arnold. But of all the gnomic poets of Greece the one 
with whom Arnold has most affinity is Theognis. Let us compare 
the 108 fragments of Theognis, as they are paraphrased by J. 
Hookham Frere, with the collected poems of Arnold, and the 
analogy will strike us at once: the stoical resolution, the disdain of 
vulgarity, the aversion from civic brawls, the aloofness from the rude- 
ness of the populace and the coarseness of ostentatious wealth, The 
seventeenth fragment of Frere might serve as a motto for Arnold’s 
poems and for Arnold’s temper. 

I walk by rule and measure, and incline 


To neither side, but take an even line ; 
Fix’d in a single purpose and design. 
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With learning’s happy gifts to celebrate, 
To civilize and dignify the State; 

Not leaguing with the discontented crew, 
Nor with the proud and arbitrary few. 


This is the very key-note of so many poems, of Cultwre and 
Anarchy, of ‘sweetness and light,’ of epieikeia ; it is the tone of the 
euphues, of the retpdywvos dvev yoryou, of the ‘ wise and good.’ 

This intensely gnomic, meditative, and ethical vein in Arnold’s 
poetry runs through the whole of his singularly equable work, from 
the earliest sonnets to the latest domestic elegies. His Muse, as he 
sings himself, is ever 


Radiant, adorn’d outside; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within. 


This deep undertone of thought and of austerity gives a uniform 
and somewhat melancholy colour to every line of his verse, not de- 
spairing, not pessimist, not querulous, but with a resolute and pensive 
insight into the mystery of life and of things, reminding us of those 
lovely tombs in the Cerameicus at Athens, of Hegeso and the rest, 
who in immortal calm and grace stand ever bidding to this fair earth 
a long and sweet farewell. Like other gnomic poets, Arnold is ever 
running into the tone of elegy ; and he is quite at his best in elegy. 
Throughout the whole series of his poems it would be difficult to 
find any, even the shorter sonnets, which did not turn upon this 
pensive philosophy of life, unless we hold the few Narrative Poems 
to be without it. His mental food, he tells us, was found in Homer, 
Sophocles, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius; and his graver pieces sound 
like some echo of the imperial Meditations, cast into the form of a 
Sophoclean chorus. 

Of more than one hundred pieces, short or long, that Arnold has 
left, only a few here and there can be classed as poems of fancy, pure 
description, or frank surrender of the spirit to the sense of joy and 
of beauty. Whether he is walking in Hyde Park or lounging in 
Kensington Gardens, apostrophising a gipsy child, recalling old times 
in Rugby Chapel, mourning over a college friend, or a dead bird, or 
a pet dog, he always comes back to the dominant problems of human 
life. As he buries poor ‘ Geist,’ he speculates on the future life of 
man; as he laments ‘ Matthias’ dying in his cage, he moralises on 
the limits set to our human sympathy. With all his intense enjoy- 
ment of Nature, and his acute observation of nature, it never ends 
there. One great lesson, he says, Nature is ever teaching, it is 
blown in every wind—the harmony of labour and of peace—ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast. Every natural sight and sound has its moral 
warning : a yellow primrose is not a primrose to him and nothing 
more: it reveals the poet of the primrose. The ethical lesson of 
Nature, which is the uniform burden of Arnold’s poetry, has been 
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definitely summed up by him in the sonnet to a preacher who talked 
loosely of our ‘harmony with Nature.’ 


Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good. 


Not only is Arnold what Aristotle called 7@:c@raros, a moralist 
in verse, but his moral philosophy of life and man is at once large, 
wise and deep. He is abreast of the best modern thought, and he 
meets the great problems of destiny and what is now called the 
‘foundations of belief, like a philosopher and not like a rhetorician, 
a sentimentalist, or a theologian. The essential doctrine of his verse 
is the spirit of his own favourite hero, Marcus Aurelius, having (at 
least in aspiration if not in performance) the same stoicism, dignity, 
patience, and gentleness, and no little of the same pensive and 
ineffectual resignation under insoluble problems. Not to institute 
any futile comparison of genius, it must be conceded that Arnold in 
his poetry dwells in a higher philosophic ether than any contempo- 
rary poet. He has a wider learning, a cooler brain, and a more 
masculine logic. It was not in vain that Arnold was so early 
inspired by echoes of Empedocles, to whom his earliest important 
poem was devoted, the philosopher-poet of early Greece, whom the 
Greeks called Homeric, and whose ‘ austere harmony’ they valued 
so well. Arnold’s sonnet on ‘The Austerity of Poetry,’ of which two 
lines have been cited above, is a mere amplification of this type of 
poetry as an idealised philosophy of nature and of life. 

This concentration of poetry on ethics and even metaphysics 
involves very serious limitations and much loss of charm. The 
gnomic poets of Greece, though often cited for their maxims, were the 
least poetic of the Greek singers, and the least endowed with imagi- 
nation. Aristotle calls Empedocles more ‘the natural philosopher 
than the poet.’ Solon indeed, with all his wisdom, can be as tedious 
as Wordsworth, and Theognis is usually prosaic. Arnold is never 
prosaic, and almost never tedious: but the didactic poet cannot 
possibly hold the attention of the groundlings for long. Empedocles 
on Etna, published at the age of thirty-one, still remains his most 
characteristic piece of any length, and it is in some ways his high- 
water mark of achievement. It has various moods, lyrical, didactic, 
dramatic—rhyme, blank verse, monologue, and song—it has his philo- 
sophy of life, his passion for nature, his enthusiasm for the undying 
memories of Greece. It is his typical poem: but the average 
reader finds its twelve hundred lines too long, too austere, too inde- 
cisive ; and the poet himself withdrew it for years from a sense of its 
monotony of doubt and sadness. 

The high merit of Arnold’s verse is the uniform level of fine, if 
austere, thought, embodied in clear, apt, graceful, measured form. 
He keeps a firm hand on his Pegasus, and is always lucid, self- 
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possessed, dignified, with a voice perfectly attuned to the feeling and 
thought within him. He always knew exactly what he wished to say, 
and he always said it exactly. He is thus one of the most correct, one 
of the least faulty, of all our poets, as Racine was ‘correct’ and 
‘ faultless,’ as in the supreme degree was the eternal type of all that 
is correct and faultless in form—Sophocles himself. 

As a poet, Arnold was indeed our Matteo senza errore, but to be 
faultless is not to be of the highest rank, just as Andrea in painting 
was not of the highest rank. And we must confess that in exuberance 
of fancy, in imagination, in glow and rush of life, in tumultuous 
passion, in dramatic pathos, Arnold cannot claim any high rank at 
all. He has given us indeed but little of the kind, and hardly 
enough to judge him. His charming farewell lines to his dead pets, 
the dogs, the canary, and the cat, are full of tenderness, quaint play- 
fulness, grace, wit, worthy of Cowper. The Forsaken Merman and 
Tristram and Iseult have passages of delightful fancy and of exquisite 
pathos. If any one doubt if Arnold had a true imagination, apart 
from his gnomic moralities, let him consider the conclusion of The 
Church of Brow. The gallant Duke of Savoy, killed in a boar hunt, 
is buried by his young widow in a magnificent tomb in the memorial 
Church of Brou, and so soon as the work is completed, the broken- 
hearted Duchess dies and is laid beside him underneath their 


marble effigies. The poet stands beside the majestic and lonely 
monument, and he breaks forth :-— 


So sleep, for ever sleep, O marble Pair ! 

Or, if ye wake, let it be then, when fair 

On the carved western front a flood of light 
Streams from the setting sun, and colours bright 
Prophets, transfigured Saints, and Martyrs brave, 
In the vast western window of the nave; 

And on the pavement round the Tomb there glints 
A chequer-work of glowing sapphire-tints, 

And amethyst, and ruby—then unclose 

Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 

And from your broider’d pillows lift your heads, 
And rise upon your cold white marble beds; 
And, looking down on the warm rosy tints, 
Which chequer, at your feet, the illumined flints, 
Say: What ts this? we are in bliss—forgiven— 
Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven ! 

Or let it be on autumn nights, when rain 

Doth rustlingly above your heads complain 

On the smooth leaden roof, and on the walls 
Shedding her pensive light at intervals 

The moon through the clere-story window shines, 
And the wind rushes through the mountain pines. 
Then, gazing up ’mid the dim pillars high, 

The foliaged marble forest where ye lie, 

Hush, ye will say, it is eternity ! 
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This is the glimmering verge of Heaven, and there 
The columns of the heavenly palaces ! 

And, in the sweeping of the wind, your ear 

The passage of the Angels’ wings will hear, 

And on the lichen-crusted leads above 

The rustle of the eternal rain of love. 


I have cited this beautiful passage as a specimen of Arnold’s 
poetic gift apart from his gnomic quality of lucid thought. It is not 
his usual vein, but it serves to test his powers as a mere singer. It 
has fancy, imagination, metrical grace, along with some penury of 
rhyme, perfection of tone. Has it the magic of the higher poetry, 
the ineffable music, the unforgotten phrase? No one has ever 
analysed ‘the liquid diction,’ ‘the fluid movement’ of great poetry 
so lucidly as Arnold himself. The fluid movement indeed he shows 
not seldom, especially in his blank verse. Sohraband Rustum, a fine 
poem all through, if just a little academic, has some noble passages, 
some quite majestic lines and Homero-eid similes. But the magic 
of music, the unforgotten phrase is not there. Arnold, who gave us 
in prose so many a memorable phrase, has left us in poetry hardly 
any such as fly upon the tongues of men, unless it be—‘ The weary 
Titan, staggering on to her goal,’ or ‘-that sweet city with her dream- 
ing spires.’ These are fine, but it is not enough. 

Undoubtedly Arnold from the first continually broke forth imto 
some really Miltonic lines. Of Nature he cries out :— 


Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting— 
Or again, he says :— 


Whereo’er the chariot wheels of life are roll’d 
In cloudy circles to eternity, 


In the Scholar-Gipsy, he says :— 


Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed. 


Arnold has at times the fluid movement, but only at moments 
and on occasions, and he has a pure and highly trained sense of 
metrical rhythm. But he has not the yet finer and rarer sense of 
melodious music. We must even say more. He is insensitive to 
cacophonies that would have made Tennyson or Shelley ‘ gasp and 
stare.’ No law of Apollo is more sacred than this: that he shall 
not attain the topmost crag of Parnassus who crams his mouth whilst 
singing with a handful of gritty consonants. 

It is an ungracious task to point to the ugly features of poems 
that have unquestionably refined modulation and an exquisite polish. 
But where Nature has withheld the ear for music, no labour and no 
art can supply the want. And I would ask those who fancy that 
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modulation and polish are equivalent to music to repeat aloud these 
lines amongst many :— 
—The sandy spits, the shore-lock’d lakes.— 
—Kept on after the grave, but not begun— 
—Couldist thou no better keep, O Abbey old !— 
—The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky— 
—From heaths starr’d with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom. 
These last three lines are from the Forsaken Merman, wherein 
Arnold perhaps came nearest to the echo of music and to pure 
fantasy. In the grand lines to Shakespeare he writes :— 


Self-school’d, self-scann'd, self-honour’d, self-secure— 


Here are seven sibilants, four ‘ selfs,’ three sc., and twenty-nine con- 
sonants against twelve vowels in one verse. It was not thus that 
Shakespeare himself wrote sonnets, as when he said :— 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye. 

It must be remembered that Arnold wrote but little verse, and 
most of it in early life, that he was not by profession a poet, that he 
was a hardworked inspector of schools all his days, and that his prose 
work far exceeds his verse. This separates him from all his con- 
temporary rivals, and partly explains his stiffness in rhyming, his 
small product, and his lack of melody. Had he been able like 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, to regard himself 
from first to last as a poet, to devote his whole life to poetry, to live 
the life ‘of thought and of austerity within ’—which he craved as 
poet, but did not achieve as a man—then he might have left us 
poems more varied, more fanciful, more musical, more joyous. By 
temperament and by training, he, who at birth ‘ was breathed on by 
the rural Pan,’ was deprived of that fountain of delight that is 
essential to the highest poetry, the dithyrambic glow—the dvypiO pov 
yédac pa :— 

The countless dimples of the laughing seas—' 


of perennial poetry. This perhaps, more than his want of passion, of 
dramatic power, of rapidity of action, limits the audience of Arnold 
as a poet. But those who thirst for the pure Castalian spring, in- 
spired by sustained and lofty thoughts, who care for that erovdavoTns 
—that ‘high seriousness,’ of which he spoke so much as the very 
essence of the best poetry—have long known that they find it in 
Matthew Arnold more than in any of his even greater contemporaries. 


! From an unpublished translation of Prometheus by E. H. Pember, Q.C. 
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II. THe Critic 


About Matthew Arnold as critic of literature it is needless to en- 
large, for the simple reason that we have all long ago agreed that he 
has no superior, indeed no rival. His judgments on our poets have 
passed into current opinion, and have ceased to be discussed or ques- 
tioned. It is, perhaps, a grave loss to English literature that Arnold 
was not able, or perhaps never strove, to devote his whole life to the 
interpretation of our best poetry and prose, with the same systematic, 
laborious, concentrated energy which has placed Sainte-Beuve at 
the head of French critics. With his absorbing professional duties, 
his far from austere aloofness from the whirlpool of society, his guerilla 
warfare with journalism, Radicals, theologians, and all devotees of 
Dagon, it was not fated that Arnold could vie with the vast learning 
and Herculean industry of Sainte-Beuve. Neither as theologian, 
philosopher, or publicist, was Arnold at all adequately equipped 
by genius or by education for the office of supreme arbiter which he 
so airily, and perhaps so humorously, assumed to fill. And as poet, it 
is doubtful whether, with his Aurelian temperament and treacherous 
ear, he could ever have reached a much higher rank. But as critic 
of literature, his exquisite taste, his serene sense of equity, and that 
genial magnanimity which prompted him to give just value for every 
redeeming quality of those whom he loved the least—this made him 
a consummate critic of style. Though he has not left us an exhaus- 
tive review of our literature, as Sainte-Beuve has done for France, he 
has given us a group of short, lucid, suggestive canons of judgment, 
which serve as landmarks to an entire generation of critics. 

The function of criticism—though not so high and mighty as 
Arnold proclaimed it with superb assurance—is not so futile an art 
as the sixty-two minor poets and the 11,000 minor novelists are now 
wont to think it. Arnold committed one of the few extravagances of 
his whole life when he told us that poetry was the criticism of life, 
that the function of criticism was to see all things as they really are in 
themselves—the very thing Kant told us we could never do. Onthe 
other hand, too much of what is now called criticism is the improvised 
chatter of a raw lad, portentously ignorant of the matter in hand. 
It is not the ‘indolent reviewer’ that we now suffer under, but the 
‘lightning reviewer,’ the young man in a hurry with a Kodak, who 
finally disposes of a new work on the day of its publication. One of 
them naively complained the other morning of having to cut the 
pages, as if we ever suspected that l.e cut the pages of more than the 
preface and table of contents. 

Criticism, according to Arnold’s practice, if not according to his 
theory, had as its duty to lay down decisive canons of cultured judg- 
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ment, to sift the sound from the vicious, and to maintain the purity 
of language and of style. To do all this in any masterly degree 
requires most copious knowledge, an almost encyclopedic training in 
literature, a natural genius for form and tone, and above all a temper 
of judicial balance. Johnson in the last century, Hallam, and 
possibly Southey, in this century, had some such gift : Macaulay and 
Carlyle had not; for they wanted genius for form and judicial balance. 
Now Arnold had this gift in supreme degree, in a degree superior to 
Johnson or to Hallam. He made far fewer mistakes than they did. 
He made very few mistakes. The touchstone of the great critic is to 
make very few mistakes, and never to be carried off his balance by 
any pet aversion or pet affection of his own, not to be biassed so 
much as a hair’s breadth by any salient. merit or any irritating defect, 
and always to keep an eye well open to the true proportion of any 
single book in the great world of men and of affairs and in the mighty 
realm of general literature. 

For this reason we have so very few great critics, for the combina- 
tion of vast knowledge, keen taste, and serene judgment is rare. It 
is thus so hard for any young person, for women, to become great in 
criticism : the young lack the wide experience ; women lack the cool 
judicial temper. It is common enough to find those who are very 
sensitive to some rare charm, very acute to detect a subtle quality, or 
justly severe on some seductive failure. The rare power is to be able 
to apply to a complicated set of qualities the nicely adjusted compen- 
sations, to place a work, an author, in the right rank, and to do this 
for all orders of merit, with a sure, constant, unfailing touch—and 
without any real or conspicuous mistake. 

This is what Arnold did, at any rate for our later poetry. He 
taught us to do it for ourselves, by using the instruments he brought 
to bear. He did much to kill a great deal of flashy writing, and much 
vulgarity of mind that once had a curious vogue. I am myself 
accused of being laudator temporis acti, and an American newspaper 
was pleased to speak of me as ‘this hopeless old man’; but I am 
never weary of saying, that at no epoch of our literature has the bulk 
of minor poetry been so graceful, so refined, so pure; the English 
language in daily use has never been written in so sound a form by 
so many writers; and the current taste in prose and verse has never 
been so just. And this is not a little owing to the criticism of Arnold, 
and to the ascendency which his judgment exerted over his time. 

To estimate that lucidity and magnanimity of judgment he pos- 
sessed, we should note how entirely open-minded he was to the defects 
of those whom he most loved, and to the merits of those whom he 
chiefly condemned. His ideal in poetry is essentially Wordsworthian, 
yet how sternly and how honestly he marks the longueurs of Words- 
worth, his flatness, his mass of inferior work. Arnold’s ideal of poetry 
was essentially alien to Byron, whose vulgar, slipshod, rhetorical 
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manner he detested, whilst he recognised Byron’s Titanic power : 
‘our soul had felt him like the thunder’s roll.’ Arnold saw all the 
blunders made by Dryden, by Johnson, by Macaulay, by Coleridge, 
by Carlyle—but how heartily he can seize their real merits! Though 
drawn by all his thoughts and tastes towards such writers as Sénan- 
cour, Amiel, Joubert, Heine, the Guérins, he does not affect to forget 
the limitations of their influence, and the idiosyncrasy of their genius. 
In these days, when we are constantly assured that the function of 
criticism is to seize on some subtle and yet undetected quality that 
happens to have charmed you, and to wonder, in Delphic oracles, if 
Milton or Shelley ever quite touched that mystic circle, how refreshing 
it is to find Arnold always cool, always judicial—telling us even that 
Shakespeare has let drop some random stuff, and calmly reminding us 
that he had not ‘the sureness of a perfect style,’ as Milton had. Let 
us take together Arnold’s summing up of all the qualities of Words- 
worth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, and we shall see with what a just but 
loving hand he distributes the alternate meed of praise and blame. 
Amant alterna Camene. But of all the Muses, she of criticism 
loves most the alternate modulation of soprano and basso. 

Not that Arnold was invariably right, or that all his judgments 
are unassailable. His canons were always right; but it is not in 
mortals to apply them unerringly to men and to things. He seems 
somewhat inclined to undervalue Tennyson, of whom he speaks so 
little. He has not said enough for Shelley, perhaps not enough for 
Spenser, nor can we find that he loved with the true ardour the 
glorious romances of Walter Scott. But this is no place, nor can I 
pretend to be the man, to criticise our critic. For my own part, I 
accept his decisions in the main for all English poetry, and on general 
questions of style. Accept them, that is, so far as it isin human 
nature to accept such high matters ;—‘errors excepted,’ exceptis 
excipiendis. The important point on which his judgment is the most 
likely to be doubted or reversed by the supreme court of the twentieth 
century, lies in the relative places he has assigned to Wordsworth 
and to Shelley. He was by nature akin to Wordsworth, alien to 
Shelley ; and the ‘ personal equation’ may have told in this case. For 
my own part, I feel grateful to Arnold for asserting so well the 
demonic power of Byron, and so justly distinguishing the poet in his 
hour of inspiration from the peer in his career of affectation and vice. 
Arnold’s piece on the ‘ Study of Poetry,’ written as an introduction to 
the collected English Poets, should be preserved in our literature as 
the norma, or canon of right opinion about poetry, as we preserve the 
standard coins in the Pyx, or the standard yard measure in the old 
Jewel-house at Westminster.’ 


2 This does not include mere oliter dicta in his familiar Letters. A great critic, 
like the Pope, is infallible only when he is speaking ew cathedra, on matters of faith. 
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III. 





THE PHILOSOPHER AND THEOLOGIAN 


Matthew Arnold, the philosopher, the politician, the theologian, 
does not need prolonged notice, inasmuch as he was anxious to disclaim 
any title to be ranked as any one of the three. But he entered into 
many a keen debate on philosophy, politics, and religion ; and, whilst 
disavowing for himself any kind of system of belief, he sate in judg- 
ment on the beliefs of others, and assured us that the mission of 
Culture was to be supreme Court of Appeal for all brutalities of the 
vulgar, and all immaturities of the ignorant. Indeed, since the very 
definition of Culture was ‘to know the best that had ever been done 
and said,’ to be ‘a study of perfection,’ ‘ to see things as they really 
are,’ this Delphic priest of Culture was compelled to give us oracles 
about all the dark problems that harass the souls of philosophers, of 
politicians, and of theologians. He admitted this sacred duty, and 
manfully he strove to interpret the inspirations of the God within 
him. They were often charged with insight and wisdom ; they were 
sometimes entirely mysterious ; they frequently became a matter of 
language rather than of fact. But these responses of the Deity have 
found no successor. Nor does any living Mentor now attempt to 
guide our halting steps into the true path of all that should be done 
or may be known, with the same sure sense of serene omniscience. 

Of Culture—which has so long been a synonym for our dear lost 
friend—it can hardly be expected that I should speak. I said what 
I had to say nearly thirty years ago, and I rejoice now to learn from 
his letters that my little piece gave him such innocent pleasure. He 
continued to rejoin for years; but, having fully considered all his 
words, I have nothing to qualify or unsay. We are most of us trying 
to get what of Culture we can master, to see things as they are, to 
know the best, to attain to some little measure of Sweetness and 
Light—and we can only regret that our great Master in all these 
things has carried his secret to the grave. The mystery still remains, 
what is best, how are things really as they are, by what means can 
we attain to perfection ? Alas! the oracles are dumb. Apollo from 
his shrine can no more divine. 

What we find so perplexing is, that the Master, who, in judging 
poetry and literature, had most definite principles, clear-cut canons 
of judgment, and very strict tests of good and bad, doctrines which 
he was always ready to expound, and always able to teach others, no 
sooner passes into philosophy, into politics, into theology, than he 
disclaims any system, principles, or doctrines of any kind. ‘Oh!’ 
we hear him cry, ‘I am no philosopher, no politician, no theologian. 
I am merely telling you, in my careless, artless way, what you should 
think and do in these high matters. Culture whispers it to me, and 
I tell you; and only the Philistines, Anarchs, and Obscurantists 
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object.’ Now, it is obvious that no man can honestly dispose of all 
that lies inter apices of Philosophy, Politics, and Religion, unless 
he have some scheme of dominant ideas. If he cannot range himself 
under any of the known schemes, if he be neither intuitionist, ex- 
perimentalist, or eclectic, if he incline neither to authority, nor to 
freedom, neither to revelation, nor to scepticism, nor to any of the 
ways of thinking that lie between any of these extremes—then he 
must have a brand-new, self-originated, dominant scheme of his own. 
If he tend towards no known system of ideas, then he tends to his 
own system; and this is usually the narrowest and most capricious 
system that can be invented. 

Not that Matthew Arnold’s judgments in these things were narrow, 
however personal. It would be easy to show, if this were the place, 
what were the schools and orders of thought under which he ranged 
himself. The idea that he was an Ariel, a ‘ blessed Glendoveer,’ or 
Mahatma of Light, was a charming bit of playfulness that relieved 
the tedium of debate. Whether as much as he fancied was gained 
to the cause of Sweetness by presenting the other side in fantastic 
costumes and airy caricature, by the iteration of nicknames, and the 
fustigation of dummy opponents, is now rather open to doubt. The 
public, and he himself, began to feel that he was carrying a joke too 
far when he brought the Trinity into the pantomime. Some of his 
playmates, it is said, rather enjoyed seeing themselves on the stage, 
and positively played up to harlequin and his wand. And it was 
good fun to all of us to see our friends and acquaintances in motley, 
capering about to so droll a measure. 

With his refined and varied learning, his natural acuteness, and 
his rare gift of poetic insight, Matthew Arnold made some admirable 
suggestions in general philosophy. How true, how fruitful are his 
sayings about Hebraism and Hellenism, about Greece and Israel, 
about the true strength of Catholicism, about Pagan and Medieval 
religious sentiment, about Spinoza, about Butler, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Goethe! All of these, and all he says about Education, gain 
much by the pellucid grace and precision with which they are 
presented. They are presented, it is true, rather as the treasure- 
trove of instinctive taste than as the laborious conclusions of any 
profound logic; for Culture, as we have often said, naturally ap- 
proached even the problems of the Universe, not so much from the 
side of Metaphysics as from the side of Belles-Lettres. I can remember 
Matthew Arnold telling us with triumph that he had sought to exclude 
from a certain library a work of Herbert Spencer, by reading to the 
committee a passage therefrom which he pronounced to be clumsy 
in style. He knew as little about Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy as 
he did about Comte’s, which he pretended to discuss with an air 
of laughable superiority, at which no doubt he was himself the first 
to laugh. 
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Arnold, indeed, like M. Jourdain, was constantly talking Comte 
without knowing it, and was quite delighted to find how cleverly he 
could do it. There is a charming and really grand passage in which 
he sums up his conclusion at the close of his Culture and Anarchy. 
I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting this fine piece of English, 
every word of which I devoutly believe :— 


But for us,—who believe in right reason, in the duty and possibility of extri- 
cating and elevating our best self, in the progress of humanity towards perfection, 
—for us the framework of society, that theatre on which this august drama has to 
unroll itself, is sacred; and whoever administers it, and however we may seek to 
remove them from their tenure of administration, yet while they administer, we 
steadily and with undivided heart support them in repressing anarchy and disorder ; 
because without order there can be no society, and without society there can be 
no human perfection. 


It so happens that this, the summing up of the mission of Culture, 
is entirely and exactly the mission of Positivism, and is even expressed 
in the very language used by Comte in all his writings, and notably 
in his Appeal to Conservatives (1855). How pleasantly we can fancy 
Culture now meeting the Founder of Positivism in some Elysian 
Fields, and accosting him in that inimitably genial way : ‘ Ah, well! 
I see now that we were not so far apart, but I never had patience to 
read your rather dry French, you know !’ 

Of his Theology, or his Anti-Theology, even less need be said 
here. It was most interesting and pregnant, and was certainly the 
source of his great popularity and vogue. Here indeed he touched 
to the quick the Hebraism of our middle classes, the thought of our 
cultured classes, the insurgent instincts of the People. It was a 
singular mixture—Anglican divinity adjusted to the Pantheism of 
Spinoza—to parody a famous definition of Huxley’s, it was Anglican- 
ism minus Christianity, and even Theism. It is difficult for the 
poor Philistine to grasp the notion that all this devotional sympathy 
with the Psalmists, Prophets, and Evangelists, this beautiful enthu- 
siasm for ‘the secret of Jesus’ and the ‘ profound originality’ of Paul, 
were possible to a man whose intellect rejected the belief that there 
was even any probable evidence for the personality of God, or for the 
celestial immortality of the soul, who flatly denied the existence of 
miracle, and treated the entire fabric of dogmatic theology as a fig- 
ment. Yet this is the truth: and what is more, this startling, and 
somewhat paradoxical, transformation scene of the Anglican creeds 
and formularies sank deep into the reflective minds of many thinking 
men and women, who could neither abandon the spiritual poetry of 
the Bible nor resist the demonstrations of science. The combination, 
amongst many combinations, is one that, in a different form, was 
taught by Comte, which has earned for Positivism the title of 
Catholicism plus Science. Matthew Arnold, who but for his father’s 
too early death might have been the son of a bishop, and who, in the 
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last century, would himself have been a classical Dean, made an 
analogous and somewhat restricted combination that is properly 
described as Anglicanism plus Pantheism. 

Let us think no more of his philosophy—the philosophy of an 
ardent reader of Plato, Spinoza, and Goethe: of his politics—the 
politics of an Oxford don who lived much at the Atheneum Club: 
nor of his theology—the theology of an English clergyman who had 
resigned his orders on conscientious grounds. We will think only of 
the subtle poet, the consummate critic, the generous spirit, the 
radiant intelligence, whose over-ambitious fancies are even now fading 
into oblivion—whose rare imaginings in stately verse have yet to find 
a wider and a more discerning audience. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE NAVAL TEACHINGS OF THE CRISIS 


THE sudden and unexpected partial mobilisation of the fleet, conse- 
quent upon the occurrences of the end of last year and the begin- 
ning of this, is an event which, while it is a legitimate cause of solid 
satisfaction to all patriotic Britons, at home and abroad, is not with- 
out its lessons, and indeed its warnings. We have strengthened the 
already magnificent Channel Squadron by the addition to it of six 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and we have created and prepared for sea the 
new Flying Squadron which, consisting as it does of two battleships 
of the Royal Sovereign class, two brand new first-class cruisers, two 
equally new second-class cruisers, and six torpedo-boat destroyers, 
gives us, with the Channel Squadron, a mobile force such as no other 
nation in the world is at present able to collect. Not only as regards 
offensive and defensive power generally, but also as regards speed 
and the important qualities of newness of design and execution, 
the two squadrons stand absolutely beyond rivalry. Six years ago not 
a single vessel belonging to either of them had left the launching 
ways. Many a foreign vessel which was well advanced before some 
of them were so much as thought of is still awaiting her completion 
for sea. Looked at, therefore, as a practical illustration of the ability 
of our country to build and fit out, with unprecedented celerity, war 
ships of all classes from the smallest to the greatest, the demonstra- 
tion is as remarkable as it is convincing. 

But, to the thoughtful, it has, or should have, several other 
aspects, some of which are possibly less entirely satisfactory. 

Every summer, when the partial mobilisation of the Fleet takes 
place in July, it is urged, in one quarter or another—and I have often 
urged it myself—that if the Admiralty desires to convince the public 
mind that the Navy is in that state of immediate preparedness for 
war in which it undoubtedly ought to be, and in which the Admi- 
ralty would have us believe that it now always is, a surprise mobilisa- 
tion should be carried out, not at the expected period, and after two 
or three months’ informal notice to all people concerned, but at 
forty-eight hours’ notice only; for, according to Admiralty apolo- 
gists, both in Parliament and out of it, ships in the ‘A’ division of 
the fleet reserve are permanently in a condition to put to sea two 
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days after the issuing of the necessary directions. Now, other coun- 
tries certainly can do what we pretend to be able to effect. The 
French tested their ability at the time of the recent troubles in 
Morocco, and came out of the ordeal with credit. The matter, it is 
true, was tried only on a small scale; yet the fact remains that, six 
hours after the receipt of a telegram from Paris, some of the vessels 
ordered to sea from Toulon had actually quitted the inner roadstead. 
In Germany similar experiments are frequently tried, and always 
with most encouraging results. But the British Admiralty, when 
mobilising the twelve vessels of the Flying Squadron, attempted 
nothing of the sort. The mobilisation was ordered on Tuesday the 
7th of January for that day week ; and, instead of the boasted forty- 
eight hours, one hundred and sixty-eight hours were allowed. It may 
be objected that the business was not particularly pressing, and that 
there was no need to unduly hurry the dockyard men, who, in spite of 
the fact that most of the ships for commission are supposed to be 
quite ready, have always in such cases something todo. But against 
this there is the disagreeable truth that, between the Tuesdays, 
thousands of men had to work night and day in shifts, not even 
resting on Sunday, in order to get some of the more backward craft 
ready in time. In short, the experience seems to show that we are 
still unable to mobilise a force like the Flying Squadron in much 
less than a week, in response to a totally unexpected order. Even 
as it was, the squadron was not assembled at Spithead until the 18th 
of January. Ten years ago we certainly could not have mobilised 
a corresponding squadron in less than a fortnight, so that we have 
cause for thankfulness ; but not yet have we any cause for jubilancy, 
and still less have we an excuse for neglecting to further oil and polish 
our mobilisation machinery. It does not work as it should; and the 
Admiralty itself must be perfectly aware of the fact; for if it had 
been really believed at Whitehall that mobilisation in forty-eight 
hours was reasonably possible, common sense and sound policy must 
have induced their Lordships to attempt the experiment at a moment 
like that which is just past, when the first object to be attained was 
the impressing of foreign Powers with the overwhelming naval 
superiority of this island Empire. One of the chief things to be aimed 
at in naval warfare, and especially in modern naval warfare, is the 
ability to strike first and to strike heavily. It is not necessarily the 
strongest Power that will strike first. The Power, rather, which can 
most quickly mobilise its resources should be the first to win a success. 
Mere strength may tell in the long run, perhaps; but to depend 
upon mere strength is very bad economy. Mobility is an. equally 
important element in the determination of the result; and it must 
be feared, after the late experience, that the mobility of our fleet is 
neither what we have been flattering ourselves that it is, nor what 
the mobility of the fleets of several other Powers actually is. 
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Here is another point. Let it be admitted, for the sake merely 
of argument, that we have been demonstrating against Germany on 
the one hand, and against the United States on the other. I say ‘ for 
the sake merely of argument’; for I should be most unwilling to 
credit that our good understanding with the United States is of so 
superficial a nature that an excuse such as the cropping up of the 
Venezuelan question furnishes either side with provocation for flash- 
ing its weapons in the sight of the other; and again I should be 
loath to believe that Germany has ever seriously contemplated active 
interference in matters which do not concern her at all, and which 
concern us very nearly. But, for the sake of argument, I will sup- 
pose that the demonstration was intended as a grave warning to 
Germany and to the United States to withdraw their hands, and, upon 
peril of war, to leave us alone to solve our difficulties with others. 
Well; what, I ask, could the Flying Squadron and the Channel 
Fleet, as now constituted, effect either against Germany or against 
the United States ? 

What against Germany ? 

Germany possesses a large commercial marine, and enormous 
trade, with a relatively small extent of coast-line. Our fleets could 
undoubtedly injure her trade; but upon that she is not dependent 
for her national existence. She has land frontiers across which she 
can always import any food-stuffs and other supplies which she cannot 
produce for herself. By stopping her sea-borne trade we might 
cripple her financially, but we could scarcely hope, if she were in a 
determined mood, to bring her to her knees. To do that, we should 
have to destroy her fleet, to seize her naval ports, and perhaps even 
to undertake the landing on her shores of a large expeditionary force. 
I do not desire to insist upon the expeditionary force. I will contem- 
plate only the destruction or capture of her fleet and of her ports, 
and the shipping in them; and I would ask, Have we sent to sea, 
and, indeed, do we possess, such a naval force as could effect those 
ends? The answer must be in the negative. The German coasts, 
both in the Baltic and in the North Sea, are surrounded by shallows, 
and are, even in the most favourable circumstances, difficult of 
approach for large ships. In war time, with buoys removed, and 
lights extinguished, it would be impossible for ironclads drawing 
twenty-five feet and upwards—as all our modern ironclads, without 
exception, do—to get within the longest gun-shot of Wilhelmshaven, 
Hamburg, Kiel, Stettin, or Danzig, where alone, unless we could 
persuade the German fleets to come out into the open, we could 
expect to deal a staggering blow. To dream of attacking German 
coasts and harbours, fortified as they are, without the co-operation of 
ironclads, would be sheer folly, even if we had the co-operation 
of a landing force. Yet we have not to-day a single light- 
draught ironclad fit for operations within range of modern guns, 
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or herself carrying guns of that sort. For years past, we have 
built large ironclads and no others. I have nothing to urge against 
the large ironclads. Other things being equal, the large ironclad 
should be more formidable and more safe in a fleet action in deep 
water than the small one. But that is not the only point to be con- 
sidered in thinking of a war with Germany. We all recollect the 
futile appearance off the German coasts of the French fleets in 1870. 
Germany simply sat still behind her sandbanks and her forts, and 
did almost nothing, until, at length, the French, buffeted by a hard 
winter, and perplexed by the coaling problem, began to grow weary 
of the enforced inactivity, and went home again. As Germany did 
with France in 1870, so might she elect to do with Great Britain in 
1896. If she did, we should find ourselves condemned to fill a com- 
paratively. passive réle; and we could do nothing decisive, unless, 
late in the day, we set about building ships of the types which ought 
already to be well represented in our navy, but which have not a 
single exponent. 

Leaving Germany, for the moment, I will take a more general 
case. There are several Powers which, while they do not possess a 
very formidable sea-going fleet, do possess shallow waters around their 
coasts, and plenty of shallow-draughtt ironclads, armed in accordance 
with modern requirements, to operate in those shallows. There are 
other Powers which, along their coasts, have numerous fortified 
estuaries, up which lie ‘nests’ of torpedo boats, with perhaps a mére 
cigogne, in the shape of one of the older ironclads, to look after them 
and to assist in the protection of their base. It is one of the axioms 
of our maritime position that our frontier is the coasts of our enemy, 
and that in war time we must hold our frontier right up to the 
enemy’s shore if we are to derive the full advantage which we aim at 
by the maintenance of a superior fleet. But I submit that with our 
fleet, as it is at present constituted, we cannot reasonably expect to 
be able to do this, either against a Power like Germany, or against 
Powers ‘like Russia and France. We discovered as much in the 
course of the contest with Russia, forty years ago. At that time we 
felt the lack of shallow draught and fairly heavily armed vessels ; 
and for service both in the Baltic and in the Black Sea we were at 
length driven to build in haste many scores of the requisite craft. 
Had we possessed them at the outset, we should have saved our- 
selves the expenditure of much time and treasure. The needed 
vessels in those days were light gunboats. The corresponding 
vessels, in these days of high explosives and enormous velocities, are, 
surely, light ironclads. They should be sea-going, of course ; able, 
that is, to undertake an ocean voyage without danger to their crews, 
But there is little difficulty in providing what we appear to be in 
want of. The Argentine Republic has something of the sort in the 
Independencia and Libertad, constructed four or five years ago at 
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Birkenhead, and drawing only 13 feet of water; and Brazil is even 
now having another type of similar craft built for her at La Seyne. 
The German Siegfried class, though it requires a little more water 
than either of the above, should be very useful and formidable ; and 
the Dutch Evertsen class may be also cited in illustration of the 
offensive and defensive power which, combined with sea-worthiness, 
may be put into a comparatively small vessel. I believe in the big 
battleship ; but, so long as we build only big battleships, we run risk 
of finding ourselves half impotent in face of some fourth-class Power 
which chances to be favourably situated for defence. Cavalry is an 
excellent arm in an open and level country ; but it is almost useless 
for mountain warfare. Just as we should be foolish to have nothing 
but cavalry in the army, so are we foolish to have in the navy no 
ironclads except deep-draught monsters. For unarmoured vessels 
have no business to go to the attack of up-river forts, or to tackle 
ironclads by day in shallow waters ; and, at present, unless we employ 
unarmoured vessels for such purposes, we can employ nothing. I may 
add that the sort of vessels of which I speak can be built at a cost 
not exceeding one-fifth of the cost of a Majestic ; and that the offen- 
sive armament of five of them might, taken altogether, be more than 
twice as powerful as that of the new flag-ship in the Channel ; while 
the defensive qualities, bearing in mind the decreased size of the 
target, need not be conspicuously inferior. The smaller ships would 
not be so fast, nor would they carry proportionally so much coal, as 
the larger ones ; but, on the other hand, they would not require these 
advantages in order to fit them for their peculiar work. Such vessels, 
to be thoroughly efficient for the purpose, should have an armament 
composed only partially of guns. To the guns should be added a 
couple of howitzers of large calibre, to facilitate the employment 
against forts of heavy projectiles containing corresponding charges of 
explosives. The French are recognising this need, and are giving 
their new coast-defence ship, Henri IV, howitzers as well as guns. 
At present, however, we do not utilise high explosives as our neigh- 
bours do; and so, even if we had the howitzers, they would not be so 
formidable as the weapons of the same weight belonging to France. 
An excellent 11 in. rifled howitzer is already a British service weapon 
on shore ; and large breech-loading howitzers have for some time been 
among the products of the works of Krupp, Gruson, and Canet. If 
we do not soon adopt howitzers on ship-board, we shall find ourselves 
behind most of the rest of the world. Years ago, owing to their 
inaccuracy of fire, they were justifiably neglected ; but the accuracy 
of the best howitzer of to-day leaves little to be desired ; and it seems 
te be as necessary an arm for the warship in close action as the 
revolver is for the individual in analogous circumstances ; while, for 
operations against coast defences, especially if they stand on high 
ground, it is of the utmost value. A howitzer may be so mounted 
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as to combine the qualities of a perfected carronade with those of a 
perfected mortar, plus those of an improved dynamite gun. 

How far, in the next place, are our present fleets and organisation 
suited for the conduct on the other side of the Atlantic of a war with 
a considerable naval Power ? 

If we refer to the text-books, we shall find that our latest battle- 
ships—those of the Magnificent class—carry, when in normal trim, 
900 tons of coal, a quantity which enables them to steam about 
3,500 miles at the reduced and most economical speed of ten knots 
an hour; and that if they load themselves down with the whole 
2,200 tons which they are capable of stowing away in their bunkers, 
they can steam about 7,600 miles at the same modest speed. 
Similarly, the battleships of the Royal Sovereign class are credited 
with being able to steam either about 5,000 miles, or about 7,900 
miles, according to the fullness of their bunkers at starting. In these 
two classes are comprised all the battleships in the Channel Fleet 
and the Flying Squadron. From Devonport to New York or Boston 
is, roughly, 3,000 miles. The distance to Bermuda, which would 
naturally be our southern base during any operations against the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States, is about the same. The 
distance to Halifax, our northern base, is about 2,500 miles. 

I would ask whether it is politic, or even conceivable, that, 
with war imminent or in actual progress, our 17 and 18-knot ships 
should be ordered by the Admiralty to go across the Atlantic at a 
speed of only 10 knots an hour. Bermuda might be invested ; 
Halifax might be beleaguered ; there might be an invasion of Canada ; 
there certainly would be immense anxiety throughout the Dominion, 
and pressing need for the arrival of naval reinforcements at the 
earliest possible moment. So that the orders to British admirals and 
captains would undoubtedly direct them to proceed with all despatch, 
and not at the snail’s pace of ten knots. The voyage to New York 
or Bermuda, at the latter speed, would occupy the best part of thir- 
teen days; the voyage at fifteen knots, a speed which the ships could 
maintain if they were a little pressed, would occupy only two-thirds 
of the time. But even if they started with all their bunkers full, the 
vessels, steaming at fifteen knots, would reach the other side of the 
Atlantic with so little coal left on board, that, for at least two reasons, 
they would be in-no condition to fight an action immediately upon 
arriving at their destination. They rely to a considerable extent for 
their safety in action upon the protection afforded by the coal which 
ean be stowed in their bunkers in the neighbourhood of the water- 
line ; but these bunkers would then be empty. Moreover, owing to 
the lightness of the ship, occasioned by the depletion of her bunkers, 
the waterline armoured belt, which is another great guarantee of the 
ship’s safety in action, would be so far lifted out of the water that 
projectiles would be free to enter beneath it, in the probable event of 
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the Atlantic rollers causing the vessel to roll two or three degrees 
each way. In addition it would be manifestly unwise for any com- 
mander to deliberately go into an action, of which he could not fore- 
see the duration, with a short supply of coal on board. These con- 
siderations might cause very delicate and troublesome questions to 
arise in the mind of a commander-in-chief, necessarily ignorant, be it 
remembered, of the course of events on shore on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and naturally desirous of doing his best for the interests of 
his country. 

I do not intend, by these remarks, to prepare the way for any 
hostile criticism of the coal-carrying capacity of our most recent ships 
of war. That coal-carrying capacity is good, if not, perhaps, quite 
so good relatively as the coal-carrying capacity of, for example, 
certain Russian and American ironclads ; and it is, at least, the result 
of a compromise which, in their case, is necessary, and which appears 
to be, upon the whole, wise. If we have sacrificed a little in one 
direction, we have undoubtedly gained something well worth having 
in another. 

But there is a lesson to be deduced from the fact that if our best 
ships had to cross the Atlantic in haste, they might at the end of the 
voyage be unable to make full use of their enormous powers of offence 
and defence. Supposing that a squadron of ours was directed upon 
Bermuda ; that it made a rapid passage ; and that, upon sighting the 
islands, it found them being attacked by a strong American force, and 
itself with almost empty bunkers: would not the situation be 
awkward? The squadron would arrive, expecting to fill wp with coal 
at Hamilton ; and would discover that in order to get into Hamilton 
a battle must be fought, while, in order to obtain coal at all, either 
Hamilton must be entered or the squadron must proceed southward 
to the West Indies, or northward to Halifax, at risk of exhausting its 
last pound of fuel by the way, and of so becoming absolutely helpless 
and impotent. 

In a word, this cropping up of a possibility, no matter how remote, 
of a naval war with a country which lies three thousand miles from 
us, raises the great coal question into striking and perhaps puzzling 
prominence, and reminds us that we have no organised methods of 
coaling our fleets abroad, unless we happen to have free access to 
such of our coaling stations as, at the moment, we may desire to 
enter, or unless we chance upon colliers in convenient places. 

This point, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated, has 
never yet been fairly and squarely faced by the Admiralty. In peace 
time, and during manceuvres, provision for coaling ships that are far 
removed from their bases is made as follows. A number of tramp 
steamers, of small size and low speed, are temporarily chartered and 
laden with coal. A given division of these colliers is placed in charge 
of a ‘ coaling officer,’ an officer of the Royal Navy, who, after receiving 
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instructions from the Admiral of the squadron which he is to serve, 
orders the collier masters to rendezvous with certain ships or divisions 
at certain times and places, and then, so far as he is able, personally 
superintends the transfer of coal, by the most available methods, from 
the bunkers of the colliers to the bunkers of the men of war. But 
there is no regular and permanent coaling organisation, save at the 
naval ports and coaling stations. There is no provision for the 
sudden calling into existence of a coaling corps, with officers, men, 
and suitable ships, for service under war conditions. And I venture to 
think that very little reflection will suffice to show that the usual 
peace arrangements would be entirely impracticable during hostilities, 
if only because the slow chartered colliers, leisurely ploughing the 
ocean, or lurking in out-of-the-way nooks on an enemy’s coast, would 
be peculiarly liable to be snapped up by the opponent’s cruisers and 
gunboats, and because the capture or destruction of its coal supplies 
is, without exception, the most crippling disaster that can overtake a 
modern fleet. 

A few years ago, to the astonishment of many people, Admiral 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour demonstrated the possibility, provided 
that conditions of weather and sea he not especially unfavourable, of 
coaling battleships in mid-Atlantic. Trouble, anxiety, and a certain 
amount of risk are involved; but all these disadvantages might be 
notably lessened if, instead of employing ordinary tramp colliers of 
small tonnage, we built a class of ‘ fleet colliers,’ specially designed 
for the service of the Navy in war time; and if, attached to them, 
we maintained a corps of officers and men, all specialists in the art 
and mystery of coaling ships. 

The features desirable in such a vessel are: great coal-carrying 
capacity ; high speed; a well-protected stern; a moderately heavy 
gun mounted as a stern chaser; and all the latest and best appliances 
to facilitate rapid coaling from her. Nonavy as yet possesses a vessel 
of the sort. Her value and usefulness would, nevertheless, be enor- 
mous. For in most seas a greater proportion of moderate than of 
rough weather is encountered; in many seas there are islands or 
rocks, the lee afforded by which might be utilised for coaling purposes 
if only colliers happened to be upon the spot ; and if it were a stand- 
ing rule in any squadron to which ‘ fleet colliers’ were attached that 
ships should fill up with coal at every possible opportunity, even 
if at the moment they did not actually need it, the ability of our 
vessels to operate effectively at long distances from their regular bases 
would be enormously furthered. As for the ‘fleet collier’ herself 
when cruising with a fleet she would have no difficulty in keeping up 
with it, and could therefore be protected by it; and, when detached, 
her speed—twenty-two or twenty-three knots—would enable her to 
outstrip all but the very fastest of the enemy’s cruisers ; her armoured 
stern would shield her from the shells even of them; and her heavy 
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stern chaser would enable her to return at least as good as might be 
sent after her by her foe. She might be built to carry eight or ten 
thousand tons of coal, in addition to supplies for herself ; if opportunity 
offered, she might discharge her cargo at some temporary base, and 
return home for more; she would be neither an impediment nor an 
anxiety to any fleet to which she might be attached, but rather a 
source of comfort and security ; and, in the event of a fatal accident 
occurring to one of the other vessels in company, she could receive 
the homeless érew, and even wait about in the vicinity of the cata- 
strophe for a time, without delaying her consorts for an instant. So 
many advantages, indeed, would result, especially in war time, from 
the employment of vessels of this nature, that it is astonishing that 
nothing of the kind has up to the present been constructed. It is 
not too much to say that the most serious preoccupation of the modern 
admiral, during active operations, is the question of coal supplies ; 
and that this preoccupation would cease to be burdensome if to every 
fleet were attached ‘fleet colliers’ sufficient to carry coal for three or 
four coalings of the entire force. 

Such seem to be the most important naval lessons to be drawn 
from the crisis. Improved arrangements for the mobilisation of the 
matériel ; small sea-going ironclads, armed with heavy rifled howitzers 
as well as with guns; and fast ‘ fleet colliers’ of great speed and coal- 
carrying capacity, and with stern armour and armament, appear to 
be the pressing naval needs of the moment. I do not touch upon 
the need of more men and especially of more officers, nor upon the 
need of more fast cruisers, particularly of the smaller classes ; for 
these requirements are notoriously recognised by the Government, 
and, indeed, it is known that it has been already determined to supply 
them. On the other hand, the necessities to a consideration of which 
I have devoted this paper are not as generally descried. I do not 
imagine that any competent person, having had his attention called 
to them, will deny their existence ; but it must be remembered that 
the Admiralty moves very slowly ; and it must not be expected that 
even the most obviously desirable improvements will be made until 
tuns of ink have been poured forth, and miles of red tape have been 
expended. The improvements, however, will come; if while peace 
still reigns, so much the better for England ; if not until war demands 
them, so much the worse. 


W. Lairp CLowes (‘ NavTicts’). 





AUSTRALIA AS A STRATEGIC BASE 


THE crisis in foreign politics through which we are now passing 
appears to point to an inevitable redistribution of the Balance of Power 
in Europe and Asia, in view of which the leading European nations are 
manceuvring to secure the most favourable strategic positions. A 
European war could scarcely have produced a more instructive object- 
lesson. Our apparent isolation and the universal mistrust with which 
we are regarded have been met, on our side, by a demonstration of 
unity, independence, and strength the significance of which is 
obvious. Never before have we had a better opportunity of formula- 
ting and upholding our true national policy. 

Great Britain, owing to her geographical position and sea-power, 
is to a large extent withdrawn from the direct issues of Continental 
politics. As a member of the European system, she cannot escape 
her share in the responsibility of maintaining the Balance of Power, 
upon which peace between the nations is theoretically based. But her 
insularity, guaranteed by the supremacy of her navy, carries with it 
the choice of retiring from any disturbance of the International 
equilibrium, since her own shores are inviolable, or of throwing her 
whole weight on the side of peace. This has been our traditional 
policy since the days of Elizabeth, who withdrew us from continental 
entanglements and wedded us to the ocean. If it were not for our 
growing responsibilities in the Mediterranean, and for the hydra- 
headed Eastern Question, we might even look forward to the day when 
our foreign policy should become merged in that greater colonial 
policy which takes account of tariff wars rather than of the strife of 
nationalities. For, theoretically speaking, the prosecution of a more 
vigorous and enlightened colonial policy must inevitably relieve, 
almost automatically, the increasing burdens of our foreign policy : 
since an empire such as ours, united in a more conscious and respon- 
sible Kriegsverein, might boldly accept its destiny as a League of 
Peace, and be in a position to defend its integrity against any pro- 
bable combination of hostile Powers. 

If the prestige which attaches to our sea-power were by experience 
to be proved as ill founded as the great Chinese myth recently dis- 
pelled by the achievements of Japan, then the only safety for us 
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would lie in European alliances. At present we are free from these 
dangerous encumbrances, and in this freedom lies the secret of our 
strength. Our Empire is an ocean empire. Only the maritime 
Powers are in a position to deal us a vital blow. We have practically 
but two frontiers to guard against invasion by land—North-West 
India, where Nature has raised almost impregnable breastworks, and 
Canada. Cradled on the sea, it is from the sea we derive our political 
unity no less than our daily nourishment and our stability as a world- 
Power. The ocean is the great amalgamator, uniting the scattered 
members of a commercial State whose cohesion is dependent on sea- 
power. This cohesion is no imaginary or artificial bond, but one 
growing out of the natural co-ordination of its parts. The organic 
unity of the Empire is a demonstrable fact: infinite diversity is the 
distinguishing mark of our physical environment, comprehensive 
complexity the obvious character of our political system. 

The component parts of the Empire are found to be situated on 
every continent and in every sea, and to range through every zone of 
temperature. All races, all religions, all forms of government are 
represented in this political microcosm. Nevertheless, they converge 
to the point of geographical unity. The English cosmos is primarily 
constructed out of islands and peninsulas. It is true that Canada, 
British South Africa, and India are connected by broad bases »with 
continental masses ; but, politically speaking, they turn their backs 
upon the three continents and face the ocean: their centres of 
gravity impinge upon the shores nearest to the mother-country. 
Not only is there remarkable physical correspondence between the 
aggregates of the Empire, but in their political institutions and 
national life we observe also an affinity with those of the mother- 
country, under modified conditions of climate and circumstance, 
illustrating the universal law of transformation, every provision 
being made for the natural development of British colonies from a 
position of tutelage to the dignity of self-government. The leading 
characteristics of our race—free institutions, great industrial activity, 
and individual commercial enterprise—are the superimposed aggre- 
gates of British unity, all of which find unfettered scope in Temperate 
climates and virgin lands. 

Without regarding minor distinctions and the endless qualifica- 
tions evident in so complex a structure as the British Empire, we 
may safely adopt two broad geographical classifications : colonies of 
settlement and Tropical dependencies. Thus, though the latter are 
less intimately associated than are the former with the internal 
development of the Empire, they play an important part in its 
organic functions. The economical interdependence between the 
Tropics and the Temperate zones is the measure of this bond of 
union. 

It is universally admitted that our existence as an empire 
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depends on our upholding the Command of the Sea. Once that 
were lost, everything would be lost, saving the flotsam and 
jetsam of the greatest colonial empire the world has ever seen. Our 
navy is therefore the bulwark of British unity and the natural pro- 
tector of British commerce. Its chief functions are: (1) to destroy, 
or to render impotent through sealing up, the naval forces of the 
enemy by blockading his ports with squadrons capable of achieving 
these ends ; (2) to cut off the enemy’s supplies ; and (3) to dominate 
and control every strategic area and trade route linking the British 
Isles with her Colonies, as well as to protect British sea-borne com- 
merce in all parts of the world. If our navy be capable of perform- 
ing these functions, it will retain the Command of the Sea, thereby 
guaranteeing the inviolability of our shores and the integrity of the 
Empire. Captain Mahan, referring to British Naval Policy on the 
renewal of hostilities with France in 1803, establishes this principle in 
the following words : 


The British squadrons, hugging the French coasts and blocking the French 
arsenals, were the first line of defence [strategically speaking], covering British 
interests from the Baltic to Egypt, the British colonies in the four quarters of the 
globe, and the British merchantmen which whitened every sea. 


Nowadays British merchantmen blacken every sea; but the 
strategic principle of blockade remains unaltered, and in its military 
application it has also been admirably illustrated in the writings of 
Colonel Maurice. With Gibraltar and Malta as impregnable bases, 
we are in a position to blockade any port in the Mediterranean and 
to patrol the chief lines of communication. Our strategic position 
is therefore sufticiently guaranteed by our possession of these bases 
and by a squadron capable of vindicating the principles contingent on 
the Command of the Sea. Cyprus, owing to its inherent weakness as 
a place dares, is an encumbrance to us; and the only excuse for 
its retention is its contiguity to the Suez Canal. If the Canal were 
abandoned as a war route, Cyprus would go with it—the shadow with 
the substance. And again, Egypt would be valueless to us: for, 
being independent, it could not be utilised as a base or asa war route 
by our enemies until they had first established their naval supremacy. 
Our only concern regarding Egypt is that it be neutral: since, as an 
enemy, it is at the mercy of the Power which holds the Command of 
the Sea. All other Mediterranean interests—such as the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire—concern the European Powers as much as our- 
selves. The Triple Alliance could not afford to see either Russia at 
Constantinople or France in Egypt. 

Consider, then, the gain to us as a maritime State by concentra- 
ting our efforts on the maintenance of the true principles of sea- 
power, and by discarding all strategy that conflicts with them. The 
great value of the navy as a fighting machine is its extreme mobility 
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and its capacity for concentration at strategic points, which neces- 
sarily vary with the conditions and fortunes of war. To leave 
vulnerable points unprotected or to waste our strength on protecting 
points that are not vulnerable cannot be good strategy. To thrust 
our ships into a rat-hole like the Suez Canal is to court detention 
and even destruction through agencies against which they cannat 
defend themselves, once entrapped, even though both ends of the 
Canal bein our hands. To uphold the Command of the Sea does not 
involve the command of the Canal, as such; but it does imply the 
security of a safe and rapid line of communication between our 
strategic bases in the Far East and our bases in Europe. Such a 
highway (since Egypt is not a British colony) can only be found 
round the Cape. It may take eighteen or twenty days longer 
to reach India by that route, as compared with an uninterrupted 
passage through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, past the 
chief naval bases of three European Powers, and through a ditch 
which any Cairo donkey-boy can destroy with a pocketful of the 
most approved explosive ; but, on the other hand, it is secure, and 
in the event of the Canal being blocked it might prove the quicker 
in the end. For all but emergent purposes it would suffice. Naval 
strategists prefer it. 

Under these circumstances I do not see how, commercially or 
strategically, we can possibly suffer by abandoning the Mediterranean 
as a war route to the Far East, provided we also closed it to other 
Powers. In order to convert this important strategic area into a 
mare clausum, and thus to seal up any hostile fleets incapable of 
contesting the Command of the Sea, we have merely to maintain 
squadrons of adequate strength at our two chief strategic bases: 
Gibraltar, Aden and Perim. This strategy amounts in principle to 
blockade on the widest possible scale. , Its adoption would therefore 
give us both an inner and an outer position. 

We have now to consider how, on the outbreak of hostilities 
(the Suez Canal being closed to us), we can pour in troops and war 
supplies for the defence of India. In any future campaign we must 
be prepared to face the contingency that hostilities—or, at least, the 
mobilisation of an army threatening the North-West Frontier—may 
precede the formal declaration of war or act as a substitute for it. 
At the same time, during the delicate negotiations preceding or 
threatening a rupture of Diplomatic relations, any active operations 
of a warlike character might precipitate a crisis. Rapidity of 
mobilisation and a safe and rapid route for reinforcements and 
supplies are, therefore, essential conditions of defence in North-West 
India. Authorities agree that the first blow may determine the 
issues of such a campaign; and against that blow it is imperative 
we should be prepared under the least favourable circumstances 
conceivable. 
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How, then, are we to obtain a better Home base (for emergency 
purposes only) from whence reinforcements of personnel and 
matériel may reach North-West India more rapidly than those over 
which the invader may have control ? 

The answer to that question is the negation of our present 
Mediterranean policy, the logical sequence of which I have already 
sketched in a former number of this Review ;' and which, as I have 
now endeavoured to demonstrate, involves the acceptance of illegiti- 
mate war risks no less than an attitude of implied hostility towards 
certain European Powers whose friendship might otherwise be avail- 
able. An oceanic Power should keep to the ocean, and not run amok: 
into inland seas. The Mediterranean is an area of supreme strategic 
importance ; but for us it is, for the reasons stated and for others 
which limitations of space forbid me to advance, an area to be con- 
sidered only as forming part of acomprehensive war policy. Tactical 
considerations demand a strong naval base, which we already possess 
in Gibraltar and Malta; but there our responsibilities cease. 

In my opinion there is but one solution of the problem con- 
sistent with the true principles of sea-power, upon which the defence 
of the Empire is admittedly based. We should establish at Albany, 
in Western Australia, an Antipodean strategic base capable of 
supplying all the emergent requirements of an army in the field 
until the main supplies and reserves arrive by way of the Cape, and 
with sufficient resources to supplement such reinforcements, if need 
be, during the remainder of a campaign. As a naval arsenal and 
military depot second only in importance to those of the mother- 
country, this unique strategic position on an Anglo-Saxon continent 
would also serve as an effective base for warlike operations in the 
Far East. Situated on King George Sound, with an admirable inner 
harbour and a good roadstead, easily defended, Albany is, in fact, an 
ideal spot for supplementing the naval and military resources of the 
Empire. . 

As to the question of relative cost, we have on the one hand the 
totally incalculable sums expended, directly and indirectly, on the 
support of our meddlesome policy in Turkey and Egypt (not to go 
outside the Mediterranean basin) as compared, on the other hand, 
with the initial expense of erecting an arsenal and barracks, with 
their corresponding requirements, at Albany, and an extra annual 
appropriation for maintaining these. Backed by a wealthy island- 
continent exclusively British, and possessing a healthy climate, Albany 
would be one of the most economical and popular depots for Imperial 
troops of any within the Empire, outside the United Kingdom. Such 
a centre of Imperial activity would, moreover, give an immense 
impulse to Australian manufactures and industries, and might 
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attract colonial recruits for her Majesty’s army and navy, besides 
centralising and organising the defensive forces of the continent. 
Australia, once the Colonies are federated as a responsible Common- 
wealth, would then readily grasp her true position as a political and 
strategical unit of the Empire,'and would recognise the fact that it 
would be more economical and advantageous to contribute towards the 
general purposes of Imperial Defence than to maintain local squadrons 
and to erect costly immobile defences, the need for which (except 
against stray raiders) cannot arise until the British navy is defeated 
at sea. The mother-country would thus be saved the inconvenience 
during a war scare of not being able to dispose absolutely of every 
ship on the Australian station, whilst the increasing wealth and 
resources of Australia would in a few years more than repay the 
additional expense of maintaining an emergency war-establishment 
at the Antipodes. 

With regard to national security, the two policies have only to 
be compared in order to prove the advantages of the one I venture 
to advocate. It cannot be denied that by withdrawing from inter- 
national rivalries which only concern us, apart from our participa- 
tion in the Concert of Europe, so long as the Suez Canal represents 
our war route to India, we should gain friends in Europe instead 
of implacable enemies; nor can it be doubted that, by bringing 
Australia into a more intimate and responsible relationship with the 
mother-country, we should do more to promote Britannic Confedera- 
tion and to cement the bonds of British unity than by any other — 
means whatsoever, with the added advantage of retaining intact our 
full Imperial functions. Moreover, the Indian Ocean being remote 
from the chief European naval bases, and nearly all the possible 
coaling-stations being British, we should not require to greatly in- 
crease our naval strength in those waters. 

The adoption of this plan would, in my opinion, simplify our 
national policy and war strategy, economise our resources, concen- 
trate our efforts, strengthen our defences, consolidate British unity, 
and secure a safe and more rapid route for our Indian troopships. 
In a word, it would justify our ‘ splendid isolation.’ Finally, it would 
depend on one and only one war issue—the Command of the Sea, as 
determined solely and exclusively by the true principles of sea- 
power. 

The inauguration and development of the new trans-Pacific 
routes, through Canada to Australasia and the Far East, would ope- 
rate similarly, if in a subsidiary degree, from our naval and military 
base at Esquimalt, and would leave us free to come to a much-needed 
understanding with Russia in Eastern Asia, where the uprising of a 
powerful and enterprising State, Japan, has entirely upset the Balance 
of power. Our present undecided and timid attitude towards these 
questions makes Russia an enemy in many cases where it would be to 
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our mutual advantage to act in unison. As an alternative war route 
to the Far East, that through Canada is obviously of great impor- 
tance. Supported by a trans-Pacific British cable, it will add a new 
line of communications that may prove to be of vital consequence in 
time of war; and in periods of peace it cannot fail to improve inter- 
Colonial commercial and political relations. The organisation of the 
defensive forces of Canada is fairly complete and is capable of great 
development; but in view of the uncertain attitude of the United 
States, and anticipating that dread day when the inauguration of the 
Nicaraguan Canal shall attract the navies of Europe to the very heart 
of their strategic system, her Majesty’s Government may very pro- 
bably find it necessary to augment the military resources of the 
Dominion. 

Primarily, all our Colonies and Possessions abroad must depend 
upon mobile defences and our Command of the Sea, their local arma- 
ments being sufficient to beat off any adventurous cruisers and raiders 
that may escape the vigilance of our warships. Coaling-stations unite 
Great Britain with her most distant Colonies, like stepping-stones, 
along the main channels of commerce: for the radius of action of 
warships and cruisers is of course determined by their coal-endurance. 
Our ocean communications extend.in the aggregate to some 92,000 
miles, according to Sir Charles Nugent’s estimate, along which 22,000 
British ships are constantly passing. The latest Parliamentary Return 
(the 3rd of September, 1895) estimates the annual value of our sea- 
borne commerce-at 954,485,591/., of which nearly 84,000,000. belongs 
to the self-governing Colonies. To protect such colossal interests is 
a heavy responsibility for our navy, demanding concentration of 
effort and the elimination of all ulterior objects: since the wealth, 
the power, the very existence of the United Kingdom are primarily 
dependent on our commerce and on the Command of the Sea which 
so largely ensures its safety. We have need of more cruisers 
and of safer communications, including direct cables to the out- 
lying parts of the Empire,—e.g. between Canada and Australia, the 
Cape and Australia, Natal and Mauritius, Bermuda and the West 
Indies. And, as regards questions of minor policy, it is evident that, 
by developing the Crown Colonies up to the point of their highest 
productiveness, and by instituting a rational scheme of State-directed 
emigration, we should create many advantageous openings for British 
capital and give relief to our Home industries. The gain to the 
stability of the Empire from closer inter-Colonial relations would more 
than counterbalance that which might accrue from speculative pioneer- 
ing enterprises in the Tropics, especially if we take into account 
the profit and loss of political responsibility. In many cases it would 
be more profitable to develop old markets than to create new ones. 
For, with the gradual development of inter-Colonial commerce, 
Colonial tariffs must approximate more and more to the principles of 
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Free Trade, upon which the commercial stability of the mother- 
country and the homogeneity of the Empire are based. 

Brief as my statement has necessarily been, I trust I have esta- 
blished the axiom, that the prosecution of a more vigorous colonial 
policy—and, in particular, the establishment of an Antipodean 
strategic base at Albany—would automatically relieve the growing 
burdens of our foreign policy, and conduce more than any other 
means to the consolidation of the British Empire on the basis of 
sea-power. 

Table of Comparative Distances. 


Nautical Miles 


Routes to India: 


Portsmouth to Bombay, vid Suez Canal ‘ ‘ . 6,150 
” vid Cape . ; i : - 10,875 
Albany to Bombey (Emergency Route) ; . . 4,296 


Routes from Albany : 


Albany to Karachi (for North-West een ‘ . 4,680 
» Madras : ‘ . ’ . 3,738 
» Calcutta ‘ : ‘ ; ; : . 3,960 
», Singapore . j ; . 2,800 
” — Kong (vid Singapore) ‘ ‘ . 4,246 
» Sydney " J ‘ , - 1,920 


Strategic Bases. 


Prime Strategic Naval Bases.—Gibraltar, Aden and Perim, Esquimalt. 

Prime Strategic Naval Bases, with Arsenals and Military Depéts.—United 
Kingdom, Albany. 

Subsidiary Strategic Naval Bases and Military Depéts.—Malta, Cape, Sydney, 
Hong Kong, Halifax. 


ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 





LORD LEIGHTON AND HIS ART 
(4 TRIBUTE) 


Hec scripsi non otii abundantia, sed amoris erga te.—TUZL. Epist. 


Ir is difficult, perhaps impossible, to write dispassionately about a 
great man so recently removed from his life of energy, his noble 
enterprises and generous actions. 

Enthusiasm may sometimes be forgiven, and appreciation take 
the place of criticism, at this time. 

I have ventured to take my pen in hand with no idea that a word 
of praise will enhance a reputation so gallantly won and gallantly 


sustained, but rather to place upon record a few impressions received 
by an artist from the genius of Lord Leighton. 

Thirty-six years of friendship, begun in adoration for one whose 
wonderful gifts and many-sided attainments, never-ending, in respect 
for his manifold qualities as a man as well as an artist, may be an 
excuse for an estimate some readers may regard as exaggerated, or, at 
all events, as uncritical. 

Time inevitably proves the rightful ownership of lasting dis- 
tinction or the reverse; indeed contemporary applause is not in- 
frequently followed by posthumous abuse ; while a share of praise 
doled out with some parsimony, sometimes becomes augmented 
upon the removal of a strong personality, and the work of a man’s 
life receives juster homage and discreeter sympathy as it is regarded 
with greater concentration after his death. 

Lord Leighton’s Art never received unanimous praise, or gained 
attachment from the general public, for obvious reasons: it is above 
the average power of understanding, as it is perhaps too genuinely 
artistic for the Anglo-Saxon temperament. 

Neither form nor colour in the abstract appeals directly to northern 
sensibilities when they are disengaged from episode ; more sensitive 
to the charms of literature, wherein he finds some natural aptitude 
for expression, the average Englishman is puzzled, sometimes even 
irritated, by a work of Art that claims distinction, not on account of 
the story illustrated so much as by the opportunity it affords for 
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translation into various shapes and colours. The catalogue is more 
easily understood by many, nay, by most, visitors to an exhibition 
than the pictures are, and the subject of a picture is regarded before 
its presentation to the eye is taken into account. 

Tosuch minds, and to such blind folk, Leighton’s Art must indeed 
be a puzzle, nor is it likely ever to be otherwise. 

The decorative aspect of Art is a foreign element to the average 
Britisher, who is perhaps a little disconcerted by purified forms, as 
well as repelled by schemes of colour not accounted for by precedent 
and custom. 

Perhaps it is a question if ‘style’ is at all acceptable to, many 
minds, or anyhow if it is a necessary adjunct to expression ; if it is 
felt to be a want, ungratified in its absence, a quality in Art distinctly 
missed. 

To learn, even superficially, how to look at a picture as a picture, 
and not as a written story, is regarded, the eye must be trained to see, 
and also to appreciate, very subtle differentiation of curves, balance 
and harmony of lines as well as of colours, before the sense of zesthetic 
discrimination can be said to exist at all. 

Where a story in a picture absorbs the whole attention as it is 
too apt to do, the painter’s craft, his taste, judgment, skill, in fact 
everything upon which his reputation as an artist is established 
and rests, are very often entirely overlooked, and the picture is read 
as a book is read, but has not been seen at all, as a picture ought to 
be seen, primarily from a decorative aspect, secondarily as descrip- 
tive. 

These opening statements indicate the desire that prompts this 
little article—a desire to assist the cultivation of such a faculty for 
seeing as will greatly enhance the pleasure of studying the Art of 
Leighton. 

If we think a moment, shall we not at once admit how very closely 
a man’s character is displayed in his work, how it is mirrored there 
very distinctly and obviously, not consciously but inevitably, being 
the tell-tale, pleasantly recording or cruelly exposing the innermost 
secrets of the author’s propensities of disposition, loyal and constant, 
intriguing or flighty ? 

To put it very briefly, the Art of Leighton, whether as a sculptor, 
a painter, an orator, or writer, is ‘ Beautiful’; and beautiful because of 
a union established under the title of Beauty, including therein 
Nobility and Sincerity. 

Those qualities were reflected from his character into his Art, 
quite clearly, quite distinctly ; they were never lost sight of in the 
man’s aims in his life or in his work ; they gave rise to that exquisite 
sense of Duty, in a degree almost a passion with him, that developed 
to perfection, gave rise to a rare sense of reliance, to a clear 

certainty that a thing undertaken, however insignificant it chanced 
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to be, would be carried through to the end, justly, and with the ex- 
penditure of infinite pains. 

Very impulsive, highly strung, nervous and sensitive to the last 
degree, Leighton was a master of taking trouble about every act of 
his life; what seemed to have been done so easily, so fluently, was the 
result of a great power of concentration, as rapidly commanded as it 
was steadily prolonged. Under the influence of strong emotion, under 
the spell of excitement kindled by the presence of Beauty, a steady 
determination to approach calmly an analysis of its constituents never 
failed him. 

Once seen, that Beauty had to be recorded and reported, not under 
the immediate influence of the excitement by which it was promoted, 
but by methods entirely under control and regulated, wherein there 
was no accident, no reliance upon felicitous or chance effects ; some- 
thing had to be communicated, not hinted ; a very definite concep- 
tion, perfectly reasoned into shape, had to find a clear and precise 
enunciation. 

The impulse lay in the first initiation of the idea, the develop- 
ment of which and its presentation in form and colour was calmly 
proceeded with, till Leighton knew that he had employed every 
resource of his great researches in the knowledge of his Art, and 
however modestly he regarded his accomplishment, he was able to say 
‘That picture will be (or is) finished.’ 

So methodical an arrangement of technicalities learned in boyhood 
and youth, not only in the severe school of Steinlé and from classic 
Frenchmen, but also by prolonged study of the Italian masters, 
enabled Leighton to get through a vast amount of work upon a sin- 
gularly high and even level of excellence, some of it making a more 
direct appeal to individual susceptibilities, but all of it complete, 
finished, accomplished. As Millais said once so aptly, ‘ Leighton 
never makes an idle touch !’ 

From his first picture, ‘ The Cimabue,’ to the last touch laid upon 
a canvas, there is no sign of change in the aim_and direction of his 
Art ; it exhibited, rather, a constant growth, stronger and stronger, of a 
deeply rooted belief in the value of completion; upon a steady 
pursuit of Beauty, from first to last, in all its attributes, was Leighton 
resolved. 

And with a strong personality, an emphatic direction of purpose, 
which are included in so undeviating’a course, there was mo narrow 
outlook, no disregard towards forms of Art of completely another com- 
plexion to his own. One sometimes wondered almost at the scope 
of Leighton’s admirations. But sympathy was one thing to him, 
admiration was another. 

The sympathy was pretty nearly all with Greek and Italian Art, 
the admiration was open to whatever was well done of any school 
in whatever manner. While steadily searching for delicate ‘ finesse’ 
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in line, for perfect modelling of infinite grace, for the tenderest har- 
monies of tints, Leighton would enthusiastically admire the freest, 
and the slightest, even nebulous work of Gainsborough, or a hard 
and dry little Dutchman’s tubs and greenery, or the most impression- 
istic hint by a clever draughtsman. 

As he was all sincerity himself, he recognised that quality and 
admired it in others, however differently they employed it, to the 
manner he had laid down for his own guidance. That openness of 
mind, one of Leighton’s definite qualities, was a sign of an innately 
modest estimate of his own powers, and of an intense love for all modes 
of artistic expression, however various, however novel, however strange, 
if sincere. 

With a deep reverence for ancient as well as for the Art of the 
Renaissance, early as well as late, and, having assimilated much from 
Greece as well as from Italy, a marked individuality remained steady, 
and so pronounced and defined that Leighton’s eclectic studies seem to 
have disposed and assorted his original gift, it increased rather than 
straitened his special artistic aims, and their direction in expression. 
His drawings are not the least like Raphael’s, whose work in the 
stanze of the Vatican he once expressed ‘as’ of a ‘ perfection such as 
he imagined Greek pictures must have borne,’ his design bore but 
little trace of the study of Michael Angelo’s Sixtine paintings which he 
had carefully analysed and worshipped, as he said to me but a few 
days before his death, ‘I stand aghast before the mighty genius of 
the Sixtine.’ ‘I am filled with awe by the vastness of the great 
Florentine’s invention.’ Only in the Cimabue picture, perhaps, do 
we see a direct influence. Those who know the Spanish chapel in 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, will recognise the inspiration caught 
by the young English painter from Taddeo Gaddi, and Simone di 
Lippo Memmi. 

And from that early success there was danger ; there would have 
followed disaster to a weaker character. Comparison there was, made 
immediately, continued also into recent years. Not unnaturally, not 
unkindly, though, unfortunately, for a full appreciation of the 
painter’s undoubted growth intellectually as well as technically. 

Fine as that early achievement is, warranting all the praise 
bestowed upon it, the promise it made was entirely kept and was 
maintained nobly by ‘The Daphnephoria,’ ‘Captive Andromache,’ 
‘The Syracusian Procession,’ ‘The Idyl,’ the ‘ Hercules and Death 
struggling for the Body of Alcestis,’ many other pictures, and last, 
not least, in that burst of glorious colour, ‘ The Flaming June.’ 

These pictures, as well as many others, display the ripeness of the 
fruit of which ‘The Cimabue’ was the blossom. Unchanged, the aim 
only by each succeeding effort grew nobler, the style larger, the 
colour fuller and richer, and the search for abstract beauty in Nature, 
for ‘ The Beautiful,’ Leighton continued with the keenness of a youth, 
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justified and invigorated by wisdom and experience, gained by per- 
sistent toil and watchfulness. 

For with all that idealisation, so marked in everything that he did, 
not so much as the result of cultivation as it was innate and uncon- 
scious, a manner of seeing born in the disposition, and in no sense 
artificial, it must be borne in mind that Leighton, with all his know- 
ledge and scientific accomplishments over every genus of his art, 
never permitted the curb of Nature’s powerful hand to relax her exer- 
cise over the control of his imagination. ‘ 

He could draw without a model, but he never did so; his modesty 
forbade such a relaxation of effort to attain perfection. The ideal 
formed within his mind and elected, had to find an answer to the 
question, an echo of it in form evident, but chosen and selected with 
preference and deliberation. 

Leighton sought for his ideal in the Real. As every artist 
knows, it is there to be found, if the mind and the eye are con- 
stituted to receive the true impression of ‘The Beautiful’ in the 
‘ Real.’ 

And it is in that classical temper of mind, that was his to an 
extraordinary degree, more analytical than emotional, the emotions 
being under obedience to reason,‘as intellectual as it was poetical, 
we find a balance of qualities in Leighton’s Art difficult to understand 
and to disengage. 

The model from whom he drew or painted, represented, to his 
mind, the substance of an elementary thought to be brought into 
being, to acquire physical condition and rationality of meaning by 
contact of the mental with the ocular vision. Hence the forms 
supplied by Nature were seen in their relative sense, and in accordance 
with an already established predilection, and acted as aids to its 
maintenance. The choice was made, the design arranged, before the 
model was seen, for the most part, but not always; because an eye 
so abundantly observant, so quick to receive impressions of beauty in 
all the circumstances of life, obeyed its instincts, justified by some 
of the most interesting as well as the most beautiful of Leighton’s 
designs that were derived from accidental motives, suggested 
immediately by unconsciously assumed attitudes of his models, which 
he promptly drew with incomparable skill and complete spontaneity. 
The results of such sketches have been several, notably ‘The Summer 
Moon,’ one of the most completely satisfying productions of the 
master’s brush ; ‘ Flaming June,’ against which glorious picture it was 
advanced so ignorantly in some quarters as presenting an impossible 
action ; ‘The Music Lesson,’ that for perfection of design as well as 
of execution as a picture of genre the painter never surpassed ; and 
in sculpture ‘ The Sluggard’ and ‘ Needless Alarms.’ 

That term of abuse and of contempt, trite now, on account of the 
mannerism of its constant adoption by ephemeral critics, and some- 
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times adopted by poorly equipped artists, ‘Academic,’ has been most 
unjustly, in its derogatory sense, applied to Leighton’s Art. 

In point of fact it is Academic, but only in the good sense of 
heing highly educated, very scientific, and restrained. And in that 
sense it is a pity that there is not more of such Academic Art. 

The bad sense, wherein such criticism is applicable, being justly 
wdvanced towards work that displays no inspiration, no originality, 
(iat is correct and commonplace, balanced without enthusiasm, 
edequate without reason, and accurate without good taste in the 
choice of beautiful and expressive gestures, forms and colours, and 
is pre-occupied and narrow. 

Wholly relying upon precedent, Architecture, and Sculpture, as 
well as Painting, deteriorate exactly in proportion as they grow to be 
{,cile reminiscences of Art or Nature, mannered caligraphic pro- 
ductions, uninspired, unaided by any visible beauty of thought or 
thing, of which there is a plenitude ready for absorption in évery 
nook and corner of creation, to be discovered by discerning eyes 
«mong the gauntest, strangest, and most unpromising circumstances. 
{¢ has often struck the writer, in working from the same models 
as those employed by Leighton, with what originality he had dis- 
covered beauty residing, hidden to many an artist of less sensitive 
instincts and weaker perceptions, among a great deal of common- 
jlace, nay, almost ugly forms. How cleverly he had seized the 
beauty in the character, laying stress upon it as beauty, without 
way reduction of the individual force suggested by the endless 
inventiveness shown in the object, the broad sense of whose indivi- 
duality Leighton maintained, under cover of the beauty that he 
had discovered and sought to present. That spirit of unity between 
heauty and character sustained without monotony, is eminently 
of classical foundation ; we see it upon the Frieze of the Parthenon, 
in classical architecture, and in such remains of ancient paintings 
us have come down to us; of discriminate characterisation without 
«adden transitions from type to type, as of one melody with varia- 
tions, embroidered but not concealed by a fresh supply of thought, 
interweaving about but still holding captive the original theme. 

It was to gain such a breadth of treatment as has been indicated, 
to sustain a leading motive through ramifications of differentiation, 
without loss of continuity or accent, that Leighton’s efforts were 
hegun early in his life and continued until the day of his death, no- 
where attained with more mastery and greater logical consistency than 
ly the two pictures ‘ Solitude’ and ‘ The Spirit of the Summit,’ works 
that are in the highest degree poetical and complete ; where there is 
not a line too many, a gesture overstated, or a tone of colour not 
«hsolutely balanced and in tune with the inspiration of their motive ; 
aud, perhaps, Leighton’s most consistent revelations of his peculiar 
ower and masterly union of poetry and its logical expression are to 
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be found, not where action is violent or strained, but where gesture is 
contemplated, quiet and suggestive, where the truly classical tem- 
perament is revealed in all the purity of restraint, dignity, and 
perfect sincerity. 

And yet, granting so much, when, as in the picture of ‘ Hercules 
struggling with Death over the Body of Alcestis,’ we discern the full 
extent of his powers of pathos, and we must admit that they were 
great and original. There, there is contrast indeed between quies- 
cence and tumultuous energy, carried as far as possible without 
infringing upon the noble bounds established by the Greek tragedian. 
In some respects, as regards its splendid painting and full rich colour, 
the Euripidean picture is, technically, the strongest work that came 
from the painter’s studio, but not, perhaps, the most sympathetic ; 
for when it was still wet it must be allowed that the colour clashed 
somewhat violently, a fault that time has most kindly dealt with, 
and this will be the case with many of Leighton’s pictures. ‘The 
Eastern Slinger,’ for example, is far finer in tone than it was when 
just completed—a picture of highest interest, belonging in type 
and energy of design to ‘The Athlete struggling with the Python,’ 
Leighton’s first effort in sculpture upon a large scale—at any time, 
under any conditions, a work that-would have commanded admira- 
tion, even in the Pheidian period of Hellenic sculpture; remarkable 
and instructive in that so great a success was achieved in a newly 
attempted branch of the arts of design, demonstrating their unity 
under one head, ‘Fundamental knowledge of, and _ intimate 
acquaintance with, the human figure,’ not only scientific and 
anatomic, but tactfully analytical. Sculpture is in this country, 
alas! but little appreciated, still less is it loved or understood for its 
own sake. Were it otherwise, the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s 
would have long ago received the crowning element of Stevens’s design 
in the equestrian statue of the great Duke; perhaps now, out of 
reverence for Leighton’s wishes and efforts to enable the design of 
his brother sculptor to be completed, that long-wished-for result will be 
attained, and reprehensibly cold response be atoned for, by a national 
subscription to do just honour to three great men—‘ Wellington,’ 
‘Stevens,’ ‘Leighton,’ and to another in prospect whose name was 
before Leighton’s mind, ‘ Alfred Gilbert.’ ‘The Athlete struggling 
with the Serpent’ and ‘The Sluggard’ ought not to be separated ; as 
the first belongs to the Chantrey Bequest, so might the second 
become, in that sense, public property. Together, they form a combi- 
nation, a group of ideas and a contrast of design, extremely, indeed 
perfectly, representative. The one suggests ‘Energy victorious,’ 
the other, ‘ Energy emasculate ’ ; the crown of victory is at the feet of 
the lithe young man who will not pick it up! The human types 
chosen to individualise the two conceptions are diverse, and neither 
was studied in an eclectic spirit ; individuality is everywhere markedly 
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pronounced in either figure ; there is no confusion of conception, 
as would have arisen from eclecticism. A type of sustained, prolonged 
effort to overcome and to conquer, contrasts with a type of a languid 
and sensual nature devoted to ease, unaccompanied by ambition, 
unmoved to exertion by the promise of the laurel crown. 

The statue of ‘The Athlete’ received the higher praise, because 
it came so unexpectedly from a painter’s hand, by custom acknow- 
ledged to be a master over gentler emotions in another material than 
bronze, of a more persuasive and to so many a more congenial material. 


‘The Sluggard’ was received with less applause, for ‘The Athlete” 


had won the victory for Leighton, who demonstrated again the old truth 
that ‘The Art’ is one: that material, be it bronze, marble, stone, 
or pigments, is obedient to the will of a real artist; that the greater 
includes the less ; that sculpture is easier than painting, granted that 
there be the same ground of knowledge to work upon. But ‘ The 
Sluggard’ is not less noble ; indeed there are qualities of modelling 
superior, and more difficult to have overcome, than in ‘ The 
Athlete,’ perfectly conquered. A relaxation in action, so admirably 
given of muscles unused to violent tension, and drawn out to their 
full length by the act of stretching, an effort of indolent, half- 
hearted automatic exertion, is stated with precision and consistency 
from head to torso, and is echoed from limb to limb. 

Again let it be suggested that the nation should enjoy ‘The 
Sluggard’ in company with ‘The Athlete,’ so that those two great 
efforts in plastic art may remain together to testify to the compre- 
hensive genius of Leighton. 

Smaller in scale, and by reason of their being but highly finished 
sketches, less important, though not a whit less distinguished as works 
of art, are several groups and single figures modelled for service in 
various pictures, notably a group of women for ‘The Cimon and 
Iphigeneia.’ 

About which group Watts expressed himself that it was worthy of 
Pheidias, a praise indeed great from one whose life-long admira- 
tion for, and study of the Elgin marbles constitutes authority beyond 
dispute. Then there are several single figures of boys and men, and 
one group of singing maidens, modelled for the ‘ Daphnephoria,’ of 
extreme beauty. Surely these as one collection should be kept 
intact. They ought not to be allowed to become distributed ; they 
are and will be (or should be) a lesson to young artists of the future 
of that loving studentship which Leighton never ceased to cling to, 
and of an earnest endeavour to reach his ideal that from first to last 
he pushed with such manly and modest persistence. 

Perhaps (and yet it is difficult to select from such a mass of 
splendid work) the ‘ Daphnephoria’ and ‘Captive Andromache’ are 
Leighton’s masterpieces as pictures. In them were overcome a 
great number of difficulties which it is very uncommon for English 
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artists to confront. They are least representative of English Art 
as such, but are most remarkable as exponents of a highly decorative 
style, humanised by touches of emotion on the one hand and of 
sympathy with an ancient civilisation upon the other; and yet they 
are quite modern, for in no other age than this could either picture 
have been painted. Without specially marked antiquarian research 
the spirit of antiquity is present, moving among us moderns; and 
although many of the objects of modern painting, as excessive 
resemblance to out-of-door effect, are absent, not by accident but 
with intention, a diffusion of light, opalescent and serene, together 
with an absence of largely concentrated elements of shadow, con- 
tribute to, and make up the sum of a broad and simple effect both 
natural and dignified. 

There is great ‘art ’ rather than ‘ artifice ’ in those pictures : the art 
is concealed adroitly, by which multitudes of half-tones are collected 
together in unison or discord relatively adopted, are coloured with 
the subtilty of a pearl, and forced into harmony by strong accents of 
local colour. And what an essence of music and sweet sounds seems 
to emanate from the voices of the women and children echoing in 
the pine-wood through which that dignified procession is passing, 
mingling with the scented drowsy afr of the forest ! 

And how beautifully is expressed the town, lit in a half-veiled 
mystery of opal light ; emptied for the moment upon this gala-day 
of Apollo worship! The ‘Daphnephorus,’ strong in stature above the 
other functionaries, befitting him for the moment as he is a type of 
the Sun-god, leads the procession to the temple, followed by a youth 
bearing the symbols of heavenly bodies; maidens and children bear 
branches of (Sdqvaz) laurel, while they chant in solemn strain praises 
to their Theban God ; following them are youths bearing golden tri- 
pods for offerings at the shrines of Apollo. 

In this, in the highest sense beautiful picture, there is not only 
the poetry of the whole scene given, its dignity as a religious festival 
and an enthusiasm of devotion, but in every detail of drapery, 
embroidery, exquisite harmonies of line and colour are enchanting ; 
the scent of laurel leaves seems to impregnate the air already laden with 
the aromatic perfume of pines. Allis suggestive of luxury, of beauty, 
of sweet colours, of the delicate lines and limpid air of Greece, of solemn 
archaic music breathing tones of restful harmonies in an atmosphere 
of simple, pure, and dignified emotion. To have achieved all 
this, and much more, in an age of hurry, in a life full of engage- 
ments, dragged hither and thither by calls of duty, proves the 
intensely dominating force which Art exercised over Leighton’s mind, 
how full to overflowing was his invention, and how patiently and 
with what a restrained, well-guided fervour were not only suggested 
his poetical conceptions, but fulfilled to an iota by his classical love 
for absolute as well as relative completeness. 
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Less rich in details, and even more accomplished in ‘style,’ the 
last of his procession pictures,a method of design in which he 
greatly delighted to exercise himself, Leighton proved in ‘Captive 
Andromache’ his mastery over emotion, exhibited so touchingly and 
so restrainedly in the figure of the noble wife of Hector in her cap- 
tivity. Epirus is her new home, and with other maidens the 
widowed woman goes out of the city to draw water. All is life 
round the well; Andromache is arrested, and her wounded grief is 
reopened by an episode. A young father and mother seated by the 
roadway fondle their first-born son. Need more be said? The 
story of the past days in Troy is delicately alluded to, the mother’s 
captivity and grief are evident ; the folk of the city come and go, 
discussing, some with curiosity, others in pity, the forlorn woman in 
her grief too deep for dramatic expression. And here the restraint of 
Leighton’s Art gives an epic character to the rendering of a touching 
subject, wherein every portion.of the design is conceived with dig- 
nity ; no violent contrasts of gesture disturb the suavity and con- 
tinuity{of a composition as refined as a drawing upon an Athenian vase, 
and yet under all the learning displayed, the careful selection, the 
evidence of minutest attention to balance of line and colour, and all 
other so-called Academic qualities, the pulse of life beats everywhere, 
culminating in the sorrow-laden Andromache. 

The poetry inherent in Leighton’s Art he never forces upon one ; 
it is never obvious. It is there because it must be, as an unconscious 
action of his mind, as the inspiring cause of his thought, and not as 
an accident thrown in. But the choice of expression, best suited to 
the motive, was conscious and deliberate, and calculated with exces- 
sive care, from the first rough design to the finished picture; so 
elaborately that there was always a reason' to be obtained from the 
painter why this or that had been done. Emotion was not permitted 
to influence him after the idea had taken root in his mind. Art had 
then to verify the emotion, and not only to bring it into form, but into 
a form whose constituents were to be logically arranged, and con- 
sistent with the beauty and character of his subject ; hence a lyrical 
more often than epic atmosphere pervades Leighton’s pictures. Their 
metrical arrangement is perfect; they are in harmony with the 
choicely turned and charmingly balanced sentences and periods of 
‘The Discourses,’ which are an ornament as well as a valuable ad- 
dition to English literature. Neither commonplace, nor platitude, 
found their way into his art or oratory ; an original idea, intensely 
his own and vigilantly guarded, had to be clothed in a certain 
manner, whether of form, colour, or words, and that certain manner 
had an existence which had to be discovered, only discoverable 
by infinite research and pains. Hence, before a design or sentence 
was regarded as finally perfected, innumerable experiments were 
made in the quest of the clearest and most delightful form of 
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design or diction ; hence, what seemed so easily done was in reality 
done with difficulty and labour. And when once a decision was 
arrived at, there was no further departure from it, for that de- 
cision had only reached a perfect definition by a multitude of pro’s 
and con’s. So that it was upon the preparation of his work, that 
Leighton spent most of his time; the execution of it was rapid. 
Being certain of his methods, ever elaborately calculated to produce 
the result he desired to attain, Leighton painted, scientifically, not 
emotionally. Just as love sonnets are written after the passion for 
the object has calmed but is not dead, when the poet has recovered 
reason to separate the art of expression from the violent emotion of 
the cause, so did the artist employ consciously all the wealth of his 
taste and judgment to explain in elaborately chosen language, quite 
under his control, an emotion in strong possession of his feeling. 
And perhaps it has been due to that supremacy of methodical care 
expended in every direction of his technique that has led to criticism 
which often was mistaken and misleading. The careful registration 
of ideas fully revealed by elaboration was sometimes regarded as point- 
ing to acold impulse, and its restraint was confounded falsely with an 
absence of spontaneous inspiration. It is surely a derangement of ideas 
that confuses elaborate forethought and frigid emotion, or which dis- 
cerns in carelessness the fire of genius ; what is justly overlooked in a 
sketch should not be forgiven in what claims to be a complete work, 
the sketch and the picture representing a totally different species of 
mental exertion ; the one being nothing if not spontaneous, the other 
being nothing if not complete. 

In this moment of our century, arising from a variety of causes, 
rapidly executed suggestions rather than complete and finished pic- 
tures are in fashion ; people want what they can take in at a glance, 
without expenditure of time or trouble. But a fashion of such 
shallow outlook is evidently only of temporary importance and 
hence ephemeral; when it has passed away, as in the nature of 
things it will do, the Art of Leighton and what is akin to it will be 
regarded far more favourably than it now is, because all work 
that is complete and thorough can never cease to be increasingly 
estimated. For the principles upon which such Art is started are 
sound, and as educated public opinion is, in the main, right-minded 
and just, they must ultimately prevail, and overcome and overthrow, 
decade after decade, every feeble, ill-considered, and idle fashion, as 
they appear, whether of art or criticism. And so a life of single 
aims, of untiring effort, and of a genius that soars above the pettiness 
of exaggerated or hysterical emotion, is certain not to have been 
spent in vain; the sacrifices that were made are certain of legitimate 
regard from posterity, a reward which a great man desires above the 
temporary successes awarded him in his lifetime. Of those Leighton 
enjoyed many, owing to a multitude of qualifications of various 
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kinds that were his, which, in the nature of things, will come to be 
less influential as time goes on. But his handsome and dignified 
presence, his gift of tongues, unrivalled by any Englishman, the 
courtesy and graciousness of his manner, the offspring of a singu- 
larly kindly nature, will never be forgotten by those who have been 
privileged to know him well, or even by those whose only contact 
with him was official. It is as an artist, in the broad sense of the 
term, that Leighton’s solid claims upon posterity must mainly rest. 
As such, his reputation is assured, not temporally but eternally. All, 
and each, of the noble qualities that went to make up a very distin- 
guished, a very good and remarkable man, respond in the chief labour 
of his life, his Art, whose merits are of the kind that lives. From 
first to last lofty and exalted in his aims, devotedly loyal to conviction, 
disinterested and uncorrupted by fashion, Leighton was the artistic 
peer of his century, unrivalled as a completely equipped artist in his 
range of knowledge of and sympathy with every form of esthetic ex- 
pression. 


W. B. Ricumonp. 





THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION 


THE first essential for the improvement of agriculture is to show the 
farmer whether there will or will not be Protection. While Protec- 
tion is kept dangling before his eyes he clings to it for relief, and 
other remedies are neglected. The farmer knows perfectly well that 
low prices are the cause of his changed state. To talk of changed 
seasons is nonsense : the seasonsaverage. At last there is a Govern- 
ment of ‘Farmers’ Friends’ with an immense majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, absolutely able to pass protective laws if they 
will. Let the British farmer seize the opportunity and satisfy him- 
self whether his protective hope will be realised at last, or whether 
he must look for relief to other men and other means. 

I farm 105 acres of land in Mid-Norfolk. To relieve me of my 
Land Tax would benefit me 10d. per acre. To present me with all 
my rates would put another 7/. 3s. 4d. into my pocket. I should 
not be greatly thankful for this assistance, and to talk of changing 
the conditions of agriculture by redressing the incidence of local 
taxation is futile. The country tradesman is already alarmed lest all 
rates should fall on him. Send up the price of my barley 5s. a 
quarter, and I should get 34/. 10s. from my 105 acres; similarly 
raise the price of my wheat and I should profit another 26/., making 
601. 10s. in all. 

It is obvious already that the present Ministry will absolutely 
disappoint the secret heart of the British farmer about Protection. 
What would all the Tory members for London, Bradford, and Liver- 
pool say to legislation designed to raise the price of food to their 
constituents ? The Government depends largely on the Conservatism 
of the towns, and must pursue a town policy. 

Therefore one outcome of the present Administration will be the 
disillusion of the British farmer about Protection. 

What else can he hope for ? 

One of the first essentials of country life is to get money into the 
land. Progress is blocked largely by the ridiculous absurdities em- 
barrassing the sale and transfer of farms and estates. I have a three- 
roomed cottage, which my father bought for 100/. The lawyer’s bill 
relating to the purchase of that cottage runs exactly to one hundred 
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lines, to say nothing of the legal documents by which the sale was 
ultimately effected. I can buy a horse for 100. in five minutes, 
and cannot see why this three-roomed cottage should involve such a 
paraphernalia of legal deeds and diction. Then, again, some of my 
little estate of 105 acres is copyhold in three manors. There is 
South Soken, and Northern Hall, and Scarning Hall, and upon any 
change of ownership fines have to be paid to three Lords of the 
Manor, whose names I do not even know. Such manorial rights 
hinder free sale, prevent the entry into the land of men who have 
made their money in trade and commerce, and keep it in the posses- 
sion of impoverished owners, who through the hard times are no 
longer able to maintain their buildings, to let at rents whereby 
tenants can live, to spend their money in the market town, and in 
other ways to develop the bit of England they nominally possess. 
When the late Lord Chancellor bremght in a Bill to simplify the sale 
of land, the lawyers in every town were called together by the secre- 
tary of their trade union, and Liberal and Tory lawyers alike voted 
the reform proposition iniquitous. Of course they studied the good 
of their country; it was a bad Bill, badly drawn, and all that. Yet 
the electors will return lawyers to Parliament. 

Then again the brewers. They have obtained complete monopoly 
of the public-houses, have bought up all the legalised places for selling 
beer, bar grocers’ shops and wholesale houses. They have got Pro- 
tection in the completest form, Protection through the impossibility 
of getting a place where you can compete with them. But they give 
the farmer rigorous Free Trade. They buy his barley in the very 
cheapest market, and sell their beer in the dearest. They swamp 
the farmer with barley from all the foreign countries which produce 
it, and with sugar for manufacturing beer produced by negroes who 
consider one shilling per day magnificent recompense. The Con- 
servative brewer will certainly demand his Free Trade, but I should 
as certainly give him a Pure Beer Bill, whereby it was laid down 
that beer means an article brewed from malt and hops, permitting 
him if he wants to brew from anything else to call it Allsopp’s Mix- 
ture or Bass’s Compound. Such addition to the law would not be a 
concession to Protection, but simply an extension of the Foods Adul- 
teration Act. 

Then that dear Church, of which our Conservative friends are so 
fond. The tithes of Norfolk amount nominally to a quarter of a 
million a year, of which vast sums go away never to return. The 
tithes of Dereham, a pretty market town in Norfolk, dependent on 
agriculture, are ‘sweated’ to the extent of 7001. a year by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the benefit of some growing city 
suburb. The tithes of Swaffham, close by, are ‘sweated’ 1,000/. a 
year to keep the Dean and Canons of Westminster. The people of 

Yymondham part with 2,000/.a year (commutation value) which, 
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according to the parliamentary return, swells the income of a distant 
bishopric. The purely agricultural parish of Terrington-St.-Clements, 
near Lynn, contributes 2,000/. a year from its tithes to maintain the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, These imposts ought 
to be ended. A term should be fixed, at the end of which they 
died out. 

A generation ago it was the common practice of landlords to 
add farm to farm, till in some parts the small working farmer was 
practically extinguished. The dearth of small holdings is proved by 
the fact that they invariably command much higher rents per acre 
than the large occupations. Great injury has been done to the 
countryside by the closing of old farmhouses, with all the little 
industries of butter-making, cattle and fowl-rearing that once 
flourished around them. The consequence has been to throw British 
agriculture more and more into corn-growing. From my own small 
farm this year I turned out 98/. worth of milk, butter, eggs and 
poultry, and probably might have sold much more if I had been a 
real working farmer with wife and children looking after every little 
chance. Large farms are essential to exhibit the highest develop- 
ments of scientific agriculture. In fact, farms of all sizes are rfeedful, 
it being remembered that there are many more people at the bottom 
of the ladder—able to farm a small piece—than there are at the top. 
The current for fifty years has tended to extinguish the small man, 
and to supplant him by the grower of corn. 

The labourer, living in the midst of boundless acres, is naturally 
anxious to have a bit of his own to cultivate. He is equally annoyed 
when the farmers around him declare that they cannot make the 
land pay, yet refuse to give up a field wanted by the Parish Council 
for allotments. Yet these ungracious refusals are being made all 
over England. Farmers fear the independence and the knowledge 
which small holdings give. But the opposition cannot last long. 
Landlords will discover that there are retail customers willing to 
pay good prices for land, who, in these hard times for owners, are 
worth dealing with ; and sosteadily, I have no doubt, peasant farming 
will regain its hold in England. Let every owner and philanthropist 
remember that a good garden, a strip of ground round the cottage, is 
far better than an allotment half a mile away. Clergymen with 
failing tithe can put a stop to some of their losses by letting the 
glebe retail. Get a syndicate of villagers to hire, make the leaders 
responsible for the rent, and there will be no trouble about bad 
debts. The Rector of Litcham, in Norfolk, has let forty acres to a 
village syndicate, and the adventurers are clamouring for more. 

A point of vast importance to England is that security should 
be given to the tenant for added fertility placed in the soil. Much 
of the land is going to ruin, and can only be recovered to good culti- 
vation by the application of labour and money without stint. The 
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farmer has at present no security for any added fertility he may give 
to his holding, and till the law vests the property created in the 
maker of it, securing him from unjust eviction, many of our fields 
will continue to be labour-starved, growing weeds instead of food and 
meat. 

The farmer who makes money to-day is the wrecker and squeezer 
of land, not the improver of the soil. When the will-o’-the-wisp of 
Protection is finally dispersed by Lord Salisbury’s action, the question 
will come up, What can a Liberal Administration do to protect the 
improving English tenant ? 

The pleasantness of living in rural England must be maintained. 
I love the red coat of the huntsman, and hate the barbed wire, the 
bag fox, and the pheasant turned down for slaughter three days 
before execution. Free sale of land, farms of all sizes down to the 
half-acre field beside the cottage, the gradual return of resident 
owners in place of shooting tenants, the introduction of fresh capital 
into farming directly the bottom of prices is really reached, common- 
sense, the pluck, spirit and constancy of the English race—these 
qualities above all will yet save agriculture from the perils which 
encompass it. 

F. W. WIitson. 





SCENES IN A BARRACK SCHOOL 


I 


Mrs. REEVE was an average widow with encumbrances. Ten years 
before she had married a steady-going man—a cabinet-maker during 
working hours, and something of a Dissenter and a Radical in the 
evenings and on Sundays. His wages had touched thirty shillings, 
and they had lived in two rooms, first floor, in a quiet neighbourhood, 
keeping themselves to themselves, as they boasted without undue 
pride. In their living-room was a flowery tablecloth ; a glass shade 
stood on the mantelpiece; there were a few books in a cupboard. 
They had thoughts of buying a‘live indiarubber plant to stand by 
the window, when unexpectedly the man died. 

He had followed the advice of economists. He had practised 
thrift. During his brief illness his society supplied a doctor, and it 
provided a comfortable funeral. His widow was left with a small 
sum in hand to start her new life upon, and she increased it by at 
once pawning the superfluous furniture and the books. She lost 
no time hanging about the old home. Within a week she had 
dried her eyes, washed out her handkerchiefs, made a hatchment of 
her little girl’s frock with quarterings of crape, piled the few neces- 
sities of existence on a barrow and settled in a single room in the 
poorest street of the district. 

It was not much of a place, and it cost her half-a-crown a week, 
but in six months she had come to think of it asa home. She had 
brushed the ceiling and walls, and scrubbed the boards, the children 
helping. She had added the touch of art with advertisements and 
picture almanacks. A bed for the three children stood in one corner 
—a big green iron bed, once her own. On the floor was laid a 
mattress for herself and the baby. Round it she hung her shawl 
and petticoats as a screen over some lengths of cords. Right across the- 
room ran a line for the family’s bits of washing. A tiny looking- 
glass threw mysterious rays on to the ceiling at night. On the 
whole, it really was not so bad, she thought, as she looked round the 
room one evening. Only unfortunately her capital had been slipping 
away shilling by shilling, and the first notice to quit had been 
served that day. She was what she called ‘ upset’ about it. 
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‘Now, Alfred,’ she said to her eldest boy, ‘it’s time I got to my 
work, and it won’t do for you to start gettin’ ’ungry again after yer 
teas. So you put yerself and Lizzie to bed, and I’ll make a race of it 
with Ben and the baby.’ 

‘There now,’ she said when the race was over, ‘that’s what’s 
called a dead ’eat, and that’s a way of winnin’ as saves the expense of 
givin’ a prize.’ 

With complete disregard for the mere theorising of science, she 
then stuck the poker up in front of the bars to keep the fire 
bright. 

‘ Now, Alfred,’ she said, ‘ you mind out for baby cryin’, and if she 
should ’appen to want for anythink, just give a call to Mrs. Thomas 
through the next door.’ 

‘Right you are,’ said Alfred, feeling as important as a "bus 
conductor. 

Mrs. Reeve hurried towards the City to her work. Office cleaning 
was the first thing that had offered itself, and she could arrange the 
hours so as to look after the children betweenwhiles. Late at night 
and again early in the morning she was in the offices, and she earned 
a fraction over twopence an hour. 

‘You're not seemin’ exackly saloobrious to-night, my dear,’ said 
the old woman who had lately come to the same staircase, as they 
began to scour the stone with bath brick. ‘I do ‘ope ’e aint been 
layin’ ’is ’and on yer.’ 

‘ My ’usband didn’t ’appen to be one of them sort, thankin’ yer 
kindly,’ said Mrs. Reeve. 

‘Oh, a widder, and beggin’ yer pardon. And you'll ’ave children, 
of course ?’ 

‘Four,’ said Mrs. Reeve, and she thought of them asleep in the 
firelight. 

The old woman—a mere bundle with a pair of eyes in it—looked 
at her for a moment, and pretending out of delicacy to be talking to 
herself, she muttered loud enough to be heard: ‘ Oh, that’s where it 
is, is it? There’s four, same as I’ve buried. And a deal too many 
to bring up decent on ten shillin’ a week. Why, I’d sooner let the 
Poor Law ‘ave ’em, though me and the old man ’ad to go into the 
Ouse for it. And that’s what I said to Mrs. Green when Mrs. Turner 
was left with six. And Mrs. Turner she went and done it. She was 
an uncommon sensible woman, was Mrs. Turner, not like some as 
don’t care what comes to their children, so long as they’re ‘appy 
themselves.’ 

In the woman’s words Mrs. Reeve heard the voice of mankind 
condemning her. She knew it was all true. The thought had 
haunted her for days, and as she listened a tear was mixed with the 
dirty water under the hiss of the scouring brush. 

When she reached home just before midnight, her mind was 
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made up. Her husband had always insisted that the children should 
be well fed and healthy. He had spoken with a countryman’s 
contempt of the meagre Cockney bodies around them. One at least 
should go. She lit the candle, and stood listening to their sleep. 
Suddenly the further question came—which of the four? Should it 
be Alfred, the child of her girlhood, already so like his father, though 
he was only just nine? She couldn’t get on without him, he was so 
helpful, could be trusted to light the fire, sweep the room and wash 
up. It could not possibly be Alfred. Should it be Lizzie, her little 
girl of five, so pretty and nice to dress in the old days when even 
her father would look up from his book with a grunt of satisfaction 
at her bits of finery on Sundays? But a girl must always need the 
mother’s care. It couldn’t possibly be Lizzie. Or should it be 
merry little Ben, lying there with eyes sunk deep in his head, and 
one arm outside the counterpane? Why, Ben was only three. A 
few months ago he had been the baby. It couldn’t possibly be little 
Ben. And then there was the baby herself—well, of course, it 
couldn’t be the baby. 

And so the debate went on, in a kind of all-night sitting. At 
half-past five she started for the offices again, sleepless and un- 
decided. ; 

That afternoon she went to the relieving officer at the work- 
house. Two days later she was waiting with other cases in a passage 
there, under an illuminated text: ‘I have not seen the righteous 
forsaken.’ In her turn she was ushered into the presence of the 
Board from behind a black screen. A few questions were put with 
all the delicacy which time and custom allowed. There was a brief 
discussion. 

‘ It’s a quite simple case,’ said the chairman. ‘My good woman, 
the Guardians will undertake to relieve you of two children to 
prevent the whole lot coming on the rates. Send the two eldest to 
the House at once, and they will be drafted into our school in due 
course. Good morning to you. Next case, please.’ 

She could do nothing but obey. Alfred and Lizzie were duly 
delivered at the gate. Bewildered and terrified, hoping every hour 
to be taken home, they hung about the workhouse, and became 
acquainted with the flabby pallor and desperate sameness of the 
pauper face. After two days they were whirled away, they knew not 
where, in something between a brougham and an ambulance cart. 

‘You lay, Liz, they’re goin’ to make us Lord Mayors of London, 
same as Whittington, and we'll all ride in a coach together,’ said 
Alfred, excited by the drive, and amazed at the two men on the box. 
Then they both laughed with delight. 
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II 


It was an afternoon in early October, the day after Alfred and 
Lizzie had been removed from the workhouse. They were now in 
the probation ward of one of the great district schools. Lizzie was 
sitting in the girls’ room, whimpering quietly to herself, and every 
now and then saying, ‘I want my mother.’ To which the female 
officer replied, ‘Oh, you'll soon get over that.’ 

Alfred was standing on the outside of a little group of boys 
gathered in idleness round a stove in a large whitewashed room on 
the opposite side of the building. Nearest the warmth stood Clem 
Bowler, conscious of the dignity which experience gives. For Clem 
had a reputation to maintain. He was a redoubtable ‘in and out. 
Four times already within a year his parents had entrusted them- 
selves and him to the care of the State, and four times, overcome by 
individualistic considerations, they had recalled him to their own 
protection. His was not an unusual case. The superintendent boasted 
that his ‘turn-over’ ran to more than five hundred children a year. 
But there was distinction about Clem, and people remembered him. 

‘You ’ear, now,’ he said, looking round with a veteran’s contempt 
upon the squad of recruits in pauperism, ‘if none on yer don’t 
break out with somethink before the week’s over, I'll flay the lot. 
I’m not pertikler for what it is. Last time it was measles first, and 
then ringworm. Nigh on seven weeks I stopt ’ere with nothink to 
do only eat, and never got so much as a smell of the school. What's 
them teachers got to learn me, I’d like to know?’ 

He paused with rhetorical defiance, but as no one answered he 
proceeded to express the teachers and officers in terms of unmention- 
able quantities. Suddenly he turned upon a big, vacant-looking boy 
at his side. 

‘What’s yer name, fat-’ead ?’ he asked. 

The boy backed away a pace or two, and stood gently moving his 
head about, and staring with his large pale eyes, as a calf stares at a 
dog. 
a Speak, you dyin’ oyster!’ said Clem, kicking his shins. 
‘Ernest,’ said the boy, with a sudden gasp, turning fiery red and 
twisting his fingers into knots. 

‘Ernest what?’ said Clem. ‘But it don’t matter, for your sort 
always belongs to the fine old family of Looney. You're a deal too 
good for the likes of us. Why, you ought to ’ave a private asylum 
all to yerself. Hi, Missus!’ he shouted to the porter’s wife who 
was passing through the room. ‘This young nobleman’s name’s 
Looney, isn’t it?’ 

‘ Looks as if it ’ad ought to be,’ she answered, with a smile, for she 
avoided unnecessary difficulties. It was her duty to act as mother to 
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the children in the probation ward, and she had already mothered 
about five thousand. 

‘ Well, Looney,’ Clem went on as soon as she had gone, ‘ I'll give 
you a fair run for your money. By next Sunday week you must ave 
a sore ead or sore eyes, or I'll see as you get both ; and p’raps I may 
as well take two of yer in ’and at once.’ 

He seized the daft creature and Alfred by the short hair at the 
back of their heads, and began running them up and down as a pair 
of ponies. The others laughed, partly for flattery, partly for change. 

‘That don’t sound as if they was un’appy, do it, sir?’ said the 
porter’s wife, coming in again at that moment with one of the 
managers, who was paying a ‘ surprise visit’ to the school. 

‘No, indeed!’ he answered heartily. ‘ Well, boys, having a real 
good time, are you? That’sright. Better being here than starving 
outside, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Oh yuss, sir, a deal better!’ said Clem. ‘Plenty to eat ’ere, sir, 
and nobody to be crule to yer, and nice little lessons for an hour in 
the afternoon !’ 

It was getting dark, and as the gas was lit and cast its yellow 
glare over the large room, Alfred thought how his mother must just 
then be lighting the candle to give’ Ben and the baby their tea. 


III 


So the children waited the due fortnight for the appearance 
of disease. But no one ‘broke out.’ Looney, it is true, developed a 
very sore head, but the doctor declared there was nothing contagious 
about it; at which neglect of scientific precaution Clem expressed 
justifiable disgust. For, indeed, he could have diagnosed the case 
completely himself, as a sore due to compulsory friction of the epi- 
dermis against an iron bedstead. But as science remained deaf to 
his protests, he hastened to get first pick of the regulation suits and 
shoes, and when fairly satisfied with the fit, he bit private marks on 
their various parts, helped to put on Looney’s waistcoat wrong way 
before, split Alfred’s shirt down the back to test its age, and with 
an emphatic remark upon the perversity of mortal things, marched 
stoically up to the school with the rest of the little band. Little 
Lizzie followed with the girls about a hundred yards behind. Alfred 
pretended not to see her. Somehow he was rather ashamed of having 
a sister. 

The great bell was just ringing for dinner. Albert and the other 
new boys were at once arranged according to height in the phalanx 
of fours mustered in the yard. At the word of command the whole 
solid mass put itself in motion, shortest in front, and advanced to- 
wards the hall with the little workhouse shuffle. Dividing this way 
and that, the boys filed along the white tables, At the same moment 
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the girls entered from another door, and the infants from a third. By 
a liberal concession, ‘the sexes’ had lately been allowed to look at 
each other from a safe distance at meals. 

A gong sounded : there was instant silence. It sounded again : 
all stood up and clasped their hands. Many shut their eyes and 
assumed an expression of intensity, as though preparing to wrestle 
with the Spirit. Clem, having planted both heels firmly on Looney’s 
foot, screwed up his face, and appeared to wrestle more than any. A 
note was struck onthe harmonium. All sang the grace. - The gong 
sounded : all sat down. It sounded again: all talked. 

‘Yes, we allow them to talk at meals now, said the superinten- 
dent to a visitor who was standing with him in the middle of the 
room. ‘ We find it helps to counteract the effects of over-feeding on 
the digestion.’ 

‘ What a beautiful sight it all is!’ said the visitor. ‘Such precision 
and obedience! It seems very satisfactory.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the superintendent, ‘we do our very best to make it 
a happy home. Don’t we, Ma?’ 

‘We do, indeed,’ said the matron. ‘ You see, sir, it has to bea 
home as well as a school.’ 

The superintendent had been employed in workhouse schools for 
many years, and had gradually worked himself up to the highest 
position. On his appointment he had hoped to introduce many 
important changes in the system. Now, at the end of nine years, he 
could point to a few improvements in the steam-laundry, and the 
substitution of a decent little cap for the old workhouse Glengarry. 
At one time he had conceived the idea of allowing the boys brushes 
and combs instead of having their hair cropped short to the skin. But 
in this and other things he had found it better to let things slide 
rather than throw the whole place out of gear for a trifle. Changes 
received little encouragement; and the public didn’t really care 
what happened until some cruel scandal in the evening papers 
made their blood boil as they went home to dinner in the suburbs. 

The gong sounded. All stood up again with clasped hands, and 
again Looney suffered whilst Clem joined in the grace. As the boys 
marched out at one door, Alfred looked back and caught sight of 
Lizzie departing flushed and torpid with the infants after her 
struggle to make ‘a clean plate’ of her legal pound of flesh and 
solid dough. In the afternoon he was sent to enjoy the leisure of 
school with his ‘ standard,’ or to creep about in the howling chaos of 
play-time in the yard. After tea he was herded with four hundred 
others into a day-room quite big enough to allow them to stand 
without touching each other. Hot pipes ran round the sides under 
a little bench, and the whitewashed walls were relieved by diagrams 
of the component parts of a sweet pea and scenes from the life of 
Abraham. As usual an attempt was made at hide-and-seek under 
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strange conditions. Some inglorious inventor had solved the problem 
of playing that royal game in an empty oblong room. His method 
was to plant out the ‘juniors’ in clusters or copses on the floor, 
whilst the ‘ seniors’ lurked and ran and hunted in and out their 
undergrowth. To add zest to the chase, Clem now let Looney slip 
as a kind of bag-fox, and the half-witted creature went lumbering 
and blubbering about in real terror of his life, whilst his pursuers 
encouraged his speed with artifices in which the animated spinnies 
and covers deferentially joined. Unnoticed and lonely in the crowd, 
Alfred was almost sorry he was not half-witted too. 

At last he was marched off to his dormitory with fifty-five others, 
and lay for a long time listening with the fascination of innocence 
whilst Clem in a low voice described with much detail the scenes of 
‘human nature’ which he had recently witnessed down hopping 
with his people. Almost before he was well asleep, as it seemed, the 
strange new life began again with the bray of a bugle and the 
flaring of gas, and he had to hurry down to the model lavatory to 
wash under his special little jet of warm spray, so elaborately contrived 
in the hope of keeping ophthalmia in check. 

So, with drills and scrubbings and breakfasts and schools, the 
great circles of childhood’s days and nights went by, each 
distinguished from another only by the dinner and the Sunday 
services. And from first to last the pauper child was haunted by 
the peculiar pauper smell, containing elements of whitewash, damp 
boards, soap, steam, hot pipes, the last dinner and the next, corduroys, 
a little carbolic, and the bodies of hundreds of children. Very likely 
it was not unwholesome, 


IV 


One thing shed a light over the days as it approached, and then 
left them dark till the hope of its return brought a dubious twilight. 
Once a month, on a Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Reeve had promised to 
come and see the two children. She might have come much oftener, 
for considerable allowance was made for family affection. But it 
was difficult enough in four weeks to lay by the few pence which 
would take her down to the suburb. Punctually at two she was at 
the gate, and till four she might sit with the children in the lodge. 
Not much was said. They clung to each other in silence. Or she 
undid the boy’s stiff waistcoat, and looked at his grey shirt, and 
tried to accustom herself to her Lizzie’s short hair and heavy blue 
dress. Many others came too, and sat in the same room—eloquent 
drunkards appealing to heaven, exuberant relatives with apples and 
sweets, unsatisfied till the children howled in answer to their pathos, 
girls half-ashamed to be seen, and quiet working mothers. As four 
struck, goodbye was said, and with Lizzie’s crying in her ears Mrs. 
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Reeve walked blindly back through the lines of suburban villas to 
the station. 

Twice she came, and, counting the days and weeks, the children 
had made themselves ready for the third great Saturday. Carefully 
washed and brushed, they sat in their separate day-rooms, and waited. 
Two o'clock struck, but no message came. All the afternoon they 
waited, sick with disappointment and loneliness. At last, seeing the 
matron go by, Alfred said: ‘Please, mum, my mother ain’t come to- 
day.’ 

‘Not come ?’ she answered. ‘Oh, that is a cruel mother! But 
they’re all the same. Each time, sure as fate, there’s somebody for- 
gotten, so you’re no worse off than anybody else. Look, here’s a nice 
big sweet for you instead! Oh yes, I'll tell them about your little 
sister. What’s your name, did you say?’ 

As he went out along the corridor, Alfred came upon Looney 
hiding behind an iron column, and crying to himself. ‘Why, what’s 
the matter with you ?’ he asked. 

‘My movver ain’t been to see me,’ whined Looney, with unre- 
strained sobs ; ‘and Clem says ’e’s wrote to tell’er she’d best not come 
no more, ’cos I’m so bad.’ 

His mother had been for years at the school herself, and after 
serving in a brief series of situations, had calculated the profit and 
loss, and gone on the streets. 

‘Mine didn’t come neither,’ said Alfred. ‘Matron says they’re 
all like that. But never you mind, ’ere’s a nice sweet for you in- 
stead.’ 

He took the sweet out of his own mouth. Looney received it 
cautiously, and his great watery eyes gazed at Alfred with the awe 
of a biologist who watches a new law of nature at work. 

Next day after dinner Lizzie and Alfred met in the hall, as brothers 
and sisters were allowed to meet for an hour on Sundays. They sat 
side by side with their backs to the long tablecloths left on for tea. 

‘ She never come,’ said Alfred after the growing shyness of meeting 
had begun to pass off. 

‘You don’t know what I’ve got!’ she answered, holding up her 
clenched fist. 

‘I s’pose she won’t never come no more,’ said Alfred. 

‘ Look !’ she answered, opening her fingers and disclosing a damp 
penny, the bribe of one of the nurses. 

‘ Matron says she’s cruel, and ’as forgot about us, same as they all 
do,’ said Alfred. 

Then Lizzie took up her old wail. The penny dropped and rolled 
in’a fine curve along the boards, 

‘There, don’t ’e%cry, Liz,’ he said. And they sat huddled together 
overcome by the dull exhaustion of childish grief. The chapel bell 
began toring. Alfred took a corner of her white pinafore, wetted it, 
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and tried to wash off the marks of tears. And as they hurried away 
Lizzie stooped and picked up the penny. 

A few minutes later they were" at service in their brick and iron 
chapel, which suburban residents sometimes attended instead of going 
to church in the evening. 

‘My soul doth magnify the Lord’ they sang, following the choir, 
of which the head-master was justly proud. And the chaplain 
preached on the text, ‘Thou hast clothed me in scarlet, yea I have 
a goodly heritage,’ demonstrating that there was no peculiar advantage 
about scarlet, but that dark blue would serve quite as well for thank- 
fulness, if only the children would live up to its ideal. 

‘ This is a wonderful institution,’ said the chaplain’s friend after 
service, as they sat at tea by the fire. ‘It is a kind of little Utopia 
in itself, a modern Phalanstery. How Plato would have admired it ! 
I’m sure he’d have enjoyed this afternoon’s service.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay he would,’ said the chaplain. ‘But you must 
excuse me for an hour or so. I make a point of running through the 
infirmary and ophthalmic ward on Sundays. Oh yes, we have a per- 
manent ward for ophthalmia. Please make yourself comfortable till 
I come back.’ 

His friend spent the time in jotting down heads for an essay on 
the advantages of communal nurture for the young. He was a 


lecturer on social subjects, and liked to be able to appeal to experience 
in his lectures. 


V 

Next morning came a letter written in a large and careful hand : 
‘ My dear Alfred,—I hope these few lines find you well, as they don’t 
leave me at present. I fell down the office stairs last night and got 
a twist to my inside, so can’t come to-day. Kiss Liz from me, and 
tell her to be good. From your loving mother, Mrs. Reeve.’ 

Day followed day, and the mother did not come. The children 
lived on, almost without thought of change in the daily round, the 
common task. 

It was early in Christmas week, and the female officers were doing 
their best to excite merriment over the decorations. Snow was 
falling, but the flakes, after hesitating for a moment, thawed into 
sludge on the surface of the asphalte yard. Seeing Alfred shivering 
about under the shed, the superintendent sent him to the office for 
a plan of the school drainage, which had lately been reconstructed 
on the most sanitary principles. The boy found the plan on ‘he 
table, under a little brass dog which some one had given the 
superintendent as a paper-weight. 

‘A dog!’ he said to himself, taking it up carefully. It was a 
setter with a front paw raised as though it sighted game. Alfred 
stroked its back and felt its muzzle. Then he pushed it along the 
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polished table, and thought of all the things he could make it do, if 
only he had it for a bit. He put it down, patted its head again with 
his cold hand, and took up the plan. But somehow the dog suddenly 
looked at him with a friendly smile, and seemed to move its tail and 
silky ears. He caught it up, glanced round, slipped it up his waist- 
coat, and ran as hard as he could go. 

‘ Thank you, my boy,’ said the superintendent, taking the plan. 
‘You’ve not been here long, have you?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir, a tremenjus long time!’ said Alfred, shaking all 
over, whilst the dog’s paws kept scratching through his shirt. 

‘My memory isn’t what it was, sighed the superintendent to 
himself, and he thought of the days when he had struggled to learn 
the name at least of every boy in his charge. 

That afternoon Alfred went into school filled with mixed shame, 
apprehension, and importance, such as Eve might have felt if she 
could have gone back to a girls’ school with the apple. Lessons 
began with a ‘combined recitation’ from Shakespeare. 

‘ Now,’ said the teacher, ‘ go on at “ Mercy on me.”’ 

‘* Methinks nobody should be sad but I,”’ shouted seventy 
mouths, opening like one in a unison of sing-song. 

‘Now, you there!’ cried the teacher. ‘You with your hand up 
your waistcoat! You're not attending. Go on at “Only for 
wantonness.”’ 

‘* By my Christendom,” ’ Alfred blurted out, almost bringing dog 
and all to light in his terror. 


‘“ So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long. 
And so I should be here, but that I doubt-———”’ 


‘That'll do,’ said the teacher. ‘ Now attend.’ 

The seventy joined in with ‘ My uncle practises,’ and Alfred turned 
from red to white. 

At tea the table jammed the hidden dog against his chest. When 
he sought relief by sitting back over the form, Clem corrected the 
irregular posture with a pin. At bedtime he undressed in terror lest 
the creature should jump out and patter on the boards as live things 
will. But at last the gas was turned off at the main, and he cau- 
tiously groped for his pet among his little heap of clothes under the 
bed. That night Clem’s most outrageous story could not attract him. 
He roamed Elysian fields with his dog. Like all toys, it was some- 
thing better than alive. And certainly no mortal setter ever played 
so many parts. It hunted rats up the nightgown sleeves, and caught 
burglars by the throat as they stole into the bed. It tracked 
murderers over the sheet’s pathless waste. It coursed deer up and 
down the hills and valleys of his knees. It drove sheep along the 
lanes of the counterpane. It rescued drowning sailors from the vasty 
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deep around the bed. It dug out frozen travellers from the snowdrifts 
of the pillow. And at last it slept soundly, kennelled between two 
warm hands, and continued its adventures in dreams. 

At the first note of the bugle Alfred sprang up in bed, sure that 
the drill-sergeant would come to pull him out first. As he marched 
listlessly up and down the yard at drill, the wind blew pitilessly, 
and the dog gnawed at him till he was red and sore. At meals 
and in school he was sure that secret eyes were watching him. He 
searched everywhere for some hole where he might hide the thing. 
But the building was too irreproachable to shelter a mouse. 

Next day was Christmas Eve. He had heard from the ‘ perma- 
nents’ that at Christmas each child received an apple, an orange, 
and twelve nuts in a paper bag. He hungered for them. Even the 
ordinary meals had become the chief points of interest in life, and 
the days were named from the dinners, He was forgetting the 
scanty and uncertain food of his home, now that dinner came as 
regularly as in a rich man’s house or the Zoo. And Christmas pro- 
mised something far beyond the ordinary. There was to be pork. 
At Christmas, at all events, he would lay himself out for perfect en- 
joyment, undisturbed by terrors. He would take the dog back, and 
be at peace again. : 

Just before tea-time he saw the superintendent pass over to the 
infants’ side. He stole along the sounding corridors to the office, 
and noiselessly opened the door. There was somebody there. But 
it was only Looney, who, being able to count like a calculating 
machine because no other thoughts disturbed him, had been set to 
tie up in bundles of a hundred each certain pink and blue envelopes 
which lay in heaps on the floor. Each envelope contained a Christmas 
card with a text, and every child on Christmas morning found one 
laid ready on it’s plate at breakfast. A wholesale stationer supplied 
them, and a benevolent lady paid the bill. 

‘ Leave me alone,’ cried Looney from habit, ‘I ain’t doin’ nuffin.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Alfred airily ;‘ I’ve only come to fetch some- 
think.’ 

But just at that moment he heard the superintendent’s footstep 
coming along the passage. There was no escape and no time for 
thought. With the instinct of terror he put the dog down noise- 
lessly beside Looney on the carpet, drew quickly back, and stood 
rigid beside the door as it opened. 

‘Hullo!’ said the superintendent, ‘ what are you doing here ?’ 

‘Nothink, sir, only somethink,’ Alfred stammered. 

‘ What’s the meaning of that?’ said the superintendent. 

‘I wanted to speak to that boy very pertikler, sir,’ said Alfred. 

The superintendent looked at Looney. But Looney in turning 
round had caught sight of the dog at his side, and was gazing at it 
open-mouthed, as a countryman gazes at a pigeon produced from a 
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conjuror’s hat. Suddenly he pounced upon it as though he were 
afraid it would fly away, and kept it close hidden under his hands, 

‘Oh, that’s what you wanted to speak about so particular, is it?’ 
said the superintendent. ‘That paper-weight’s been lost these two 
or three days, and it was you two stole it, was it?’ 

‘Please sir,’ said Alfred, beginning to cry, ‘’e never done it, and 
I didn’t mean no ’arm.’ 

‘Oh, enough of that,’ said the superintendent. ‘I’ve got other 
things to do besides standing here arguing with you all night. I'l 
send for you both at bedtime, and then I'll teach you to come steal- 
ing about here, you young thieves. Now drop that, and clear out!’ 
he added more angrily to Looney, who was still chuckling with 
astonishment over his prize. 

So they were both well beaten that night, and Looney never knew 
why, but took it as an incident in his chain of dim sensations. Next 
day they alone did not receive either the Christmas card or the paper 
bag. But after dinner Clem had them up before him, and gave 
them each a nutshell and a piece of orange-peel, adding the paternal 
advice: ‘ Look ’ere, my sons, if you two can’t pinch better than that, 
you'd best turn up pinchin’ altogether till you see yer father do it.’ 

On Boxing Day Mrs. Reeve at last contrived to come again. She 
was informed that she could not see her son because he was kept in- 
doors for stealing. 

After this the machinery of the institution had its own way with 
him. It was as though he were passed through each of its scientific 
appliances in turn—the steam washing machine, the centrifugal 
steam wringer, the hot-air drying horse, the patent mangle, the gas. 
ovens, the heating pipes, the spray baths, the model bakery, and the 
central engine. After drifting through the fourth standard he was 
sent every other day to a workshop to fit him for after life. Looney 
joined a squad of little gardeners which shuffled about the walks, two 
deep, with spades shouldered like rifles. Alfred was sent to the shoe- 
maker’s, as there was a vacancy there. He did such work as he was 
afraid not to do, and all went well as long as nothing happened. 

Only two events marked the lapse of time. Mrs. Reeve did not 
recover from the ‘twist in her inside.’ In answer to her appeal, a 
brother-in-law in the north took charge of her two remaining children, 
and then she died. It was about three years after Alfred had entered 
the school. He was sorry; but the next day came, and the next, 
and there was no visible change. The bell rang: breakfast, dinner, 
and tea succeeded each other. It was difficult to imagine that any- 
thing had happened. 

The other event was more startling. It helped to obliterate the 
last thought of his mother’s death. After a brief interval of parental 
guidance, Clem had returned to the school for about the tenth time. 
As usual he devoted his vivacious intellect chiefly to Looney, in 
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whose progress he expressed an almost grandmotherly interest. 
Looney sputtered and made sport as usual, till one night an unbap- 
tized idea was somehow wafted into the limbo of his brain. He was 
counting over the faggots in the great store-room under his dormitory 
when the thought came. Soon afterwards he went upstairs, and 
quietly got into bed. It wasa model dormitory. So many cubic feet 
of air were allowed for each child. The temperature was regulated 
according to thermometers hung on the wall. Windows and venti- 
lators opened on each side of the room to give a thorough draught 
across the top. The beds had spring mattresses of steel, and three 
blankets each, and spotted red and white counterpanes such as give 
pauper dormitories such a cheerful look. Looney and Clem slept 
side by side. Before midnight the dormitory was full of suffocating 
smoke. Thealarm wasraised. For a time it was thought that all the 
boys had escaped down an iron staircase lately erected outside the 
building. But when the flames had been put out in the store-room 
below, the bodies of Looney and Clem were found clasped together 
on Clem’s bed. Looney’s arms were twisted very tightly around 
Clem’s neck, and people said he had perished in trying to save bis 
friend. Next Sunday the chaplain preached on the text, ‘And in 
death they were not divided.’ Their names were inscribed side by side 
on a little monument set up to commemorate the event, and under- 


neath was carved a passage from the Psalms: ‘ Except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.’ 


EPILOGUE 


At last Alfred’s discharge paper came from the workhouse, and he 
trudged down the road to the station, carrying a wooden box with 
his outfit, valued at 7/. He had been in charge of the State for six 
years, and had quite forgotten the outside world. His nurture and 
education had cost the ratepayers 180/. He was now going to a 
home provided by benevolent persons as a kind of featherbed to 
catch the falling workhouse boy. Here the manager found him a 
situation with a shoemaker, since shoemaking was his trade. After 
a week’s trial his master called one evening at the home. 

‘Look ’ere, Mr. Waterton,’ he said to the manager. ‘I took on 
that there boy Reeve to do yer a kindness, but it ain’t no manner of 
good. I suppose the boy ‘ad parents of some sort, most likely bad, 
but ’e seems to me kind of machine-made, same as a Leicester 
boot. I can’t make out whether you'd best call ’im a sucklin’ duck 
ora dummercyle. And as for bootmakin’—I only wish ’e knowed 
nothing at all.’ 

So now Alfred is pushing a truck for an oilman in the Isle of 
Dogs at a shilling a day. But the oilman thinks him ‘kind of 
dormant,’ and it is possible that he may te sent back to the school 
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for a time. Next year he will be sixteen, and entitled to the 
privileges of a ‘ pauper in his own right.’ 

Meanwhile little Lizzie is slowly getting her outfit ready for her 
departure also. A society of thoughtful and energetic ladies will 
spend much time and money in placing her out in service at 6l. a 
year. And, as the pious lady said to herself when she wrote out a 
good character for her servant, God help the poor mistress who gets 
her! 

But in all countries there is a constant demand of one kind or 
another for pretty girls, even for the foster-children of the State. 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 





THE ENCROACHMENT OF WOMEN 


Or late years Progress and the ‘Lady Novelist’ have conspired to 
obliterate the common distinctions of sex. It is the golden age of 
the epicene. To be a man is a mild dishonour, to be a woman a 
complete disgrace. While Edwin is reputably habited in a petticoat, 
Angelina declines to go forth untrousered. There is scarce a custom 
sanctioned by the centuries whose revision is not demanded by the 
reckless fadmonger, and the fact that Cambridge and Oxford are 
seats of learning established for men proves a sufficient inducement 
for women to insist upon entrance. So that while Madame Sarah 
Grand would prove most ingeniously the unworthiness of man, her 
more active sisters would filch his privileges. 

The lady novelist is not a lasting danger: she dies of her own 
popularity and is forgotten; but if the women who now clamour 
for degrees are not foiled in their design, they will certainly impair, 
and possibly destroy, an ancient institution. Some years since so 
monstrous an encroachment upon the University would have been 
passed over without discussion. Rightly or wrongly, Cambridge 
has belonged to men from its foundation, and an appeal to history 
should have been enough to silence the innovator. That the law is 
upon the side of justice, that by use and custom ‘ persons’ must be 
interpreted to mean ‘men,’ that scholastici is not of the common 
gender—these truths are of small avail, since an Act of Parliament 
may be obtained to cover any indiscretion. But if tradition carried 
any weight, the battle would be won already. For 600 years our 
colleges have been exclusive as monasteries; shy of abrupt change, 
they have grown modern by accident; they are as well-weathered, 
as beautiful, sometimes, maybe, as corrupt as ancient buildings ; and 
he who would reform them wantonly is as. wicked as the architect 
who, in the accursed name of ‘ restoration,’ destroys what he can never 
replace. But men are backward in defending their own privileges ; 
they readily entertain a new demand in support of which no single 
argument can be brought forward ; their complaisance (or inaction) 
has so strongly prejudiced this particular question, that the cham- 
pions of women seem to have lost the power of distinguishing privi- 
lege from right. And yet, if a piratical horde invaded a convent, 
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demanding a share of its endowments, would not the world support 
the Lady Superior in a policy of exclusion ? 

The present agitation, more violent than its predecessors, is but 
a natural recurrence. Every seven years the friends of women give 
voice to their pretended grievances, and, their memories being less 
active than their zeal, they are apt to forget the temper of the last 
controversy. But the history of the movement has been a history 
of perpetual and faithless encroachment. From the time when a 
handful of women chose Hitchin for their outpost, the descent upon 
Cambridge has been deliberate and premeditated. From Hitchin 
the ladies marched to Girton, and then began their gradual claim to 
recognition. At first they begged the advice and aid of the 
University, and, this favour granted, they asked and obtained 
admission to the lecture-room. Whereupon, always as suppliants, 
they suggested that they might be informally examined and as 
informally classed. Out of the abundance of their generosity the 
examiners assented ; but the petitioners were not yet content. The 
women of Cambridge not only looked their gift horse in the 
teeth, they would exact a four-in-hand. In 1881 they insisted upon 
public advertisement in the class lists, and as they have always had 
the good fortune to be championed by agitators of conspicuous 
talent, once again they were successful. Those who recall the 
warfare of 1881 will remember that the women made no claim to 
degrees; they expressly disclaimed the ambition of formal en- 
trance into the University. But seven years was long enough 
to blot out their earlier moderation, and by 1888 they had 
learned to look upon a degree as their natural right. And to-day 
they are demanding full membership of the University in the 
name of ‘logic.’ It is unreasonable, argue these casuists, that the 
women who pass the same examinations as men, and whose names 
stand upon the same class lists, should be debarred from the final 
honour of a degree. As who should say, ‘I have been given half a 
crown ; therefore a sovereign is mine by right.’ Such ‘logic’ as this 
would proclaim a burglar a debased ruffian until he had justified his 
lesser crime by murder. 

As they are guests, they can have no grievance ; but even if theirs 
was the right of complaint, how could they dare lift up their voice ? 
They are formally examined by a University which excuses them 
the payment of fees. They are presented with an officially signed 
certificate, which they may flash in the face of the Head Mistress and 
of the British Parent. That nothing may be lacking to their com- 
fort and advancement, they may proceed to the Tripos examination 
without the preliminary knowledge of Latin and Greek which is 
demanded of the humblest pollman. Indeed, all paths are made 
easy for them ; but they are not satisfied. And, worst of all, they are 
making their last claim in the name of ‘ education.’ Now, education 
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has nothing whatever to do with the question. There is no possible 
reason why women should not engage in all such studies as are 
pursued by men. The bitterest reactionary will not oppose so just 
an ambition, and the University by its past indulgence has eloquently 
proved its sympathy. True, in coming to Cambridge, and in attempt- 
ing to follow the academic course, women did themselves and their 
cause a monstrous injustice. Their simple object was to educate 
themselves ; they started with a pure record and without prejudices. 
Once in the history of the world was there an opportunity of realising 
an ideal, of devising a perfect system. But the desire of intrusion 
proved too strong, and women preferred to take upon themselves the 
follies and inconsistencies of the Cambridge course. Now, men are 
forced by tradition to accept the curriculum, which time has shaped 
for them. They accept it, not because they believe it to be admi- 
rable, but because it exists. As pursued to-day, it is the result of 
infinite compromises, it is defaced by infinite contradictions. But it 
possesses the virtues of habit and stability, and its worst vice is that 
it has been too ruthlessly tinkered. One does not so much defend 
as condone it, and for men at least it provides a training which is 
justified in its results. Yet women might have inaugurated a new 
Academy. As the past had no hold upon them, so the future need 
have had no limits. The world is wide, and England has many 
vacant spots; the champions of women’s education were strong 
enough and rich enough to found a University of their own, and the 
experiment would have been supremely interesting. But they 
elected, did the pioneers of Girton, to crush the spirit of invention, 
and to crawl to Cambridge in the hope of an indiscreet emulation. 
And thus from an ill beginning they have persisted in their indis- 
criminate demands, and have doubled their importunity not at a 
rebuff, like the ancient Sibyl, but at each renewal of a too amiable 
compliance. 

The education of women being firmly established in the wrong 
place, the present demand is the more infamously inapposite. 
Doubtless it would strengthen the link which binds Newnham and 
Girton to an alien University ; it would render even more remote the 
prospect of a separate foundation; and for this reason it should be 
opposed by all the sincere friends of women’s.education. For, indeed, 
the Bishop of Stepney’s proposal of a new University, which shall not 
only give women instruction but also grant them the proper degrees, is 
perfect if Utopian. Nor should it always remain Utopian. The Govern- 
ment might easily be induced to grant a charter, and private munifi- 
cence should provide the necessary endowment. But meantime the 
agitation grows apace ; a memorial has been put forth in the name 
of ‘education’ which was never in doubt; and some thousands of 
persons are prepared to endanger their University’s fame and pro- 
sperity for no better reason than the gratification of a sentiment. 
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The circular, signed by Dr. Porter and Mr. Bateson, is merely 
frivolous. Its very vagueness proves that the ancient policy of 
insidious encroachment still seems profitable. It suggests the appoint- 
ment of a syndicate ‘to consider on what conditions, and with what 
restrictions, if any, women should be admitted to degrees in the 
University.’ ‘If any’ is masterly, and pledges nobody to anything, 
though a very little experience will convince you that the signatories 
expect full powers and a free hand. Of argument the circular is 
completely beggared. It quotes with a fanfaronade the honours 
obtained during the last fifteen years by the students of Newnham 
and Girton. But these honours lie outside the discussion. If all 
the Senior Wranglers of the last decade had proceeded from Girton, 
their success might prove that women had an aptitude for mathe- 
matics. It could not strengthen by one tittle their right to a degree 
in a man’s University. Again, says the circular, the University 
of London, the Victoria University, and the rest ‘admit women 
to degrees.’ It might as well be argued that because the local 
parliaments of Bethnal Green or Westbourne Grove condemn the 
Chartered Company, the House of Commons should put Mr. Rhodes 
in prison. It is entirely useless to set up a fire-new, non-resident 
University for an example to Cambridge and Oxford. These seats of 
learning stand alone in Europe, and they must be judged on their own 
transcendent merits, not by the harmless experiments of such institu- 
tions as are founded upon no better basis than the basis of utility. 

Once more the circular complains that Cambridge awards ‘ only 
certificates’ to women. Why only, when she awards nothing half 
so tangible to men? Even Mrs. Sidgwick allows that ‘the certificate 
gives more information as to the education and intellectual capacity 
of a candidate than a degree does,’ and that this advantage is generally 
recognised by those who have to make appointments. What, then, is 
the matter with the certificate? ‘It is not understood by the general 
public.’ Why should it be? The general public, it appears, cannot 
go beyond a rough perception of the letters B.A., wherefore, to please 
the public, women must needs be granted degrees, although (as Mrs. 
Sidgwick confesses) ‘there are perhaps not many Cambridge women 
who have actually failed to obtain a post owing merely to not having 
a degree.’ Was ever so unsound an argument advanced for the de- 
struction of an ancient establishment? Of a piece with this is the 
final declaration of the circular. ‘There seems,’ write the reformers, 
‘to be a danger lest Cambridge—which twenty years ago was acting 
as pioneer in the movement for extending the advantages of academic 
education to women—should be actually the last to grant them the 
traditional and customary recognition of their work.’ Is the danger 
really so great? And are there not many who would gladly see 
Cambridge run the splendid risk of an unpopular fidelity to history 
and tradition ? 
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But to argue that the granting of degrees would advantage women 
nothing is beside the point. In this matter women care not for 
advantage. Their education and progress being unassailable, they 
now aim at power; they would flatter their vanity by intermeddling 
in the affairs of the University. The aim and end of the present 
agitation is membership of the University. In vain the champions 
of women assert that their friends will be content with the simple 
B.A., which carries no vote in the Senate. In vain they preach of 
safeguards and invent blameless motives. They have done this any 
time during the last fifteen years, and industriously gone back on 
themselves. If the bachelor’s degree were conferred upon women to- 
day, the same appeal to ‘logic’ would be heard to-morrow. ‘ You 
have given us what we asked,’ they would murmur, in the hushed 
voice of discontent, ‘ but to be reasonable you must give us more.’ 
And it should be understood at once that if the memorialists succeed 
in their ill-omened enterprise, the result will be a mixed University. 
Henceforth women will vote in the Senate ; they will masquerade in 
the cap and gown of manhood; they will sit upon syndicates and 
aspire to the throne of the Vice-Chancellor ; they will play a practical 
part in the management of some thousands of undergraduates; the 
bolder among them will claim to be proctors, and, brave in the bands 
of office, will scurry into the Spinning House those frailer sisters who 
care not for degrees, and upon whom they are unable to look with a 
lenient eye. Now, in comic opera this is all very amusing; and it 
has been the more amusing because we have always believed it 
impossibly remote from common life. But to-day there is a lament- 
able chance of the folly being dragged from the region of farce into the 
serener air of Cambridge and Oxford ; and it is difficult to imagine a 
patriotic graduate who will tamely submit to witness the discomfiture 
of his University. Mr. Case fears ‘an open scandal.’ But one is not 
sanguine. An open scandal might prove the happiest solution of a 
tiresome difficulty. 

Such are the ultimate dangers of reckless reform. The proximate 
danger is the degradation of learning. Despite their cleverness and 
their manifest power of absorption, women are the sworn enemies of 
Greek and Latin. When once they are permitted to vote in the 
Senate, they will throw all their influence into the scale of the 
Philistines. Dr. Welldon will straightway enlist a vast army of 
adherents, and the friends of amenity will have no resource but the 
foundation of a new, respectable, and narrow-minded University. Con- 
cerning the classics women have always entertained the same opinion. 
In 1887, when there was a rumour that fresh privileges were to be 
conferred upon them, they hastened to advertise their apostasy in a 
superfluous memorial. Formally they presented the demand that 
‘if the University should admit women to degrees, it will at the same 
time adhere to the system adopted by it in opening the Tripos 
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examinations of allowing them to take, as an alternative for the 
ordinary previous examination, a preliminary examination which 
does not necessarily involve Latin and Greek.’ If you can disentangle 
that array of prepositions, you will understand that the ladies of 1887 
were indiscreet enough, while asking a favour, to make their own 
terms. We do not regret their boldness, because we are thus assured 
of their policy. There are those who believe that the cause of com- 
pulsory Greek is the cause of education. If Greek be useless, its 
very uselessness makes it the more precious. Already the University 
suffers from a lamentable diffusion of interest ; already it opens its 
doors too easily to the democratic enemy of learning. But hitherto 
no man has passed the portals of a college without some knowledge of 
the most iiberal and noble language that has been spoken in the 
world’s history. Even if the student wanders off to the profitless 
contemplation of law or metaphysics, the impression of beautiful 
words and grandiose images may accompany him in his arid pursuit. 
Moreover, so long as Greek is a necessity for all, there will be those 
who devote their lives to its interpretation; and even the highest 
scholarship is insensibly impaired when, upon all sides, the standard 
is debased. The sole argument for the suppression of Greek is the 
degradation of the University. The general public, which under- 
stands B.A., yet knows not the meaning of a certificate, in honour of 
whose stupidity ‘reforms’ are commonly undertaken, does not learn 
Greek, but thinks the while that it has the right of access to all high 
places. And for the moment women are fighting upon the side of the 
general public, and Mr. Bateson, once a strenuous champion of Greek, 
is leading the foe against his own interest. With Greek, Latin too 
must vanish. ‘Tune tua res agitur paries quum proximus ardet,’ 
wrote Professor Mayor, with excellent humour, when the one language 
was threatened. And if Cambridge and Oxford are to be converted 
into ‘ finishing academies,’ where the final touch shall be administered 
to the culture of the high school, then the sooner the avowed friends 
of women begin to reconstruct their system of education, the better 
will they be prepared to meet the revolution which most assuredly will 
reward their lawlessness. 

And what crime has Cambridge committed that it should be the 
victim of this slow, sly encroachment ? None; except that she has 
preserved for some centuries a hint of the dead monastic ideal. That 
she is venerable and corrupt none who loves her will deny. And 
every attempt that has been made to lessen her corruption has been 
dishonourable, since corruption has a rightness and beauty which mere 
reason can never impart. If you would cherish an institution which 
discharges all its functions with the smallest waste of force, you had 
better build a boarding-school. But innovation in ancient places is 
rarely just or justified. How admirable is it that certain corners of 
the world should be governed by laws unknown upon the pavement 
of London! Time was when Cambridge and Oxford, superior to 
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modern prejudice, and mindful only of a monkish tradition, forbade 
their fellows to marry. And the result was a type—generous, un- 
hampered, friendly, eccentric—which is dead or dying to-day. No 
hardship was inflicted upon anybody, since it was quite easy not to be 
a resident fellow. But the divergence of law was a pleasant hindrance 
to uniformity, and it was delightful that here and there a Protestant 
society should encourage the semblance of a monastic life. To-day 
no hindrances are set in the path of the dons, yet our Universities, 
despite the careless policy of reform, have preserved some scent and 
air of the middle ages. Not even blazers and boats can dispel 
the illusion. But a mixed University, the dream of the farce- 
monger, would forthwith lose its distinction. Nor is there any hope 
that women would hold their hands from the colleges, if once they had 
made the larger province their own. They would invade the ivy- 
clad courts with as little hesitation as they demand a degree. It 
is ‘illogical,’ they would insist, ‘ to equip us with degrees if you still 
withhold the privileges of the high table.’ What answer can their 
champions make? Will they, who have given so much, refrain 
from the full sacrifice? Assuredly not, and thus a University will 
be destroyed that half a dozen head mistresses shall escape a vague 
misunderstanding, that once more the patent truth shall be ignored 
that men are men and women women. 

One solution only is possible—a separate degree-conferring and 
exclusively womanish university. Where this were established 
would matter not—in London or the Midlands. It is easy to promise 
that no men would ever attempt in the interests of learning to 
penetrate the shrine. If Newnham and Girton were still necessary, 
they might send up their pupils for examination and encouragement 
to the new Alma Mater. But one is not hopeful of this perfect 
scheme. Doubtless the proximity of Cambridge and Oxford is an 
agreeable stimulus to polite learning, and women are not likely to 
accept in exchange a University where no men are. Moreover, there 
is little that a persistent agitation cannot accomplish, and, alas! before 
long we shall see women voting in the Senate House and discharging 
the stately duties of the Esquire Bedell. And then—when they have 
attained their object, when Cambridge has become a vast boarding- 
school for girls and boys, when the University’s aim is te give the 
easiest degrees to the greatest number, when history is outraged, 
and the trust of pious benefactors is betrayed—what then? The 
women will know no respect for the rights they have piratically 
usurped ; they will discover that the University is still hampered by 
tradition ; they will use their influence to sweep away whatever 
vestiges remain of habit and convention. And then—and not till 
then—will they realise that they have killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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SELF-HELP 
AMONG AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS 


THE various ways by which American college men help to educate 
themselves are not unknown in England. Many of our English 
cousins visiting the United States have expressed their admiration 
of the system which enables parties of Yale or Harvard men to earn 
their tuition expenses by acting as waiters for three or four months 
during the year at some of the fashionable American watering-places. 
They have heard of the students who spend their summer vacations 
in the fields as farm-hands, and also of the numerous young men 
who, during term-time, saw the college wood in the early morning 
cand read their Horace in the afternoon. 

But the methods of self-help which obtain among American girls 
‘who aspire to equal educational advantages are, perhaps, not at all 
‘known on this side of the Atlantic; and yet there are no features of 
‘our higher educational institutions more worthy of praise, and I think 
I may say, emulation, than the various facilities which are offered to 
women for helping themselves. Many of these plans have originated 
in the colleges, and American girls with large ambitions and small 
purses have been quick to take advantage of them. Sometimes, also, 
new and novel ideas concerning self-help have originated in the 
minds of the students themselves, and the result has been that many 
girls, whose poverty might have compelled them to forego an ac- 
quaintance with the higher branches of study, have been enabled to 
graduate from a seminary or college fully equipped to hold any 
position for which their particular talents seem to fit them. The 
story of how in his youth the late President Garfield earned money 
for his education by driving the mules that hauled a canal-boat 
has often been told to struggling American boys to encourage them 
to similar endeavours in their own behalf, and it is a pleasant thing 
for American schoolgirls to contemplate that while the future Presi- 
dent of the United States was thus furthering his own ambition, the 
girl who afterwards became Mrs. Garfield and mistress of the White 
House was, in another part of the country, also working her way 
through college. 
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There has not been in the United States, within the memory of 
the present generation of American girls, a really serious discussion 
concerning the right of women to a higher education. They have 
been brought up to look upon their right in this respect as a matter 
of course, and would listen with amazement, not to say amusement, 
to any argument tending to prove that their brothers should be given 
superior educational advantages to themselves. But though the 
advisability of sending them to the higher educational institutions is 
never questioned, the means of obtaining that end often form a 
subject for very serious consideration in the family circle where the 
head of the house has only a very moderate income. Those who are 
so fortunate as to reside in the larger or smaller cities, where the 
public schools offer every educational advantage to both sexes, are 
not so often called upon to face this problem. Such girls are free 
to pursue their studies through the graded school, the high-school, . 
and even the State university, with no outlay whatever, except for text- 
books. It is in the country villages and among the farming communi- 
ties, made up of small farms owned and cultivated by men who have 
sometimes been described as the ‘ backbone of our republic,’ that this 
question of ‘How shall we educate our girls?’ is one of the chief 
topics of conversation between the father and mother. 

It is exceedingly interesting to note at what a very early age the 
daughters of Western farmers of the class I have described may see 
the beginning of preparations for their advanced education. From 
the time they enter the district school, to be initiated into the 
mysteries of ‘ the three R’s,’ they are accustomed to hear their fathers 
talk of the time when they shall be sent away to boarding-school. 
Many of these fathers in their own youth considered themselves 
fortunate if they were allowed to remain at school long enough to 
gain only the rudiments of an education, and they are without cul- 
ture, except the culture of the heart; but as they plough the fields 
and gather in the grain their minds are full of the hopes they have 
for their own sons and daughters, especially the daughters. Some- 
times these preparations for the future take the form of a present, or, 
as it is called, a ‘nest-egg,’ from the father to the daughter. She 
may be given a small square of ground already tilled and made 
suitable for the reception of vegetable seeds. She is told that she 
must plant and water and weed this little fenced-off bit of land 
herself before she goes to the district school in the morning, and after 
she returns in the afternoon, and the income which accrues from the 
sale of her vegetables in the neighbouring towns is to be conscienti- 
ously laid by each year, until it shall have accumulated to such a 
sum as shall materially assist in paying her first year’s college ex- 
penses. So the plot of ground is known as the ‘ education garden.’ 
Or, instead of land, she may be presented with a ‘college cow.’ She 
milks the ‘college cow,’ carries the milk to the pantry, skims the 
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cream, churns the butter, and takes it to market, selling it at the 
highest possible price per pound. The dimes and the quarters and 
the dollars which she thus takes in are the beginning of an educa- 
tional fund, that is materially increased from time to time by an 
addition to the family of the ‘college cow.’ Then there are the 
‘college hens’ that lay ‘college eggs,’ and various other facilities 
for increasing the educational fund. 

But even with all these extensive preparations there are nume- 
rous instances when the ‘fund’ falls short of the required amount for 
defraying expenses. The crops may be poor, or disease may spread 
among the cattle, and thus the father be unable to increase the 
‘fund’ to the necessary proportions ; and it is in just such an emer- 
gency that the really ambitious girl takes advantage of the means of 
self-help offered to enterprising college students. 

The particular plan of self-help which has been for many years 
most popular, and has found especial favour among Western girls, is 
that which allows them to defray a small or large part of their expenses 
by assisting in the domestic department of the college. It has been 
so successfully pursued by a large number of our leading educational 
institutions that I think it may be said to be the chief means of self- 
help among American college girls; and as through it I have 
myself received great personal benefit, I cannot speak too enthusiasti- 
cally in its favour. 

Like the majority of Western farmers’ daughters, I had grown into 
my ‘teens’ with the full expectation that when I had finished the 
limited curriculum prescribed by the district school in my particular 
neighbourhood I would be sent away to another institution to take 
up the higher branches ; but during the very summer that the decree 
went forth in the family that I should go to a young ladies’ seminary 
in the following autumn, a terrible calamity befell the farmers in all 
the country round. The ‘chinch-bugs,’ those dreaded pests of the 
grain-growers, descended in hordes upon the wheat fields, bringing in 
their train such devastation as must have been wrought by the 
locusts that took possession of the Egyptian fields in the days of 
Pharaoh. With a quick intuition that a poor wheat crop meant no 
young ladies’ seminary for me that year, I set myself diligently to 
the study of the weekly agricultural paper, with the view of discover- 
ing all the new and improved methods of exterminating ‘ chinch-bugs.’ 
All the information I thus gained was carried surreptitiously to the 
‘hired man’ in the wheat field, with the request that he try the 
various recipes ; but in spite of our united and well-meant endeavours 
the ‘chinch-bugs’ flourished, and acre upon acre of the beautiful 
wheat lay in ruins. When I had been told that I must give up my 
cherished ambition of going away to school that year, and possibly 
the next year, since the ‘fund’ lacked more than a third of the sum 
required, and had decided that life—on a farm, at least —was not 
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worth living, there came to me through the village post-office a white- 
winged messenger of hope. It was a catalogue from one of the girls’ 
colleges in the State, and on one of the pages I found this paragraph : 


Students may have work in the domestic department of the college, for which 
the remuneration of a reduction of twenty-five dollars a year will be made for an 
hour’s work each day. Any one desiring to avail herself of this opportunity to 
lessen expense must write to the president in advance, stating the number of hours 
per day for which she desires employment, that the housekeeper may know what 
to expect from this source before engaging her regular help for the year. 


It needed very little mental arithmetic on my part for me to 
calculate that four hours’ work each day for a year would mean a 
saving of one hundred dollars, and that at the end of four years the 
very substantial sum of four hundred dollars could be saved ; and it 
is unnecessary for me to add that I was quick to seize the opportu- 
nity held out, as it then seemed, so providentially to me. And 
subsequent benefits I received have often made me wonder whether 
the advent of the ‘chinch-bugs’ in the wheat that year was not 
more of a blessing than a curse. A description of the system as 
carried out in the domestic department of the college, where, among 
other things, I became an expert in polishing glasses, will be a 
description in the main of the work which is done by girl-students 
in some dozens of educational institutions throughout the United 
States. 

All the harder part of the housework, such as the washing and 
scouring of pots, kettles and pans, scrubbing, cooking, &c., was done 
in the kitchen by the regular servants, and into this part of the 
basement none of the students were allowed to go. But the dining- 
room work was done by the students. This included the dusting, 
clearing away, and laying of the tables, the washing and drying of 
china, glasses and silver. In one of the other rooms three or four 
girls assisted in the preparation of the vegetables for dinner, and 
some were allowed to try their skill in the culinary art ; but this con- 
sisted only in the preparation, and not in the cooking or baking. 
On the upper floors, the drawing-rooms, music-rooms, chapel and 
recitation-rooms were dusted and arranged by the students after they 
had been swept by the servants. The door-bell was also answered by 
one of the young ladies, and this counted for two hours’ work a day ; 
while the ringing of the class bell for reeitations and chapel exercises 
counted for another hour’s work. One of the students occupied .a 
part of her time in ironing and mending the house linen. All, when 
at work, were under the superintendence of the matron, but were in 
no way brought into contact with the regular servants. Thus a large 
part of the domestic work was done by a corps of twenty-five or 
thirty girls, without any confusion whatever. Everything was carried 
on systematically, smoothly, and pleasantly, and, except for the fact 
that the girls who were employed two, three, or four hours a day in 
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this way had naturally less time for recreation than those who were 
not thus engaged, there was no divisional line drawn between those 
who were paying a part of their expenses by their own labour and 
those whose expenses were fully paid by prosperous fathers. In say- 
ing there was no division between those who worked and those who 
did not, I speak only from a social standpoint, for, in the matter of 
proficiency in the class-room, there was a very perceptible division 
and difference! The girls who had the most perfect recitations 
were those who assisted in the domestic department, and there was 
seldom an examination-paper bearing the much-coveted mark ‘ 100” 
which was not written by a girl who was ‘working her way.’ The 
same was true of those who excelled in the departments of art 
and music. The most talented musician in the school was a country 
clergyman’s daughter who, during two hours of the day, was to be 
found in the china-room, arrayed in a large white apron, her nimble 
fingers manipulating the dish-towel. In the afternoon those same 
fingers brought forth from the piano and the harp such melody as 
often caused some of us to stop at the door of the music-room, to 
listen and whisper to each other, ‘She’s a genius!’ 

With this state of things taken into consideration, it will readily 
be understood that there could be no such thing as the girls who did 
not work ‘looking down upon’ those who did. There were among 
the students daughters of lawyers, doctors, clergymen, merchants, 
farmers, journalists and politicians. It did not occur to one girl to 
think of another as ‘ beneath’ or ‘ above’ her simply because of the 
state of her father’s finances, or, if such thoughts did occur to any 
one, she certainly would not have ventured to express them. A 
girl’s general popularity with the faculty was naturally gauged accord- 
ing to her standard of excellence in scholarship and deportment, 
while among the students it was partly determined by her capacity 
for being ‘ a good fellow.’ 

There were no girls who made use of the means of self-help 
for any other reason than that of necessity. Norich ran’s daughter 
showed any disposition to take it up as a ‘fad,’ or merely ‘for 
the fun of the thing, and, indeed, even had such a wish been 
expressed, it could not have been complied with, for it was dis- 
tinctly understood that work in the domestic department was only 
for those whose limited resources made it necessary for them to thus 
aid themselves. A number of students worked only one hour a day, 
many of these devoting the twenty-five dollars thus saved to special 
acquirements which, though not included in the regular course, they 
yet looked upon as desirable and helpful. One young lady, an 
enthusiast in the study of natural history, was thus enabled to obtain 
for herself a valuable reference library. Another worked a half-hour 
each day in the dining-room in exchange for one hour’s piano practice. 
Her slender purse made it impossible for her to expend any money 
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in ‘extras,’ but her daily practice kept her from forgetting what she 
already knew of music, and{during the next long vacation she taught 
a summer school in the country, and in that way earned sufficient 
money to pay for lessons the following year. 

The fact that every girl who [became a member of the domestic 
brigade did so with a ‘ purpose,’ and sometimes a very noble one, 
was very aptly illustrated by\the case of one of the most popular 
girls in the school. With the greatest economy and self-denial on 
the part of her parents and herself a sufficient sum of money had 
been laid aside to meet the expenses of a four years’ course at 
college ; but a month before the opening of the school year she dis- 
covered that her brother, two:-years older than herself, was plunged 
into despair because’ he, too, was ambitious to obtain a college 
education, but for lack of funds must remain at home and take 
a position as a clerk. So she offered to divide with him the 
amount which had been saved for her own educational expenses, 
agreeing to partly work her way through college if he would do the 
same at the university which he desired to attend. The result was: 
that both started out together. The young man paid a part of his 
expenses with the money his sister handed over to him, and earned 
his board in a restaurant by waiting on the table at breakfast and 
dinner, which left him sufficient time for study and attending 
the class-room recitations and lectures at the university, while in 
another town the sister was defraying jhalf of her expenses by working 
in the domestic department. 

A great many stories have been told concerning the way the 
American woman is ‘ spoiled’ by the American father, brother and 
husband, so it is not without a certain amount of what, I hope, is 
pardonable pride that I tell this story of what the American sister 
can and will do in an emergency. 

There was another young lady in the school who, because of the 
fact that she was the only ‘engaged girl’ in the establishment, 
called out our particular interest and kindly meant curiosity. She 
was several years the senior of the majority of the girls, and had 
taught school for some time before she entered the college, where 
she was not taking the regular course, but was devoting herself to 
certain elective studies. By giving up to domestic work a consider- 
able portion of her time in the morning she had made it possible 
to pursue her studies with very little outlay. The younger girls 
always persisted in surrounding her with a glamour of romance, and, 
with all the delight which schoolgirls usually exhibit in drawing 
out love-confidences, we took frequent occasion to demand that she 
tell us all about her lover, and just when she was to be married. 
Our wonder and excitement knew no bounds when she one day 
informed us that she was to be married immediately after she had 
finished her studies! Why should she work, and why should she 
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spend what money she had saved up in order to gain an acquaintance 
with moral science and Latin, if she was to be married at once? 
Why did she not use her spare time and spare money in preparing a 
trousseau? These were the questions we put to her, and finally she 
answered : 

‘ Well, girls, you see it is this way. I am engaged to be married to 
a man who is very much my intellectual superior. When I met him 
he had been through the university, while I had only a high-school 
education, and was teaching the lower branches in a country school. 
I determined that I would not marry him until I was intellectually 
fitted to be his companion. He knew so many things of which I 
was ignorant that I feared I would not be a helpmeet, but a 
hindrance, to him, so I am taking up those studies in which I know 
he is interested. I could not bear to have him marry a woman 
whom he looked upon as only a “nice little thing,” but not capable 
of understanding his aims and ambitions, so I have come to college 
to prepare myself to be his wife.’ 

There were not many girls in the school, certainly none among 
the domestic helpers, who were not working with some particular 
aim and object in view. There were those who aspired to ‘ careers’ 
in different lines. Some were ambitious to become teachers and 
professors in other institutions, a few had declared their intention of 
taking up journalism or medicine after graduation, others expected 
to obtain positions of various sorts under the Government at Wash- 
ington; but there were certainly none whose ambition was more 
praiseworthy, and, as subsequent events proved, more faithfully 
carried out, than that of the girl whose story I have just told, and it 
has, in later years, been an interesting thing to me to watch her 
career, for she has become one of those wives who are frequently 
referred to as ‘the power behind the Throne.’ 

There are in all of the Northern States two or three, and some- 
times half a dozen, or more, seminaries and colleges for girls which 
offer opportunities for self-help similar to those I have described. 
In the South such opportunities are rarely given, and, I am sorry 
to say, more rarely desired ; for it must be admitted that Southern 
women are far behind their Northern sisters in the matter of ‘ push’ 
and independence. The system is not confined to women’s colleges, 
but is also in operation at a number of our best-known ‘ mixed 
schools.’ Belonging to this class of institutions is Oberlin College, 
Ohio, widely celebrated for the prominent part taken by its professors 
and students in the anti-slavery agitation before the war. It was at 
Oberlin that Lucy Stone, the pioneer of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, determined to work her way through the course, devoting 
much of her time to the study of Greek and Hebrew, in order to read 
in the original what was taught in the Bible concerning the ‘ inferior 
position of women.’ Throughout the course her income was fifty 
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cents per week, or about five pounds a year, while during four years 
she rejoiced in the possession of but one new dress. 

The plan of self-help, so far as it relates to domestic work, was 
originated by Miss Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke 
College, in South Hadley, Massachusetts. This was as long ago as 
1837. Miss Lyon’s idea, however, was not to reduce the educational 
expenses for a few students who might desire to help themselves, but 
to make the terms for board and tuition so moderate that young 
women with the most limited incomes might avail themselves of 
the exceptional advantages which the school had to offer. With 
that end in view she arranged that the ordinary daily housework of the 
family should be performed by all of the young ladies, superintended 
by the teachers and matrons. No one, however wealthy her family 
or however dignified their standing in social or public life, was to be 
exempt from sharing in the care of the household. This rule has 
been adhered to throughout the whole history of Mount Holyoke. 
Thousands of girls, many of them belonging to the most prominent 
families in the United States, have graduated from the institution, 
and each one has performed her part of the domestic work. ‘Each 
student spends about one hour daily in the domestic department, 
the length of time varying a little according to the kind of work, the 
more laborious or less agreeable tasks being proportionately shorter 
than the lighter and pleasanter ones. One half-hour’s work is done 
on Sunday, which makes an additional half-hour’s work necessary on 
Wednesday. A student keeps the position assigned to her for a 
term or more, unless some interference with her recitation hours 
makes it advisable to change. The students are excused from their 
work whenever their health may require it, their places being filled 
by a reserve corps, who have no regular appointments.’ 

In ,this way the yearly expenses for each student are made one 
hundred dollars less than they would be if a staff of hired servants 
were kept. There is one woman-servant and one man-servant 
employed for the purpose of doing the very hard and rough work, 
but what may be called the ‘household work’ of a family numbering 
between three and four hundred is done by the girls. It must, of 
course, be remembered that all the work is made as light as possible 
by every known labour-saving appliance, and that all the buildings 
are heated by steam. 

This system, which is known as the ‘Mount Holyoke System,’ 
was adopted by Wellesley College at its organisation in 1875, and 
has been continued up to the present time ; but it has been announced 
that after this year the system will be discontinued at Wellesley, in 
so far as it obliges all the students to take a share in the housework, 
but opportunities will still be given to those who desire to assist 
themselves by doing a few hours’ daily work. 

At Vassar College, although none of the students are given work 
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in the domestic department, other ways of earning money are open 
to them. These include giving an oversight to the ventilation of 
special rooms, distributing the post, assisting in the library, copying 
and typewriting in the business office. 

In the new University of Chicago, a university which Westerners 
proudly aver is to be the coming leading educational institution of 
America, if not of the world, the methods by which the young women 
students help themselves are as original and interesting as they are 
various. Those students who take up their residence in the several 
university houses are not given work in the domestic department, 
but many young ladies who reside outside of the university earn 
their board in private families or boarding-houses by rendering a few 
hours’ service in the morning andevening. An employment bureau 
has been established in the university, through which, for a registra- 
tion fee of fifty cents, employment of various kinds is found for those 
who require it. In this way young women are able to obtain 
positions as teachers in private schools and night-schools in the 
city of Chicago. Others find daily employment in the Chicago 
newspaper offices and the city libraries. A number of girls living 
at the university earn their entire board by caring for the children 
in the various professors’ families; and it may be added that these 
temporary ‘nurse-girls’ find opportunity for study while they are 
exercising their charges in the parks. In the university post- 
office, or, as it is called, the ‘faculty exchange,’ several young 
women are employed for an hour daily in receiving, sorting, and help- 
ing to answer the letters addressed to the professors, who are nearly 
two hundred in number. For such work a compensation is given of 
two-thirds tuition expenses. In the library, young ladies are 
employed to stamp books for the same compensation per hour. By 
working in the library four hours daily they are enabled to earn 
between 300 and 350 dollars during the school year. 

Much of the stenographic and typewriting work required by the 
members of the faculty is done by the students. A number of the 
students earn their full tuition by the very pleasant occupation of 
singing in the chapel choir. At the end of each term those who 
have rendered services of the kind I have mentioned receive, instead 
of the money, a voucher, or form of receipt, stating that a part or all 
of their tuition has been paid. 

During the long summer vacations college girls are to be found 
in every part of the United States engaged in almost every occupa- 
tion imaginable, by means of which many of them are able to save 
two, three, four, or even five hundred dollars, with which to re-enter 
college in the autumn. Not long ago one of the Western news- 
papers published a complaint, purporting to come from an ‘out-o’- 
work club’ of Irish servant-girls, in which it was stated that situa- 
tions were no longer to be obtained in the summer by ‘ proper 
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servants,’ since an army of college girls had invaded both the city 
and country, and were doing housework on scientific principles which 
bade fair to revolutionise housekeeping. Certain it is that a large 
number of young women have thought it not beneath their dignity 
to don a cap and apron during the summer months and take up the 
véle of household servants. Some of them, having attained to a 
degree of perfection in the culinary art, have found remunerative and 
not unpleasant employment as temporary cooks, while parties of 
from ten to thirty college girls are every summer to be found in the 
different watering-places acting as waitresses. Four years ago I 
myself experienced the pleasure and the honour of being waited upon 
at table in a summer hotel by a young lady student of one of the 
prominent Eastern colleges, who, in company with ten of her class- 
mates, arrayed in spotless light print dress and white apron, was 
earning her board for the summer and her tuition expenses for the 
next school year. I afterwards heard that one of the girls in this 
party left college before she finished the course in order to marry a 
rich capitalist for whom she had acted as waitress during the 
summer. 

Another way by which students are able to add materially to their 
resources during the summer is tlie acceptance of temporary positions 
in the offices of professional and business men, while the regular 
employés are enjoying their few weeks’ vacation. Thus it is that a 
knowledge of stenography, typewriting, book-keeping and accounts, 
may be turned to good use. Positions as compositors in printing- 
offices are also often taken by girl-students in the summer, while 
others with journalistic talents often earn a very snug sum by report- 
ing society events at the watering-places and other resorts. Some 
have even spent several weeks as book-agents ; but it must be admitted 
that book-canvassing is by far the most unpleasant work a woman 
can undertake, and is only to be considered when all other means of 
obtaining money fail. 

It is not to be supposed that women-students enter into any of 
the employments I have indicated for any other reason than that of 
necessity. English girls may remark, ‘Oh! but American girls like 
to do these things because of the excitement it affords and the 
opportunities it gives them of seeing life.’ This, however, is far 
from the case. American girls find no particular enjoyment in acting 
as waitresses, cooks, summer school teachers, or office assistants. I 
have yet to hear of a student who spent her summer vacation in this 
way for ‘the fun of the thing.’ She would much prefer to go to the 
seaside hotel as a guest to going asa waitress. And during the school 
year probably all American girls would prefer to pursue the course 
of study without being compelled to earn a part of their tuition or 
board by assisting in the domestic department. The American 
college girl does none of these things because she likes them, but be- 
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cause she must help herself, or go without the advantages which a 
higher education will bring to her. One of the leading charac- 
teristics of the American woman is her adaptability to circumstances. 
Given all the comforts and luxuries that wealth can procure, a happy 
girlhood with servants to wait upon her, a father and mother and 
brother to ‘spoil’ her, an easy career at a girls’ boarding-school, with 
afterwards a reign as a society heiress, a trip to Europe, and a chance 
to marry an English lord or duke, and she is very likely to take 
advantage of every one of her opportunities. But let her have none 
of these things, or, once having had them, lose them, and she will 
adapt herself to circumstances, and make the very best of them. It 
is on this principle that the girl at college helps to educate herself, 
and, in spite of her slender purse and some other drawbacks, she 
takes her degree and graduates with honour at the head of her class. 

The ‘ pupil-teacher’ system of self-help, which permits advanced 
students to assist in the classroom instructions, and thus pay a part 
or all of their expenses, has, of course, a place in most of the Ameri- 
can educational institutions, just as it has in those of England. 
Here, however, it seems to be the principal means of self-help, while 
in the United States it is only one of many. It is also one of the 
least popular methods, since it can only be taken advantage of by 
those in the more advanced classes, and is not open to girls when first 
entering on the course. 

A limited number of scholarships for remission of tuition have 
also been established in all of the colleges and seminaries, while 
loans from the various college funds are frequently to be obtained by 
needy and deserving students. In those institutions where the 
domestic system of self-help prevails, preference in the matter of 
scholarships and loans is naturally shown to those who work the 
greater number of hours in the domestic department. Five hours’ 
work is the maximum limit allowed, and, in most of the colleges, 
those who work this number of hours are looked upon as ‘ earning 
their board,’ and are enabled to draw on the scholarship and loan 
funds for the payment of tuition. Those working five hours daily 
are not expected, and usually not permitted, to take up the same 
number of studies as those who work only one or two hours, or not at 
all. In such cases they are frequently compelled to devote five or 
five and a half years to a course of study which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be completed in four. I have known more than 
one girl who, in the way I have indicated, has given herself a college 
education with no income whatever from parents or relatives, earning 
in the summer vacation sufficient money for supplying her wardrobe 
during the year. 

From what I have seen and heard of English girls and the educa- 
tional facilities offered them, I feel safe in saying that there is quite 
as much need and room for various means of self-help in England as 
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in America. Indeed there is more need, for it cannot be denied that 
in families where the financial resources are very limited the boys 
are given the preference and the advantages in educational matters. 
I know it is argued on this side of the water that this is just and 
proper, as the boys must grow up to be the ‘ bread-winners.’ Be it 
so; but then, let those same boys not complain if, when they have 
finished their college course and have started out in their professional 
career, they find themselves unable to marry some other man’s sister 
because they are burdened with the support of an unmarried or 
widowed sister of their own, who was given no opportunity in her 
early girlhood to prepare for taking care of herself. Instances of 
this sort are by no means uncommon in England, while in the same 
class of society in America they are exceedingly rare, if they are ever 
found at all. 

But some of the means of self-help which I have indicated are 
surely open, or can be opened, to many poor but ambitious English 
girls, and I would again remind them that their American - cousins 
do these things, not because they like, but because they must. All 
of the ways are not ways of unalloyed pleasantness ; but they take 
the means because of the end in view, and so it is that their ‘ neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.’ ° 


ELizaBETH L. BANKS. 















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


POISONING THE WELLS OF 
CATHOLIC CRITICISM 


THE opinion of his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan is always entitled to 
the deepest respect, not only on account of his ecclesiastical position, 
but because of his known character for uprightness, candour, and out- 
spokenness. I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that his opinion 
of the Life of Cardinal Manning was somewhat precipitate ; other- 
wise Cardinal Vaughan would not have declared without evidence, 
written or oral, that Cardinal Manning’s ‘letters were never written 
for publication ; they had not been preserved for publication.’ 
Cardinal Vaughan, however, candidly admits that, ‘of all the letters 
now delivered to the public, I do not remember to have seen more 
than two or three; of his diaries I had seen absolutely nothing.’ 
He likewise admits, by silence on the subject, that Cardinal Manning 
had never said that ‘ his letters had not been preserved for publica- 
tion.’ But had Cardinal Vaughan read Cardinal Manning’s diaries and 
autobiographical notes; or had he not too readily taken for granted 
as true the assertions of the four executors, but demanded from 
them in proof of their somewhat reckless assurances the production 
of their original letters, his Eminence would not have fallen into 
the error of making the grave charge against me of an unauthorised 
publication and use of letters and diaries never intended for pub- 
lication: Such a charge, with which I am now alone concerned, 
in the face—not to speak of Cardinal Manning’s autobiographical 
notes—of the original letters of the executors authorising me ‘to 
publish the biography and to make use of the matter contained in 
Cardinal Manning’s MSS. and correspondence,’ falls to the ground. 
This serious charge, made as if it were a known and undisputed 
matter of fact, with its grave and far-reaching consequences in mis- 
leading public opinion in England, and still more in Rome, is now 
reduced by lack of evidence to a mere rhetorical flourish, legitimate 
enough and harmless as a sarcasm made use of by a literary advocate, 
but utterly out of keeping, as Cardinal Vaughan would himself be 
the first to acknowledge, with the judicial character of an Archbishop 
of Westminster. 
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With the rest of Cardinal Vaughan’s criticisms about the ‘ Life’ 
I have no concern; not a word to say. Like every other man, he 
has a perfect right to form his own conclusions ; to record his impres- 
sions, or draw what inferences he may think fit. If his Eminence 
regards the use and publication, whilst recognising my right to do 
so, of all such letters and journals as concern Cardinal Manning's 
public life and action as indiscreet, be it so. In such a ‘ Life,’ which 
is not the story of an Anchorite or Saint, but of an ecclesiastical 
statesman, engaged all his life, through many a struggle and many 
a conflict, in upholding the sacred interests of the Catholic Church 
in England, the question must needs arise, What facts—and what 
documents necessary as _ historical evidence—are to be concealed, 
what disclosed ? 

I leave the answer to this question to the impartial verdict of the 
public, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, who have read the ‘ Life.’ 

What the English public who have already read the Life of 
Cardinal Manning, or who, provoked by controversy, are reading it 
now with renewed interest, want to know is not only the true story of 
how the ‘ Life’ came to be written, but what the materials were which 
Cardinal Manning intended his biographer to make use of. Aftera 
simple statement of facts, and after a brief indication of the motives 
which inspired Cardinal Manning’s mind, and governed his action 
in the various conflicts and controversies in which he was engaged, 
not indeed on theological questions, but on high and grave matters 
of ecclesiastical policy, it may, perhaps, be as well to take notice 
of the fictions which, week after week, have been assiduously, not 
to say insidiously, propagated in certain Catholic papers. Facts, 
however, are apt to kill fictions, as the mists which arise out of 
bogs, quagmires, and like foul places are dissipated by the rays of 
the rising sun. 

In 1886 a plan was on foot to renovate and enlarge an old-standing 
periodical. Its editor asked me to write for its pages in a series of 
articles a Sketch of Cardinal Manning’s life. The Cardinal gave 
me every facility in his power to carry out this work. But at the 
last moment the plan broke down, and in the confusion of the sudden 
wreck of the enterprise my manuscript was lost. Cardinal Manning 
was consoled, however, when I told him that the notes and directions 
which he had given me as a guide, a finger-post, as it were, to the 
method and plan I should follow in writing the ‘ Life,’ had not shared 
alike fate. On learning that the ‘Sketch’ had grown under my hands 
to large proportions, he said, ‘Such a work is too big for a magazine,’ 
adding, with a smile, ‘This loss of your manuscript is a blessing in 
disguise ; publish the “ Life” in volume form.’ The Anglican life was 
to be given in the first volume; in the second his life as a Catholic. 
‘I should like you, if you can, to write the first volume in my lifetime.’ 

Then he laid down the principle which was to govern the whole 
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work, and bade me to take down his words in writing. These words 
were published in my article on Cardinal Manning in the Dublin 
Review, April 1892, and are as follows :-— 

The principle of continuity is the key to the right understanding of my life, of 
my intellectual developments. It is the nucleus round which everything grows 
and gathers. The principles which I hold to-day as a Catholic I held as an 
Anglican. My Catholic are but the logical developments of my Anglican princi- 
ples. In becoming a Catholic I suffered no violent wrench, no break of continuity. 
It was a progression from the beginning, step by step, slow but sure: a growth, 
not a change. 

On meeting again by appointment, Cardinal Manning, in illustra- 
tion of the principle of continuity, had arranged on his library table, 
in two groups, his Anglican and his Catholic sermons, in order to 
show by comparison and reference how the principles developed in 
their fulness in his Catholic works were contained in germ in his 
Anglican sermons. 

Besides his Lavington Diary and his Roman Diary, from which I 
either took notes or transcribed in bulk, Cardinal Manning, on 
various subsequent occasions, read passages from other journals which 
had never passed from his hands, and which, like his Anglican 
diaries, had been seen by no man’s eye. On one occasion, reading 
to me the summary of his correspondence with Mr. Gladstone, and 
especially his letters about the Vatican Council, the Cardinal said: 
‘ You need not take notes, as you will want this book, not only for 
my comments on Gladstone, but for other matters. You will want 
likewise Book No. 1, which contains the whole period of my life in 
outline from beginning to end.’ 

In this skeleton autobiography and MS. notes, Cardinal Manning 
made frequent references to the materials to be made use of by his 
biographer in working out in detail the forty-nine periods of his 
life indicated by mere heads and dates. The autobiographical notes, 
on the other hand, were of considerable fulness and of great variety. 
They comprise most important periods of his life, and tell the 
story of the numerous controversies and conflicts in which he was 
engaged, both in England and in Rome. It must always be borne 
in mind that in his conflicts either with Archbishop Errington, 
Cardinal Wiseman’s coadjutor, and the Chapter of Westminster, or 
with John Henry Newman, or with the Jesuits, Cardinal Manning 
was not moved to action by low personal motives, but by a high 
sense of duty ; or, as is stated in the ‘ Life,’! 


by a belief, rooted deep in his heart and soul, that Dr. Errington’s succession to 
Cardinal Wiseman would be even more disastrous to the Holy See itself than to 
England. 


Again : 
In his eyes the whole movement, headed by Dr. Errington and supported by 
most of the bishops, betrayed an anti-Roman and anti-Papal spirit. If it succeeded 


1 Vol. ii. p. 96, first edition. 
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it would have an injurious effect not only upon English Catholics, but upon Eng- 
land. It would throw back the progress of religion for a generation.* 


In like manner, in his long opposition to Father Newman, 
Cardinal Manning’s leading motive from beginning to end was his 
settled conviction, as is testified by his letters to Monsignor Talbot, that 
the illustrious Oratorian was an unsound or disloyal Catholic. This 
conviction could not have been expressed in terser or more pregnant 
terms than those used in his own account of his ‘ Variance’ with 
J. H. Newman. Speaking of his opposition to Newman, in this 
autobiographical note, Cardinal Manning said: ‘If I have been 
opposed to him, it has only been that I must oppose either him or 
the Holy See.’* Again, in his contests with the Society of Jesus, 
Cardinal Manning acted not from motives of pique or jealousy, but 
from what he considered high grounds of ecclesiastical policy. To 
suppress all these, not petty domestic squabbles, but grave eccle- 
siastical struggles of far-reaching consequences ; to throw an impene- 
trable veil over some of the salient features of Cardinal Manning's 
character as an ecclesiastical statesman; to bury in oblivion a 
whole side of his career during the most active and successful 
period of his life, would be to substitute a romance or a semi- 
spiritual legend for a full and true history of the life and character 
of a great ecclesiastical statesman. 


Now let me carry Cardinal Manning’s directions and instructions 
a step farther. 

Extracts from the late Cardinal Manning’s journals : 

In the journal, dated the 15th of January, 1883—the 9th of 
November, 1890, Cardinal Manning wrote as follows :— 


The Bishop of Salford urged me a year or two ago to write dates and recollec- 
tions of my past life. In compliance I took up again the MS. folio book which I 
began in the Conclave of 1878, FF. Butler, Newman [the late Cardinal's personal 
attendant], and I were shut up in the Vatican. In that book, about the middle, 
I have put down the heads and dates of about thirty-four [? forty-nine] periods, 


and in the pages following I have tried to remember what I could. This book, 
No. 2, is a continuation. 


Book No. 2 consists of most important records of events in 
Cardinal Manning’s career and interesting reminiscences. All these 
autobiographical notes are given in the ‘ Life ;’ and the forty-nine 
periods indicated by mere heads and dates have been worked out in 
detail by the use of the materials pointed out in Cardinal Manning's 
‘skeleton’ biography and notes. All these notes and references form 
part and parcel of his diaries and journals, and cover the whole period 
of his life, beginning with Totteridge and Combe Bank, 1815, and 
ending with the Jubilee, June 1890. 

For brevity’s sake I will consider only such letters as have been 
declared too sacred for publication. What, for instance, can be 
2 Pp. 83. § Vol. ii. p. 352, first edition. 

Vor, XXXIX—No. 229 MM 
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deemed more private, more sacred, than Archdeacon Manning’s 
‘general confession’ to his curate, Laprimaudaye ? And yet Cardinal 
Manning expressly referred to this letter as showing the religious 
state of his mind at that date. In like manner spevial reference is 
made to the correspondence with Robert Wilberforce, many of whose 
letters are marked ‘under the seal.’ But, perhaps, it is only the 
letters written by Manning as a Catholic which ought to be sup- 
pressed. In the journal from which I have already quoted, Cardinal 
Manning wrote as follows: ‘The history of the opposition raised by 
the Archbishop-Coadjutor (Errington) with Monsignor Searle and the 
Chapter is to be found in my letters to the Cardinal, and in his to me, 
and also in a memorial drawn up by me to be presented to the Holy 
Father; also my letters to Monsignor Talbot and his to me. All 
these are in the Guardbook, No. —.’ 

Speaking about Catholic education in Oxford and Cambridge, 
Cardinal Manning wrote as follows: ‘But the controversy became 
grave, and the Bishop of Birmingham and J. H. N. were involved : 
see letters and pamphlets.’ 

In another part of his autobiographical sketch Cardinal Manning 
wrote : ‘Here my variance with Newman may come in. See other 
end of this book and Newman’s letters and mine, and those from the 
Bishop of Birmingham and Oakeley in the collection.’ In his notes 
and memoranda during the long conflict with Dr. Errington, which 
ended in 1865, there are many other references made by Cardinal 
Manning to his correspondence with Monsignor Talbot, but I need 
not quote them, as they have been given in the ‘ Life.’ 

In such a noble life as Cardinal Manning’s, as I may perhaps be 
allowed to repeat, there was no need or call to be uncandid. His 
failings and faults, his occasional inconsistencies and insincerities, 
were overshadowed—as is clearly and emphatically brought out in 
the ‘ Life ’—by his higher and nobler qualities, by the spiritual and 
supernatural faith which, it is not too much to say, glorified his 
character alike as Anglican and Catholic. 

The sacrifice—terrible to a man of his nature—of his position and 
prospects in the Church of England; of his work and home; in a 
word, of all that was nearest and dearest to his heart, was a striking 
and splendid testimony before God and man to his sincerity, self- 
surrender, and submission to the voice of conscience. 

Now let me turn for a moment to the masters in the art of 
substituting fiction for the simple truth. On the executors I need 
waste no words. ‘Their disingenuous and misleading letter, charging 
me with the unauthorised ‘ publication of private letters and docu- 
ments,’ published in the papers on the Ist of February, I proved to 
be untrustworthy by producing within three days in the columns 
of the Times as evidence against the executors their letters addressed 
to me dated May 1892. 
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Their original letters are as follows : — 


St. Charles's College, Notting Hill, W.: 
May 5, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Purcell,—Absence from home has prevented my answering your 
letter earlier. 

I have talked over the subject with Father Butler, and we agree in thinking 
that, as the Cardinal himself authorised you to publish his ‘ Life,’ it will be better 
for you to do so without asking us for an authority which you already possess. 
What the Cardinal himself decided requires no confirmation from us. 

You will stand in a different position from that of Mr. Hutton, who wrote 
simply on his own account. 

I am sorry that we shall both be out to-morrow afternoon, but I expect to be 
at home on Saturday morning, if you find that time convenient to call here, and 
desire to do so. 

Believe me, yours very faithfully, 


W. J. B. Ricwarps. 


St. Charles’s College, 
St. Charles’s Square, North Kensington, W. : 
May 16, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Purcell,—In reply to your kind letter, I write to say that the 
executors of Cardinal Manning recognise fully the fact that the Cardinal, when 
he heard from you of your intention of publishing a biography of him, encouraged 
you, that he gave you special help, and, in fact, acted as you have described in 
what you have already published. On this ground the executors consent to your 
use of the matter contained in MSS. and correspondence now their property. 
They will help you to fully carry out the Cardinal’s wishes, although your work 
is, of course, your own independent enterprise. 
This reply has been seen by each of the four executors, and is sent to you in 
the name of them all. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
R. Burver. 


The statement referred to by Father Butler ‘ as already published ’ 
was made in an article on Cardinal Manning which, at the desire of 
Cardinal Vaughan, I wrote in the Dublin Review, April 1892. In 


reference to the special help which Cardinal Manning gave me in 


preparing his biography, I wrote as follows :— 


Such facts and circumstances within his own knowledge as threw light on 
contemporary events were placed at my disposal as material to work upon; to be 
examined with critical care ; to be accepted or rejected, wholly or in part, according 
to the weight of evidence. Of this liberty I have availed myself to the full. All 
documents, records, diaries, and letters, in so far as they were connected with 
events in his life, the Cardinal permitted me to read, to transcribe, or to take 
notes of. 


In a subsequent letter Father Butler said, ‘Cardinal Manning 
told me he had authorised you to write his “ Life.”’ After the 
necessary authorisation had been given, I offered to meet the 
executors, to take counsel with them as to the plan of the work and 
the materials to be used. To this offer Father Butler replied that a 
meeting of the executors would not be convenient, as they did not 
all live in one house; and besides, he added, such co-operation 
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would involve responsibility, and that they wished to leave to me the 
sole responsibility of the ‘ Life.’ 

Need I say a word about a letter dated the 4th of February, which 
appeared originally in the Catholic Times and bearing as address 
‘St. Mary of the Angels’? I thought, in the first instance, on account 
of its utter absurdity, that it was a stupid hoax, and that the vigilant 
editor of the Catholic Times had for once been caught napping ; 
but since, for reasons best known to itself, another Catholic paper, 
eleven days after date, has solemnly fathered it, I suppose, after all, 
it is a genuine piece of nonsense. ‘H. M. Bayley’ must have been 
up in a balloon; or dreamed a dream in which he saw ‘five and 
twenty red folio cases, each under lock and key.’ Whether in a dream 
or no, he evidently saw double; for no one else, I take it—I did not— 
saw more than twelve guardbooks, as Cardinal Manning called the 
cases in which all his correspondence was arranged. But what has 
become of the five and twenty locks and the five and twenty keys ? 
Risum teneatis, amici. A biographer, perhaps, in compensation for 
serious labours often enjoys a hearty laugh at the funny things he 
comes across ; but I have never seen a funnier thing than Father 
Bayley’s letter. Of course when he wrote his epistle, dated the 4th of 
February, Father Bayley had not seen the executors’ original letters 
of 1892, published in the Times of the 5th of February ; neither, toa 
certainty, had Cardinal Manning ever shown his journals or diaries to 
this injudicious private secretary of his, or Father Bayley would not 
have committed so absurd a blunder as to put into Cardinal Manning’s 
mouth the following words: ‘Mr. Purcell thrusts himself upon me 
nolens volens. I cannot hinder him from writing about me, though 
it is like cutting me up while I am still alive. I will limit what in- 
formation I give him to the mere history of my public career.’ 

As a matter of fact, I never went to Cardinal Manning except by 
appointment or by special invitation, for I had no business with him 
other than the biography. Here is one of the Cardinal’s notes, dated 
June 1888 :— 


‘My Dear Mr. Purcell,—I have just received an important letter from Mr. 
Gladstone. Come this evening, I want to read it to you and talk the matter 
over,’ 


Perhaps Father Bayley is an Oblate, and, like the four executors, 
may likewise be troubled with a treacherous or confused memory ; 
otherwise he would not have applied to me words spoken, in sub- 
stance at least, by Cardinal Manning in regard to Mr. Hutton. 
During the time Father Bayley, according to his own account, acted 
as private secretary at Archbishop’s House, Mr. Hutton sought an in- 
terview with Cardinal Manning for the purpose of obtaining permission 
to write his biography. On Canon Johnson remonstrating with the 
Cardinal for permitting an apostate priest to undertake such a work, 
the Cardinal’s answer was suspiciously like the words recorded by Father 
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Bayley. Inthe face of known facts and of the evidence which I have 
produced not only now, but in an article in the Dublin Review 
in 1892, Father Bayley’s statement as it stands is almost tanta- 
mount to a suggestion of duplicity—of duplicity of which Cardinal 
Manning was not capable. 

I should have taken no notice of such a transparent absurdity, 
which some disingenuous writers in one or two of the Catholic 
papers are, for reasons of their own, making so much of, had not an 
experienced priest said, ‘There are some Catholics so silly as to take 
for Gospel truth any positive statement, however absurd, made by a 
priest, not hitherto noted as a farcewr. You had better, therefore, 
demolish the silly story.’ 

These two good priests, Father Bayley and Father Butler, as 
their not overwise letters show, are evidently endowed with greater 
piety than prudence. What is to be said of the wisdom of Father 
Butler in submitting to be interviewed by a fair and quick-witted repre- 
sentative of the Westminster Gazette, the honour of whose polite atten- 
tions, previously offered to me, I, a mere layman, thought it my duty 
to decline? What, moreover, is to be said of the piety and charity 
of this pious priest when, in an evil moment, he was betrayed into the 
meanness of making public in the columns of a newspaper so base 
an insinuation as is implied in the following words ?—‘ What the 
object can be of publishing such a “ Life” I cannot think ; one does 
not like to attribute a commercial—that is to say, the very lowest— 
motive to a man who undertakes such a task as that of writing the 
life of a man like Cardinal Manning.’ In a court of law or a police 
court such an evil-tongued witness would have been ordered to stand 
down. To the court of public opinion to which, as one of Cardinal 
Manning’s executors, Father Butler has appealed, let him go without 
another word from me, for judgment. 

After such an evil example set them by one of their spiritual 
guides and teachers, who can be surprised that anonymous writers 
in one or two Catholic papers which claim to represent Catholic 
opinion in England have surpassed even Father Butler in base 
insinuations: have run riot unchecked and unabashed in misstate- 
ments and false charges of the meanest description ? 

Just as in a tied-public-house no one expects to obtain un- 
adulterated liquor, so in a tied-Catholic newspaper far less are to be 
expected or found criticisms pure and undefiled. On occasions of 
grave differences of opinion arising among Catholics an outsider enters 
the office of such a paper, as but too often before has been the case, and 
takes possession of the editorial chair; and, whilst the deposed 
editor hides his abashed head under the table or elsewhere out of 
sight, the intruder, unfettered by a sense of responsibility or by 
position, is busy in poisoning the wells of Catholic criticism. Not 
content with having under his control, for this special occasion or 
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that, one paper, the astute poisoner of Catholic opinion dictates 
reviews or criticisms to the editor of another Catholic paper, equally 
abject or equally servile. 

The unhappy editors are more sinned against than sinning. 
They are the victims of a vicious system which seeks, for the sup- 
posed benefit of the Catholic cause in England, to suppress the free 
expression of Catholic opinion ou matters concerning which grave 
differences exist. Catholics of independent mind have long looked 
upon this system of adroit if gentle gagging, on special occasions, as 
a grievance, if not an insult. Of course it is only newspapers of a 
limited circulation which are liable to outside intervention. Popular 
newspapers of wide circulation like the Universe and the Catholic 
Times maintain a manly independence and decline extra-editorial 
judgments. Hence it has come to pass that even the small influence 
which such self-styled representative papers once possessed in the 
outside world has long since been lost. Protestant readers 
would naturally look on occasions of great public interest, as, for 
instance, the publication of the Life of Cardinal Manning, to 
Catholic newspapers for guidance or enlightenment. They would 
expect to find fair and impartial criticism, no matter how hostile, of 
the ‘ Life.’ Many such readers, as I have good reason for asserting, 
were bitterly disappointed, and are not slow in expressing freely 
their surprise and indignation at the one-sided, coarse, and passionate 
partisanship displayed by these anonymous writers who, instead of 
maintaining a judicial temper, appear as if they were holding an 
advocate’s brief. After recent experience, Protestants are not likely 
in the future to consult Catholic newspapers. 

Not content with poisoning the wells of Catholic criticism, one or 
two of the more astute of these anonymous Catholic writers apparently 
succeeded in obtaining access to one or two papers of the highest 
character for impartiality. Not unnaturally a Protestant editor would 
gladly entrust the review of such a work as the Life of Cardinal 
Manning to a Catholic writer ; not for a moment suspecting that he 
had already displayed in its crudest form the spirit of a partisan. 

In their love of fair play what the English public, and more 
especially Catholics, demand to-day are fair and independent criti- 
cisms of the Life of Cardinal Manning, not reviews, written, as it 
were, in the sacristy and smelling of incense. 

What is the real motive, it may fairly be asked, which underlies 
the outery raised by some Catholics for the suppression of Cardinal 
Manning’s diaries, journals and letters? All his correspondence was 
arranged in twelve guardbooks. In these twelve folio volumes there 
was no one volume or portion of a volume distinguished from the 
rest. There were no letters in this collection marked as set aside for 
defence in case of future attack, or as sacredly private, or for any 
like reason. There is not a shadow of truth in the statement, it is 
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mere fiction, as are so many statements of a like character, founded 
on gossip and guesswork. 

If there were any sacredly private letters or confidential docu- 
ments, apart from the twelve guardbooks and their contents, placed 
at my disposal by the executors to be made use of in the ‘ Life,’ I 
simply say I have never seen them, nor know anything about them. 
Consequently none of them are published in the ‘ Life.’ 

Who would be the gainer by the suppression of Cardinal Manning’s 
letters and journals and, as a necessary consequence, of the history, 
which was based upon them, of many of the most stirring and 
successful periods of his life? But it is suggested with a plaintive 
sigh, the feelings of many persons still living are wounded by the 
records of the hard battles fought by Cardinal Manning, not out of 
personal ambition or for self-advancement, but for the sacred cause 
of the Catholic Church in England. Such battles are not fought and 
won with rose-water. Cardinal Manning won allalong the line. He 
would, assuredly, have been the last to have desired the suppression 
of the records of the triumphs gained in the cause of the Church in 
England. Had he so desired, what could have been easier than the 
suppression of his correspondence with Monsignor Talbot ? Who are 
the men, I should like to ask, whrose feelings are wounded? Surely 
not the friends of Archbishop Errington—the best abused man in 
the prolonged battle. In the ‘ Errington case’ his character, to the 
satisfaction of his friends, was at last vindicated. An illustrious 
outsider like Mr. Gladstone wrote recently, ‘By your account, 
Archbishop Errington is rather a fine character.’ 

Are the friends of Cardinal Newman wounded in their feelings by 
the true story of his relations with Cardinal Manning? Assuredly 
not, for ‘ the cloud has been lifted’ before every man’s eyes. From 
true friends of Cardinal Manning of a robuster type than those who, 
after reading the piteous jeremiads of one or other of two hysterical 
papers, are said to be shedding tears of shame or fainting outright in 
the laps of their mothers or grandmothers, I have received numerous 
declarations of the effect produced on them by reading the ‘ Life’ itself, 
and not merely Catholic reviews. One writer, a convert of nearly thirty 
years, writes under cover to the publisher, ‘I have read your ad- 
mirable “ Life” with the keenest interest. It has raised my admiration 
of the Cardinal to a higher point of admiration than before.’ 

A learned clergyman of the Church of England writes, ‘ The “ Life” 
is deeply interesting. You are a faithful biographer. You have 
concealed nothing. You have let Cardinal Manning speak for him- 
self. Is telling the truth a crime, or “ almost a crime” ? If so, how so ?’ 

But perhaps the feelings of friends of a more effeminate character— 
as, for instance, Cardinal Manning’s four executors—are wounded ? 
If so, they have only themselves to blame in declining the co- 
operation I once offered to them. They are out of court. Let them 
stand down. 
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Here is another unimpeachable witness, a man of independent 
character and of outspoken mind, not only on behalf of the ‘ Life,’ but 
of fair play. Preaching in the pulpit of the Servite Church in 
London on the 11th of February, the Feast of the Seven Holy 
Founders of the Order, the Very Rev. Monsignor Croke Robinson, 
in reference to the Life of Cardinal Manning, spoke as follows :— 


I know an account of his life has recently been written ; I know what were 
the feelings of some persons on reading that book. But I ask you to remember 
your own experience of Cardinal Manning. As you read and re-read, and again 
dip into portions of the ‘ Life,’ what do you find? I find two things: first, that 
the faults alleged against him can be justified without undue strain; secondly, 
that they bring out his life into splendid relief. I bid you to think of an English- 
man having these two mighty prerogatives given to him—to refuse nomination to 
the Chair of Peter, and to be the one archbishop throughout the whole of Chris- 
tendom to whom we were indebted for the Infallibility Decree. I call that a 
miraculous gift. I shall never forget him, and shall always thank God for having 
sent us such aman as the beloved and revered Cardinal Manning. Read the ‘ Life’ 
again, and I am sure your judgment will be altered. If Cardinal Manning had 
faults, as stated in this book, who, I ask, is free from them? If those faults are 
the means of keeping any persons out of the true Church, I say let them stop out. 
We do not want them.' 


In deprecating the system of suppression, I know I am laying 
myself open to a tw quoque retort. I must forestall it hy frank 
admission. 

In an evil hour | listened to timid counsels given from a high 
sense of duty, and out of a deep religious desire to avoid conflit sand 
controversies, and to preserve concord and charity among the Catho- 
lics of England. By omitting Cardinal Manning’s attack on the cor- 
porate action of the Jesuits in England and Rome, I had misgivings, 
which I expressed at the time, that his reputation might possibly 
suffer by the suppression of the real reasons of his hostility towards 
the Society of Jesus. But, happily, no one, after reading the ‘ Life’ 
will impute, as previously was too often the case, such antagonism to 
petty personal feelings of pique or jealousy. 

But behind and beyond these futile pretexts and pretences for the 
suppression of Cardinal Manning’s diaries and letters ; besides all 
secondary objections against the ‘ Life,’ expressed indeed as a rule not 
by those who have read the work, but by those who have only read 
Catholic ‘ reviews’ of it, there must needs be some far graver ob- 
jection than the fear of wounding people’s feelings. And so 
there is. 

Whether ‘ almost a crime’ or no, I have committed the ‘ unpar- 
donable’ sin of telling the truth about the concerted action of Mon- 
signor Talbot and Archbishop Manning, carried on for a prolonged 


* The sermon of the Very Rev. Monsignor Croke Robinson, containing the above 
reference to the Life of Cardinal Manning, was reported in no Catholic paper except 
the Universe. Ha uno disce omnes ! 
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period of years, at the Vatican. Had I suppressed the Manning and 
Talbot letters—historical records which tell their own tale—had I 
been an unfaithful biographer ; had I stooped to throw dust into the 
eyes of the public, out of fear—as suggested by those who shun the 
light of day—of giving scandal to Protestants or of shocking weak- 
kneed Catholics, much would have been condoned to me. But the 
‘unpardonable’ sin has been committed. I abide by it, for I am an 
unrepentant sinner still. 

Feeble attempts have been made to discredit Cardinal Manning’s 
letters to Monsignor Talbot. They were written, it is suggested, on the 
spur of the moment, or, scarcely more absurd, under a fit of indigestion. 

Quite the reverse. Let those who have read the now famous corre- 
spondence decide whether or no it was not part and parcel of a 
deliberate system: of a league, offensive and defensive, between 
Monsignor Manning and Monsignor Talbot, to manage Catholic affairs 
in England. Monsignor Manning’s letters were not written, as has 
been suggested, to Monsignor Talbot as a private person, but to Talbot 
the private chamberlain and intimate friend of Pope Pius the Ninth. 
The substance of these letters shows that they were intended to exer- 
cise influence at Propaganda, or at the Vatican, even if no note is taken 
of Arcl.bishop Manning’s formula, under various forms, addressed 
to Monsignor Talbot—‘ Make this letter known where you are.’ 

In a word, it was a diplomatic correspondence of a most effective 
and © iccessful character, and shows once more how great an ecclesi- 
astica. statesman Cardinal Manning was. In this correspondence, as in 
all his contests, Cardinal Manning’s mind was inspired and his conduct 
governed by no petty feelings; by no low ambition ; but, as is amply 
recorded in the ‘ Life,’ simply and solely by the highest and noblest 
motives—the desire to preserve the Church in England from what he 
at the time considered the grave danger of being contaminated with 
Gallicanism, or what he called ‘a low order of English Catholicism.’ 
All his prolonged contests and controversies turned upon grave ques- 
tions of principle, not indeed affecting theological differences or dis- 
putes so much as matters of ecclesiastical policy. 

There was nothing petty, ignoble, or personal in the correspon- 
dence; nothing calling for suppression, unless indeed Cardinal 
Manning’s letters deserve to be stigmatised as defamatory; and the 
information and advice he offered, and the influence which in connec- 
tion with Monsignor Talbot he exercised at the Vatican, be fittingly de- 
scribed as intrigues. It is not only at the Vatican that diplomacy 
plays its subordinate part. What is to be said of the diplomatic arts 
and wiles which were practised at the Vatican Council? Speaking 
of that Council, Cardinal Manning said, ‘ Until I had attended one 
myself, I had never understood aright the history of Councils. . . 
I can put my finger by the light of the present on the culprits of 
the past. I can understand their motives, and the means they made 
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use of to attain their ends. Nothing is too base for the partisan 
spirit.’ 

But the Fathers of the Vatican Council who formed the Opposi- 
tion Party and their friends were no more pursuing low personal ends 
than were Archbishop Manning and Monsignor Talbot in the ‘ Errington 
ease’ and other contests; but what they considered, as Archbishop 
Manning and Monsignor Talbot did in their own special conflicts, the 
cause of religion and the well-being of the Church and society. The 
history of the Vatican Council has not been suppressed for fear of 
giving scandal to Protestants; it was even by Cardinal Manning himself. 
Why then should the history of his own contests for the cause of the 
Catholic Church in England be suppressed? Catholics are not a bit 
worse than their neighbours; are no greater intriguers in their 
diplomacy than their fellow-men, lay or ecclesiastic. In no state in 
Europe, in no republic, in no court save the Court of Queen Victoria, 
do diplomatic arts and wiles—call them if you will intrigues—not 
flourish, like weeds in a congenial soil. 

What would, indeed, have given far greater scandal than the non- 
suppression of Cardinal Manning’s diaries and letters would have been 
their suppression. What would really have injured the Catholic cause 
in England ; what would have lowered the reputation of Catholics for 
truthfulness and straightforwardness ; what would, indeed, have given 
scandal to Protestants and have stopped, perhaps, conversions, is—not 
what are called by the advocates of suppression ‘ the intrigues at the 
Vatican,’ but the falsification of history—the history of Cardinal 
Manning’s ‘ Life.’ If there are awkward or ugly facts in the history 
of the Church, or in the lives of men and even of popes, the honest 
policy, recently laid down by Pope Leo the Thirteenth—not as a 
counsel of perfection but as a common every-day duty—is, ‘ Publish 
the truth and the whole truth,’ no matter even if the reputation of a 
Pope suffers thereby. But such a publication, perchance, elsewhere, 
at any rate for the moment, may be looked upon as ‘almost a 
crime.’ The English mind instinctively revolts against all such subter- 
fuges as seem to indicate unfair play in any form, open or latent. 
Englishmen prefer the straightforward advice given by Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth in substance, if not in so many words: ‘ Tell the truth 
and shame the devil.’ 

Epmunp 8. PURCELL, 
the Author of the ‘ Life of Cardinal Manning.’ 


Postscript.—The subjoined letter from Mr. Gladstone, in refuta- 
tion of the charges of inaccuracy brought against him by a writer of 
a review of the Life of Cardinal Manning in the February number 
of The Month, has been kindly placed at my disposal for publication. 


In a letter of a few days earlier date Mr. Gladstone wrote as 
follows :— 
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. .- [ am not surprised at your having got into shall I say a peck of troubles ora 
hornets’ nest. You have committed the offence of plain speaking, and I fear it 
cannot be pardoned. When you told me some two years back that you meant to 
speak out, my mind protended trouble, but I had no title to say a word for the 
purpose of checking you in the performance of a duty. 

The suppressions made by Manning himself are an impenetrable shield against 
all attacks upon you, 

Meantime you will sell like wildfire, and the position of the book as the 
biography of a remarkable, a very remarkable, man will be more and more 
confirmed. .. . 

I think the N.C. attacks utterly null and impotent: but I shall be careful not 
gratuitously to publish praise, as I am afraid it would sharpen animosity against 
you. But I honour more and more your outspoken truthfulness: and it does 
credit to the Cardinal that he seems to have intended it. 


Biarritz: Feb. 6, ’96. 


Dear Mr. Purcell,—The plot has thickened by the publication of Mr. Sydney 
Smith’s article in The Month: an article thoroughgoing in its advocacy, but not (I 
think) unkindly intended. I regret, however, to find that it drags me at three 
points into the controversy. ‘They are— 

1. The declaration of 1848, pp. 25-8. 

2. The conversation respecting those who had seceded, p. 282. 

3. Words of mine respecting Card. (then Mr.) Newman from your i. 243. 

On the first. 

1. My words are given with substantial accuracy: but I added, or should 
have added, as it balanced the statement, that not less clear than his conviction 
of the Church of England’s Catholicity, was his sense of the futility of any claim 
to obedience founded on mere establishment. 

2. The reviewer imagines that Manning also spoke of difficulties and perplexities. 
According to my recollection, not a word. 

3. He thinks Manning signified his doubts in 1846 when he spoke of a belief 
that ‘the Church would split.’ The deplorable (and I think hardly warrantable) 
destruction of his letters forbids a scrutiny. But I am confident he did not mean 
by this that one of the portions would join the Church of Rome. 

4, He says that in 1850 Manning questioned the accuracy of my recollection in 
replyin tome. Herefagain it is sad that we have {no means of reference to his 
letter. When 1 get home I may learn whether mine throw light on the matter. 
For the present I will only say I have a firm recollection that in 1850 he did not 
dispute it. 

On the second. 

1. It is true I reported Manning’s having said to me of the Oxford converts that 
they were marked by ‘ want of truth.’ Unless I am mistaken Mr. W. Meynell 
(whom I mention with sincere respect), or a friend of his, could supply evidence 
corroborative of my statement. 

2. I am made to say I ‘advisedly withheld this story during the Cardinal's 
life-time.’ It is true that when you had applied to me for information about 
Cardinal Manning, I advisedly withheld Soth this statement and the preceding 
one. But I said nothing of ‘during the Oardinal’s life-time.’ I meant to with- 
hold them permanently. My reason was this: You had applied to me, in no 
controversial sense, for information; and I did not think it fair to burden you 
with either the publication or the suppression of information which was in my 
view damaging to the cause you had in hand. 

3. A question is raised as to the date of the words spoken. I recollect with 
the utmost clearness the room in which they were used. It was my private room 
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in a house which I only began to inhabit in 1848; so that the occurrence could 
not have been earlier. 

4. The reason I gave for my inquiry was that he had a considerable persopal 
knowledge of Oxford (which I only visited twice between 1832 and 1847), and of 
these in many cases remarkable men; I had hardly any. It would therefore have 
been absurd as well as ill-natured in me to charge them with want of truth. 

5. Both these incidents have been named by me, at various times since they 
occurred, to a limited circle of friends. 

On the third. 

I am sorry the reviewer has widened this controversy already wide enough by 
referring to very strong words used by me (in a private letter) about a statement 
of Cardinal (then Mr.) Newman’s. For though I could not claim to be his friend, I 
received from him much kindness, and his character; attracted affection as his 
genius commanded admiration. The words were written not when he had shown 
signs of moving, but in 1841 soon after Tract 90. It was a time of excitement 
and alarm. But I am sorry to say that from my recollection of the occasion I 
conceive the words to be in substance capable of defence. 

It is more fagreeable to me to turn to the modest claim advanced by the 
reviewer on behalf of Cardinal Manning ‘in his closing sentence. I am well aware 
of the immense difficulties attending all human efforts to pass judgment on a 
complex and also a great character. But I fully subscribe to the reviewer's 
demand, and at some points of the large compass of the subject should even be 
inclined to heighten it, 

Beyond this you are aware that I renounce for what I think strong reasons all 
attempts to pass sentence in this case. I also desire to avoid everything after the 
Anglican Life, as I have no wish to be an intruder upon a province necessarily 
controversial and where I have no special information. Speaking of the years 
before 1850, I have been not merely interested by your Biography, but even 
fascinated and entranced. It far surpasses any of the recent Biographies known 
to me: and I estimate as alike ‘remarkable your difficulties and your success. 
Precise accuracy of judgment in such cases is hardly attainable by man: but in 
my opinion the love of truth as well as high ability is found throughout. To the 
Church of England, from which you differ, you have been, while maintaining 
firmly your own principles, generous as well as just; and I cordially thank you. 


I remain, dear Mr. Purcell, 
Sincerely yours. 


You are at full liberty to make whatever use you please of this letter. 


The Editor of Tuk NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





